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THE  JOURNEY 


F  THE  PARK  SERVICE  HAD  PURPOSELY  DESIGNED 

the  contemporary  experience  of  traveling  to  Ellis  Island 
.as  a  cracked  mirror's  image  of  the  journey  made  by 
immigrants  a  century  ago  on  their  way  into  the  New  World, 
it  could  hardly  have  improved  on  the  makeshift  carnival  that 
has  taken  hold  at  the  tip  of  Lower  Manhattan,  where  each 
day  pilgrims  await  the  ferries  that  will  carry  them  out  into 
the  harbor  to  America's  foremost  shrine  to  immigration. 

My  wife  and  I  were  among  those  wayfarers  on  a  recent 
chilly  Sunday  morning,  occupying  places  near  the  end  of  a 
queue  of  about  1,500  people  that  wound  through  Battery 
Park.  Behind  us,  two  women  chatted  in  German.  In  front,  a 
young  couple  spoke  British  and  smoked  cigarettes.  On  either 
side  of  the  queue,  young  African  men  cruised  by  holding 
open  attache  cases  full  of  watches  or  sunglasses  against  their 
chests,  softly  chanting  "Rohl-ex,"  and  "Praaah-dah."  In  the 
distance  three  man-sized  Statues  of  Liberty  cruised  the 
quayside,  swathed  in  green  silky  cloth,  like  spirits. 

We  moved  forward  slowly;  but  mostly,  we  didn't  move  at 
all.  How  long  will  it  take?  people  asked  each  other.  No  one 
knew.  A  man  in  a  park  ranger  uniform  stood  50  or  so  yards 
away  and  shouted  something  into  the  wind.  Was  it  a  message 
for  us?  Was  it  urgent?  Was  he  speaking  English?  A  turbaned 
man  took  up  a  position  near  us,  removed  a  violin  from  a 
cardboard  case,  and  began  playing  "Salty  Dog  Blues."  Then 
he  played  something  that  may  have  been  a  raga.  Then  he 
packed  up  and  left,  muttering  about  the  cold. 

Slowly  we  advanced,  passing  through  a  bazaar  of  vendors 
of  food,  drink,  and  souvenirs.  We  spent  a  long  time  standing 
beside  a  short  elderly  man  who  sang  mournful  Spanish  songs 
in  a  reedy  tenor  accompanied  by  a  string  orchestra  that 
played  in  a  boom  box  he  held  to  his  breast,  and  then  we 
inched  past  a  ukulele  player  in  a  multicolored  fright  wig  who 
spoke  with  a  West  Indian  accent  and  asked  where  we  were 
from.  We  said  Boston,  and  he  played  a  tune  that  we  were  sup- 
posed to  recognize  as  a  Boston  cultural  treasure.  We  put 
money  in  his  case  anyway.  Someone  behind  us  must  have 
come  from  Ireland,  because  we  soon  heard  the  words  "I'm  an 
Irish  man  in  New  York  City  looking  for  a  wife"  sung  to 
ukulele  accompaniment  in  intonations  native  to  Barbados. 

It  took  90  minutes  just  to  reach  the  security  tent  beside 
the  harbor,  where  uniformed  men  and  women  examined  the 
contents  of  our  pockets,  X-rayed  our  coats  and  purses,  con- 
fiscated our  pen  knives,  and  ran  us  through  detectors  before 
allowing  us  onto  the  wood  dock  where  the  bobbing  ferry 
waited  to  take  us  the  last  part  of  our  journey. 


I  AM  AMONG  THE  ESTIMATED  50  PERCENT  OF  AMERI- 

cans  who  have  ancestors  who  slowly  moved  through  Ellis 
Island's  Great  Hall  in  long  queues,  waiting  to  learn  whether 
America  would  take  them.  One  was  my  grandmother,  14 
when  she  ran  away  alone  across  Europe  and  the  Atlantic; 
another  was  her  husband-to-be,  a  boy  with  his  family,  but 
wrenched  into  manhood  a  few  years  later  when  his  father 
died  of  tuberculosis  and  he  became  the  breadwinner  for  his 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

Both  are  long  dead,  and  while  I  could  not  be  sure  where  on 
the  Great  Hall's  cracked  mosaic  tiles  they  had  stood  a  centu- 
ry ago,  nor  find  their  faces  in  the  hundreds  of  photographs 
that  hang  throughout  the  restored  immigration  center,  I  did 
seem  to  hear  their  voices  in  the  taped  recollections  that  can  be 
listened  to  on  telephones  that  hang  beside  the  exhibits. 

The  people  speaking  from  the  phones  are  old,  their  voic- 
es etched  with  accents.  The  tapings  were  in  the  main  made 
by  volunteers,  and  the  result  is  technologically  thin — record- 
ings that  sound  as  though  they  were  made  at  kitchen  tables 
or  in  church  basements.  But  the  stories  are  robust:  A 
woman,  asked  as  part  of  an  intelligence  test,  whether  she 
would  begin  washing  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the  top  or  bottom, 
said  she  replied,  "I  didn't  come  to  America  to  wash  stairs." 
(That  would  have  been  my  grandmother.)  A  man  recalled 
being  asked  what  he  would  do  to  earn  money,  and  replying, 
"I'll  do  anything,  I'll  sweep  the  streets."  (That  would  have 
been  my  grandfather.)  A  man  from  Greece  remembered  that 
the  coat  worn  by  his  retarded  younger  brother  was  chalked 
by  an  inspector  with  a  circled  "X,"  and  only  the  whispered 
advice  from  another  immigrant,  to  turn  the  coat  inside  out, 
spared  the  family  from  breakup  at  the  edge  of  the  New 
World.  Another  old  man  said,  "We  reached  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Everybody  came  out  [onto  the  deck]  crying. 
Freedom."  And  he  sobbed. 

It's  the  sound  of  these  voices  (along  with  that  carnival  in 
Battery  Park)  that  remains  my  most  resonant  memory  of 
Ellis  Island.  Insistent,  eager,  and  yet  frail,  the  voices  on  the 
tapes  are  like  the  voices  one  used  to  hear  on  long-distance 
calls  in  the  day  when  no  one  phoned  long  distance  unless 
they  had  an  urgent  story  to  tell,  and  when  hearing,  "It's  long 
distance  for  you,"  one  picked  up  the  line  with  a  slight  quick- 
ening of  the  pulse,  knowing  something  had  happened  or  was 
about  to  happen  that  could  change  everything. 

Our  cover  story  on  contemporary  urgencies  in  immigra- 
tion begins  on  page  24. 

— BEN  BIRNBAUM 
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LETTERS 


WAR  STORY 

I  found  myself  greatly  moved  by  Martin 
Dockery's  forthright  characterization  or  his 
experience  as  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  early 
days  of  the  U.  S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
("A  Dream  of  War,"  Winter  2006).  That  he 
has  settled  there  some  40  years  later  and 
become  an  educator  lends  his  story  a 
poignancy  all  the  more  profound. 

I  am  old  enough  to  have  sweated  over 
the  results  of  a  draft  lottery  during  that  war 
that  by  luck  placed  me  beyond  the  mili- 
tary's quota.  I  have  often  imagined  what  it 
would  have  been  like  to  serve  in  Vietnam, 
as  many  of  my  schoolmates  did,  in  a  war  in 
which  the  moorings  of  moral  conduct 
became  detached.  Mr.  Dockery  offers  chill- 
ing insight,  and  yet  he  came  through — with 
good  luck,  good  sense,  and  good  will. 

Andrew  Anway  '92 

Arlington,  Massachusetts 

Martin  Dockery's  article  has  prompted  me 
to  add  to  the  BC  archive  more  names  of 
graduates  who  served  in  Vietnam,  from 
the  Class  of  1 963:  Thomas  H.  Fitzpatrick, 
Capt.,  USMC,  I  Corps;  Gerard  F.  (Leroy) 
Gillis,  Lt.,  U.  S.  Navy,  Mekong  Delta 
Riverine  Force  (Swift  boats);  myself,  G. 
Kevin  Hynes,  Capt.,  USAF,  19th  Air 
Commando  Sqdn. 

We  all  served  around  1967-68,  in  what 
was  anything  but  "a  small  civil  conflict." 
My  compliments  to  Mr.  Dockery  on  his 
well-written  story. 

G.  Kevin  Hynes  '63 

Canfield,  Ohio 

WAR  STORY  II 

Re  "Prologue:  Old  Soldiers,"  by  Ben 
Birnbaum:  I  want  to  say  thank  you  for 
directing  my  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Paul  Fussell,  for  further  reading.  I  know 
that  honor,  justice,  and  dignity  are  all  given 
as  reasons  for  war.  Whether  this  is  the 
result  of  "military  memory"  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  after 
war  comes  a  silence  from  those  who 
knew  it  most  intimately,  ordinary  people 
who  witnessed  horror  up  close  and 


came  home  to  lead  normal  lives — or  not. 

The  prologue  was  personally  touching, 
especially  at  a  time  when,  as  a  nation,  we 
seem  headed  toward  yet  another  era  of 
glorifying  war. 

Mary  M.  Muldoon  MA  '65 

Arlington,  Virginia 

Martin  Dockery  wrote  in  an  interesting 
way  about  his  real-life  experience  during 
and  after  the  Vietnam  War.  Mr.  Birnbaum 
displayed  a  "shock  jock"  mentality  by  his 
use  of  words  in  his  prologue  to  the  article. 
It  added  nothing. 

John  A,  Casey  '51 

Jupiter,  Florida 

I  just  concluded  reading  the  Winter  2006 
issue  and  want  to  take  this  moment  to 
write;  over  the  years,  too  many  issues  have 
passed  through  here  without  an  apprecia- 
tive nod.  The  format  is  superb,  the  articles 
are  crisp  and  timely,  and  perspectives  are 
presented  that  many  of  us  in  the  Boston 
College  community  need  to  consider.  I 
especially  found  "Prologue:  Old  Soldiers" 
to  be  a  poignant  entry. 

Congratulations  on  an  outstanding 
publication. 

Phil  Bayer,  MD,  12 

Carmel,  New  York 

Ben  Birnbaum  responds:  My  thanks  to  Ms. 
Muldoon  and  Dr.  Bayer  for  their  kind  words. 
My  apologies  to  Mr.  Casey  and  any  others 
offended  by  my  quoting  General  Patton  infull. 

THEOLOGICALLY  SPEAKING 
In  "Catholicism  101"  (Winter  2006),  my 
remarkable  Fordham  colleague  Cardinal 
Avery  Dulles  puts  forth  a  blueprint  for  the 
teaching  of  undergraduate  theology  in 
Catholic  universities  that  would  take  us 
back  to  pre- Vatican  II  times.  The  main 
mission  of  undergraduate  theology  cours- 
es, in  Cardinal  Dulles's  view,  should  be  to 
present  orthodox  Catholic  doctrine.  At  one 
point  he  says,  "Measures  should  be  taken 
to  ensure"  that  occurs.  And  there's  the  rub: 
What  measures  does  he  have  in  mind? 
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The  kind  of  pedagogical  situation 
Cardinal  Dulles  envisions  belongs  to  an 
academic  culture  in  which  universities  are 
legally  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  or  of  a 
religious  order;  the  autonomy  ot  depart- 
ments to  hire  and  have  the  primary  sav  in 
curriculum  is  not  respected:  and  theolo- 
gians are  not  regarded  as  academic  profes- 
sionals so  much  as  denominational 
spokespersons.  There  are  some  right-wing 
Catholic  colleges  where  such  a  culture 
might  he  welcomed.  But  does  Cardinal 
Dulles  really  believe  that  a  return  to  it 
would  ever  be  tolerated  by  the  faculties  of 
institutions  such  as  Boston  College  or 
Fordham  or  most  American  Catholic  insti- 
tutions that  have  entered  the  academic 
mainstream  since  the  1960s? 

Robert  J.  Penella  '67 

Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

Fordham  University 

Is  it  reallv  true  that  Catholic  doctrine  is  no 
longer  taught  in  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, that  the  study  of  the  Catholic 
faith  has  been  relegated  to  being  just 
another  part  of  religious  studies?  Surely, 
every  Catholic  student  has  the  right  to 
learn  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  hope- 
tullv,  as  the  Cardinal  suggests,  this  will  be 
amended  by  the  powers  that  be. 

Elaine  Bandron  NC'57 

Navan,  Ireland 


FROAA  BC  TO  VIETNAAA 

To  accompany  Martin  Dockery's  per- 
sonal account  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
"In  Another  Country,"  in  BCM's 
Winter  2006  online  edition,  a  list  was 
offered  of  BC  graduates  known  to 
have  served  in  the  conflict.  It  was  an 
incomplete  roster — no  official  list  had 
ever  been  compiled — assembled  by  a 
BCM  student  researcher  from,  among 
other  sources,  past  Sub  Turri  yearbooks 
and  a  trail  of  telephone  interviews. 
Thanks  to  e-mails  from  a  number  of 
alumni,  it  continues  to  grow.  To  view 
the  list,  which  will  be  permanently 
maintained  at  the  BCM  website,  go 
to  www.bc.edu/vietnamvets.  To  con- 
tribute to  the  list,  please  e-mail  the 
editors  at  bcm@bc.edu.  Thank  you. 


LOOK  IT  UP 

Re  "Disambiguation"  (Winter  2006),  by 
Paul  Voosen:  You  could  not  have  known 
that  a  BC  Law  School  alumnus  is  the  "en- 
eral  counsel  to  the  Wikimedia  Foundation. 
I  started  working  with  Wikipedia  last  year. 

Wikipedia  has  the  power  to  correct  itself 
with  a  speed  unparalleled  in  the  traditional 
encyclopedic  universe;  that  is  its  inherent 
strength — and  we  can  all  contribute  in  our 
areas  of  greatest  competence  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  articles  on  en.wikipedia.org  (the 
English-language  site)  now  surpass  one  mil- 
lion. But  the  greatest  opportunities  lie  for 
those  who  have  something  to  offer  in  minor 
languages.  Consider  the  troves  of  oral  tradi- 
tion,  the  languages  with  few  speakers  that 
can  have  a  life  in  Wikipedia. 

Brad  Patrick  JD'94 

Tampa,  Florida 

AID  TO  FAMILIES 

I  enjoyed  Carolyn  Megan's  "Once 
Removed,"  in  the  Winter  2006  issue.  In 
1977, 1  started  the  Brockton  Children  and 
Youth  Project,  in  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts, and  remained  as  medical  director  for 
20  years.  The  project's  goal  was  to  med- 
ically assist  indigent,  multiproblem  fami- 
lies, many  of  which  were  immigrant.  It  was 
supported  by  public  health  grant  monies 
ultimately  deriving  from  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  The  approach 
was  multidisciplinary,  involving  pediatri- 
cians, nurse  practitioners,  social  workers, 
nutritionists,  and  outreach  workers. 

Many  families  like  the  one  described  in 
Ms.  Megan's  article  did  well.  The  resilien- 
cy of  people  is  amazing,  and  the  public 
monies  have  not  been  wasted.  However, 
long-term  support  for  such  programs  is 
almost  impossible  to  achieve.  In  the  past 
decades,  the  political  drumbeat  against 
public  service  projects  has  been  deafening. 
It  seems  that  the  extreme  right  is  com- 
pletely triumphant  in  this  country. 

John  J.  McNamara,  MD,  '61 

Brockton,  Massachusetts 

ABOUT  A  DANCE 

Re  the  University's  disapproval  of  "A 
Night  in  Gay  Paree,"  as  reported  in  the 
Winter  2006  Campus  Digest:  I  am  most 
proud  of  BC  when  it  exemplifies  the 
catholic  (with  a  lowercase  "c")  in  the  Jesuit 
tradition:  the  liberal  and  aggressive  pursuit 


of  knowledge  of,  sympathy  with,  and  gen- 
erosity toward  humanity  and  all  of  its 
peaceful  expressions.  I  am  only  ever 
ashamed  ot  BC  when  it  counters  these  val- 
ues with  Catholicism  (capital  "C"),  as  it 
did  by  refusing  to  approve  the  dance  "A 
Night  in  Gay  Paree"  because  it  "would  not 
be  consistent  with  BC's  mission  and  her- 
itage as  a  Catholic  university." 

Ever  to  exclude  seems  sadlv  alwavs  to 

J  J 

trump  "Ever  to  Excel." 
Jonathan  Farina  '02 
New  York,  New  York 

DALY  RECOLLECTED 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  moment  for  a 
professor  is  a  word — or  letter — of  appreci- 
ation offered  by  a  former  student.  It  was 
moving  to  read  such  a  letter  about  the  late 
Professor  William  Daly  in  the  Winter  2006 
issue.  I  was  privileged  to  be  his  colleague 
and  friend.  He  was  quiet,  unassuming,  but 
warm  and  friendly.  Above  all,  he  was,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Ernest  A.  Siciliano 

Professor  Emeritus,  Romance  Languages 

SOMETHING  NEW 

The  new-and-improved  BCM  is  terrific. 
The  writing  and  editing  of  the  old  version 
were  always  quite  good,  but  the  look,  feel, 
and  format  of  the  current  issue  are  just 
wonderful. 

Sean  C.Rush  '73,MBA'81 

Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Bravo  and  kudos  on  the  magazine's  new 
format.  It's  spectacular. 

Robert  E.  McCarthy  '58 

Kingston,  New  Hampshire 

Editor's  note:  Professor  Seth  Jacobs  (history) 
has  been  awarded  the  2006  Stuart  L.  Bernath 
Book  Prize  by  the  Society  for  Historians  of 
American  Foreign  Relations  for  America's 
Miracle  Man  in  Vietnam:  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
Religion,  Race,  and  U.  S.  Intervention  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Duke).  An  excerpt  from  the 
book  appeared  in  BCM's  Spring  2005  issue. 
The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount  from 
the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edujbcm. 

BCM  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters  may 
be  edited  for  length  and  clarity,  and  must  be 
signed  to  be  published.  Our  fax  number  is  (617) 
552-2441;  our  e-mail  address  is  bcm@bc.edu. 
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The  "Picture  of  the  Year"  at  the  second 
annual  Baldwin  Awards  for  student  films 
was  Pisces,  directed  by  Lulu  Wang  '05.  A 
moody  1 2-minute  meditation  on  the 
domestic  life  of  a  teenage  girl,  the  film  was 
one  of  26  honored  in  13  categories. 
Among  faculty  presenters  who  sacrificed 
dignity  to  read  lame  jokes  devised  by 
student  scriptwriters  was  Cutberto  Garza, 
who  became  the  first  academic  vice  presi- 
dent in  BC  history  to  lean  toward  a  micro- 
phone and  say  "Knock,  knock."  \V  Boston 
College  placed  seventh  in  a  Princeton 
Review  survey  of  parents  of  college  appli- 
cants who  were  asked:  "What  'dream  col- 
lege' would  you  most  like  to  see  your  child 
attend  were  prospects  of  acceptance  or 
cost  not  issues?"  Princeton  finished 
dreamiest.  Evidence  of  how  the  applicants 
themselves  view  Boston  College  emerged 
from  a  record  26,589  bids  for  some  2,200 
places  in  the  Class  of  2010 — a  12  percent 
rise  over  last  year.  .XV  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  Ides  of  March,  five  students  wrapped 
in  bedsheets  and  wielding  cardboard 
knives  assembled  on  the  quad,  summarily 
reenacted  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  melt- 
ed into  the  crowd.  \V  President  Leahy  sent 
a  letter  to  faculty  and  staff  outlining  a  draft 
of  BC's  strategic  plan  for  advancement  in 
the  liberal  arts,  natural  sciences,  research 
programs,  student  formation,  and 
Catholic-Jesuit  programs.  XV  Students  pub- 
lished a  second  issue  of  Elements,  a  journal 
devoted  to  scholarship  by  fellow  under- 
graduates. This  edition  featured  articles  on 


Koranic  manuscripts,  J.M.  Coetzee,  malar- 
ia, Epicurean  philosophy,  Mark  Rothko, 
feminist  views  of  pornography,  and  the 
effects  of  vitamins  C  and  E  on  estrogen 
receptors.  XV  Brian  Roundy,  a  senior  from 
Coupeville,  Washington,  won  the  second 
annual  "Mr.  BC"  contest,  a  festival  of  iron- 
ic gesture,  in  which  he  bested  five  other 
worthies  by,  among  other  things,  portray- 
ing Robert  Goulet  as  a  rapper  in  the  "tal- 
ent competition."  XV  The  unironic  lead  edi- 
torial in  the  March  23  issue  of  the  Heights 
was  titled,  "No  better  time  to  be  at  Boston 
College."  Among  the  reasons  cited  by  the 
writers:  prospective  academic  and  campus 
development  and  an  upcoming  Kanye 
West  concert  in  Conte.  \V  Ines  Sendoya, 
who  had  been  associate  director  of  ah  ana 
Student  Programs,  was  named  director, 
succeeding  longtime  director  Donald 
Brown,  who  left  BC  for  a  position  at  a  uni- 
versity in  California.  \V  Finish  work  began 
on  the  four-story  BC  residence  hall  at  66 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  which  has  been 
off-line  since  May  2005.  It  will  house  239 
students  come  September,  with  Honors 
Program  enrollees  on  the  second  floor,  and 
the  top  floor  devoted  to  study  and  lounge 
spaces.  W  Church  Ethics  and  Its  Organiza- 
tional Context:  Learningfrom  the  Sex 
Abuse  Scandal  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
first  of  six  planned  books  emerging  from 
the  Church  in  the  21st  Century  initiative, 
was  published  by  Roman  &  Littlefield 
Publishers.  XV  Dining  programs  at  BC  and 
Stanford  won  this  year's  top  award  for 
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in  orbit — Michael  A'Hearn  '61,  principal  investigator  on  NASA's  Deep  Impact  Project,  spoke  with  students  in  Professor  Paul  Haines's  "Introduction 
to  Modern  Physics"  class  on  April  11  in  Higgins  Hall  310.  On  the  previous  evening,  A'Hearn  addressed  a  capacity  crowd  as  part  of  the  "Master  Class: 
Alumni  in  Residence"  series,  sponsored  by  BCM.  A'Hearn  led  the  team  of  physicists  and  engineers  that  in  July  2005  sent  a  rocket  to  the  comet  Tempel  1 . 


universities  from  Restaurants  &  Institutions 
magazine.  BC  was  praised  for  "carved-to- 
order  sandwiches.  Thai  barbecue,  fresh 
Boston  seafood,  and  a  chocolate  bar."  ~A 
With  36  alumni  currently  serving  two- 
year  assignments,  BC  placed  1 1th  in  the 
country  among  universities  of  its  size  for 
the  number  of  its  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
Relatedly,  700  student  volunteers  spent 
spring  break  working  in  Appalachia  or  on 
the  Gulf  Coast.  \V  Books  by  professors 
Mary  Bilder  and  Stephen  Schloesser,  SJ, 
were  honored  by  the  American  Historical 
Association  and  the  Catholic  Historical 
Association,  respectively.  Bilder's  The 
Transatlantic  Constitution  takes  issue  with 
accepted  wisdom  about  British  attitudes 
toward  Colonial  law,  while  Schloesser's 
Jazz  Age  Catholicism  looks  at  the  collision 


between  modernism  and  Catholic  ideas  in 
1920s  Paris.  $  Six  sets  of  student  govern- 
ment candidates  campaigned  under  the 
slogans:  "BC  United,"  "Strengthening  the 
Connection,"  "Respect,"  "Real 
Community,  Real  Change,"  "EXPECT 
more  and  GET  more,"  and  "Regular 
Guys."  BC  United,  fronted  by  juniors 
Santiago  Bunce  and  Justin  Nunez,  won.  )^ 
In  the  adding  insult  to  injury  department, 
on  February  15,  at  3:26  P.M.,  BC  police 
logged  the  following:  "A  fire  alarm  went 
off  in  the  Mods.  Upon  arrival,  officers 
determined  that  the  cause  was  bad  cook- 
ing." )}(  A  student-sponsored  forum  subti- 
tled "Implications  of  'Nigga/Nigger'  as 
Used  in  the  Mass  Media"  brought  about 
300  students  to  Robsham  Theater  and  fea- 
tured Tricia  Rose,  of  UC-Santa  Cruz, 


author  Tim  Wise  (White  Like  Me),  and 
Randall  Kennedy,  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
who  told  the  audience:  "Any  symbol,  any 
word,  is  flippable.  That's  what  human 
beings  can  do. ...  I  do  not  think  that  nig- 
ger  should  be  an  unmentionable.  People 
should  be  able  to  see  it,  hear  it,  deal  with  it, 
play  with  it,  and  master  it.  And  not  be 
mastered  by  it."  AV  Also  among  recent  visi- 
tors were  New  Yorker  writer  William 
Finnegan,  Joel  Cohen,  of  the  Boston 
Camerata,  who  offered  a  recital  and  lec- 
ture on  the  religious  music  of  medieval 
Andalusia,  and  Peter  Mihvard,  SJ,  a  British 
scholar  whose  explications  of  Catholic  ref- 
erents in  Shakespeare's  works  has  made 
respectable  the  notion  that  the  Bard  was, 
as  the  title  of  Milward's  latest  book  puts  it, 
a  "papist."  Ben  Birnbaum 
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O'Day  at  her  bench,  Merkert  Chemistry  Center 


Liftoff 

by  Jane  Whitehead 

Senior  Liz  O'Day  plans  for 

the  future 


Rob  developed  an  aggressive  form  of  nerve 
cancer  and  the  family  "took  up  residency" 
in  Children's  Hospital  for  two  years  while 
he  was  successfully  treated.  "I'm  sure  that 
influenced  me,"  she  said,  explaining  that 
she  has  always  been  more  interested  in  the 
idea  of  creating  drugs  than  the  prospect  of 
prescribing  them  as  a  doctor. 

As  an  undergraduate,  her  research  on 
synthesizing  organic  compounds  with 
potential  anticancer  properties  garnered 
accolades — a  Goldwater  Scholarship  in 
2005  (one  of  320  awarded  nationwide  to 
student  scientists,  mathematicians,  or 
engineers);  a  trip  to  Berlin  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  to  present  her 
findings;  and  a  reputation  in  the  lab  of  her 
advisor,  Chemistry  Professor  Evan 
Kantrowitz,  for  being  a  tireless  investiga- 
tor. "I  keep  telling  her  I'm  going  to  buy  her 
a  bed,"  jokes  graduate  biochemist  Sabrina 
Heng,  who  for  the  last  year  has  worked 
alongside  O'Day  in  Kantrowitz's  lab  and 
witnessed  the  long  hours  she  puts  in. 
"She's  very  hardworking,  and  she's  always 
smiling,  even  when  she's  not  feeling  well," 
said  Heng,  recalling  the  time  when  O'Day 
ignored  a  grumbling  appendix  in  order  to 
finish  an  experiment. 


Wearing  a  hooded  sweatshirt,  her 
blonde  hair  pulled  back  into  a 
ponytail,  and  an  oversized  backpack  slung 
from  one  shoulder,  biochemistry  major 
Liz  O'Day  '06,  of  Braintree,  Massachu- 
setts, blends  with  the  lunch  time  crowd  in 
Corcoran  Commons  as  she  discusses  her 
recent  dilemma:  Should  she  accept  a 
Churchill  Scholarship  that  would  give  her 
a  year  of  graduate  study  at  Cambridge 
University,  England,  or  a  Fulbright  fellow- 
ship to  participate  in  research  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Science  in  Bangalore,  India? 

To  win  one  such  prestigious  postgradu- 
ate award  is  impressive.  To  win  two  is  rare, 
although  another  BC  student  laced  the 
same  choice  a  few  years  ago:  Ari  Shapiro,  a 
biology  major,  turned  down  a  Churchill 
Scholarship  in  2001  in  favor  of  a  Fulbright 
grant  to  study  seals  in  Scotland. 

According  to  Professor  Dennis  Sardella 
(chemistry),  the  Churchill  scholarships, 


awarded  to  U.  S.  science  and  engineering 
students  by  the  American  Winston 
Churchill  Foundation,  are  among  the  most 
competitive  of  graduate  fellowships.  An 
average  of  1 1  are  given  nationally  each 
year,  and  only  75  top  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  permitted  to  nominate  candidates. 
"I  was  really  torn,"  said  O'Day  in  a  recent 
interview,  recounting  how  she  reached  her 
decision  in  favor  of  Cambridge.  A  crucial 
consideration  was  the  work  she  will  be 
able  to  pursue  at  the  university  on  protein 
aggregates  and  how  they  relate  to 
Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's  diseases.  "I 
want  to  cure  cancer,  AIDS,  Alzheimer's," 
she  said,  with  a  laugh. 

As  a  child,  O'Day  loved  to  "talk  science" 
with  a  biologist  uncle,  who  studied  "the  bio- 
luminescence  of  fish  and  all  sorts  of  crazy 
things,"  she  recalled.  In  first  grade,  she  had 
an  unforgettable  lesson  in  the  power  of 
therapeutic  drugs  when  her  older  brother 


ONE  PERSON  WHO  IS  NEVER  SUR- 

prised  by  O'Day's  achievements  is  her  for- 
mer chemistry  teacher  at  Braintree  High 
School,  Kathleen  Hart.  In  37  years  of 
teaching,  says  Hart,  O'Day  was  one  of  her 
most  impressive  students.  Recently,  Hart 
has  seen  O'Day  in  a  new  role:  as  an  educa- 
tor herself.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  2005, 
O'Day  solicited  funding  and  material  sup- 
port from  corporations  and  University 
offices  to  organize  the  innovative  "Women 
in  Science  and  Technology"  (WST)  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College.  She  came  up  with 
the  program,  a  monthlong  series  of 
Saturday  seminars  to  bring  high  school 
girls  into  campus  labs,  show  them  "cutting- 
edge  science,"  and  get  them  "engaged  in  the 
process,"  she  said,  after  giving  motivational 
speeches  at  local  high  schools  in  spring 
2005,  and  being  shocked  to  hear  many  girls 
dismiss  science  as  "boring"  or  "lame." 

With  the  help  of  faculty  members  Mary 
Roberts  (chemistry),  Clare  O'Connor 
(biology),  and  Lynne  O'Connell,  director  of 
BC's  undergraduate  chemistry  labs,  the 
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WST  program  was  host  in  February  to  30 

girls  from  three  schools — including 
Fonthonne  Academy  in  Milton,  where 
Hart  now  teaches.  The  students  worked  on 
experiments,  visited  BC's  Weston  Obser- 
vatory and  the  Genzvme  Corporation  in 
Framingham  to  explore  scientific  careers, 
and  took  part  in  a  discussion  of  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  science.  Thev  were  men- 
tored  by  20  BC  women  science  majors. 

O'Day  admitted  that  juggling  WST  and 
a  round  of  visits  to  graduate  schools  on 
two  coasts  to  flesh  out  her  postgraduate 
plans  made  February  a  rough  month.  "But 
people  step  up  and  things  work  out,"  she 
said.  She  will  enter  Harvard  University's 
Ph.D.  program  in  chemical  biology  when 
she  returns  from  England.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  recently  awarded  her  a 
graduate  research  fellowship  that  will  sup- 
port three  years  of  research-based  study. 

Small  and  compact,  O'Day  radiates  pos- 
itive force.  For  example,  in  2004,  when  she 
ran  in  the  Boston  Marathon,  she  passed  out 
from  the  heat  and  was  rushed  to  a  hospital; 
dismayed  by  her  failure  to  finish,  she  com- 
pleted the  Bay  State  Marathon  the  follow- 
ing October.  At  BC,  O'Day  turned  another 
sporting  disappointment  into  triumph.  To 
her  disbelief,  after  a  standout  career  in  high 
school  soccer,  the  University  women's  team 
turned  her  down  as  a  freshman  on  the 
grounds  that  she  was  too  short  and  insuffi- 
ciently aggressive.  She  decided  to  join 
the  club  rugby  team,  and  showed  up  for 
practice  one  day  with  no  idea  of  the  rules. 
The  first  time  he  saw  O'Day  kick  a  ball, 
Coach  Ken  Daly  wondered:  "Where  did  she 
come  from?"  He  soon  found  that  as  well  as 
being  an  excellent  kicker,  O'Day  was  for- 
midable on  defense.  Teammates  dubbed 
her  "the  stone  wall"  as  she  helped  them  to 
an  undefeated  season  in  the  fall  of  2004. 

As  O'Day  enjoys  the  final  months  of 
her  senior  year,  she  is  preparing  for  the 
next  phases  of  her  scientific  career.  She 
will  spend  part  of  the  summer  honing  her 
X-ray  crystallography  skills  in  Kantrowitz's 
lab,  and  she  has  begun  to  formulate  her 
Cambridge  research  project.  Before  she 
sets  off  for  England,  she  plans  to  fit  in  a 
vacation.  Her  only  dilemma,  she  says  with 
a  smile,  will  be  whether  to  take  her  com- 
puter to  the  beach.  ■ 

Jane  Whitehead  is  a  Boston-based  writer. 


Advanced  hoops 


Standing  at  the  podium  on  Senior  Day  at  the  Conte  Forum  postgame  press  conference, 
men's  basketball  coach  Al  Skinner  was  fielding  questions  about  his  two  senior  starters 
and  their  importance  to  his  program  over  the  past  four  years.  "I  know  that  Louis 
[Hinnant]  and  Craig  [Smith]  will  probably  be  asking  for  a  part  of  my  paycheck,"  Skinner 
joked. 

In  the  inaugural  ACC  year  that  many  predicted  would  challenge  the  Eagles,  the  two 
seniors  led  their  team  to  28  wins,  the  final  game  of  the  ACC  tournament,  and  the 
University's  first  appearance  in  the  NCAA  Sweet  16  since  the  1994  run  to  the  Elite  Eight. 
With  Hinnant  and  Smith  starting  all  four  years,  the  Class  of  2006  enjoyed  the  most  vic- 
tories in  BC  history — 96 — along  the  way  collecting  three  NCAA  tournament  appearances 
following  an  NIT  bid  in  their  freshman  year. 

"We  raised  the  bar  for  guys  like  Jared  [Dudley  '07]  and  the  other  guys  who  are  com- 
ing up  in  the  program,"  Hinnant  said.  "We  learned  from  Troy  [Bell  '03]  and  guys  like 
Nate  [Doornekamp  '05]  that  we  had  to  work  hard  to  get  what  we  want,  and  I  think  that 
the  next  classes  will  carry  that  torch." 

Smith  was  named  to  the  All-ACC  first  team — a  year  after  making  the  Big  East's  first 
team — and  finished  his  BC  athletics  career  in  second  place  for  points  (2,349;  behind 
Bell's  2,632,  and  ahead  of  Dana  Barros  '89  by  seven  points)  and  in  first  place  for 
rebounds  (1,114;  breaking  Terry  Driscoll's  record  of  1,071,  set  in  1969).  The  season  also 
provided  Al  Skinner  with  his  300th  career  win. 

Cathy  Inglese's  women's  basketball  team  also  made  it  to  the  round  of  16  in  the 
NCAA  tournament,  a  finish  that  seemed  out  of  reach  as  the  season  ended.  In  ACC  con- 
ference play,  BC  finished  6-8  (they  were  21-12  in  overall  season  play),  handicapped  by 
a  pair  of  losing  streaks,  their  first  four  ACC  games  and  their  final  four  regular  season 
games.  Selected  as  a  number  eight  seed  in  the  NCAA  tournament,  the  women  then  post- 
ed wins  over  Notre  Dame  and  Ohio  State,  the  top-seeded  team  in  BC's  region,  to  vault 
themselves  into  the  Sweet  16  for  the  third  time  in  four  years.  A  close  loss  to  Utah  sent 
BC  home,  but  the  season's  bottom  line  had  been  raised. 

"It  wasn't  like  we  were  getting  blown  out  [in  the  regular  season],"  said  Inglese.  "It 
turned  out  that  three  of  the  Final  Four  in  Boston  were  from  our  conference.  We  were  tak- 
ing things  from  each  game,  going  back  to  work  in  the  Power  Gym  and  making  sure  that 
progress  was  being  made,"  Inglese  said.  "That  was  the  key.  We  were  never  in  awe  or  let 
the  new  settings  get  to  us."  Kevin  Armstrong  '06 


Cast  members  (from  left)  MacMillan,  Tondorf,  and  Sabia 


Made  for  TV 

by  Cava  Feinberg 
BC  soap,  California-style 


Don  MacMillan,  SJ,  '66  performs  his 
own  stunts,  and  he  rarely  flubs  his 
lines.  He  describes  himself  as  the  ultimate 
"method  actor":  a  Jesuit  priest  who  plays 
one — on  the  drama/comedy  series  The  BC, 
a  spoof  of  The  OC,  a  hit  television  show  on 
the  Fox  network.  The  OC  is  a  drama  about 
a  boy  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks 
who  is  taken  in  by  a  wealthy  lawyer  in  Or- 
ange County,  California;  The  BC  follows  a 
wayward  Boston  University  student 
caught  stealing  cars,  who  is  given  a  fresh 
start  at  the  University  up  the  road,  Boston 
College,  thanks  to  Fr.  MacMillan. 

The  actors  are  BC  students,  administra- 
tors, and  faculty,  all  novice  performers. 
The  two  student  creators,  Joe  Sabia  '06  and 
Woody  Tondorf '06,  who  produce,  write, 
and  edit  the  series,  have  no  training  in  film 
or  theater  arts.  Yet  the  good-natured  soap 
opera  has  achieved  considerable  popularity 
on  campus  and  beyond,  with  300,000 
viewers  tuning  in  over  the  first  six  months 


of  this  academic  year,  prompting — or 
prompted  by — stories  in  Newsweek,  the 
New  York  Times,  Boston  Magazine,  and  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  and  by  seg- 
ments on  the  CBS  Evening  News  and  Fox 
25  News  programs. 

MacMillan  is  one  of  several  actors  on 
The  BC  over  a  certain  age  who  hadn't  heard 
of  The  OC  before  being  enlisted  in  the  proj- 
ect. Since  joining  the  cast,  the  quiet,  mild- 
mannered  priest  has  become  the  series' 
breakout  star,  giving  unabashed  perform- 
ances in  choreographed  dance  numbers  on 
O'Neill  Plaza,  knowledgeably  discussing 
rap  music  in  one  scene  and  donning  a  blond 
wig,  sunglasses,  and  an  "I V  Jesuits"  T-shirt 
to  lip-synch  to  a  Jon  Bon  Jovi  rock  ballad,  in 
another.  Sabia  says  he  approached  the 
priest,  a  campus  minister  for  the  past  1 1 
years,  because  "I  just  liked  him.  In  no  way, 
shape,  or  form  did  I  know  he  was  cool." 
When  told  this,  MacMillan  said  he  hadn't 
known  it  either.  "I've  been  having  fun,"  he 


says,  "but  I've  had  to  learn  some  hip-hop 
language  to  keep  up." 

Sabia,  an  economics  and  political  sci- 
ence major  from  Connecticut,  and 
Tondorf,  a  political  science  major  and 
Islamic  studies  minor  trom  Massachusetts, 
also  star  in  the  show — Tondorf  is  the  fallen 
BU  student,  Woody  Atryan  (a  play  on 
The  OC's  main  character,  Ryan  Atwood), 
Sabia  is  the  charming  campus  geek,  Seth 
Lohan  (changed  from  Seth  Cohen).  The 
two  conceived  The  BC  as  a  short  film  to 
showcase  their  campus  comedy  troupe, 
Asinine.  The  original  two-minute  spoof,  a 
near  shot-for-shot  remake  of  a  television 
ad  for  The  OC,  had  its  debut  in  October 
2004  in  front  of  a  live  audience  at  an 
Asinine  show,  made  its  way  onto  BC 
Cable,  and  now  appears  on  Sabia  and 
Tondorf's  website,  www.the-bc.com,  along 
with  full-length  episodes,  a  blog,  and  sev- 
eral commercials  for  The  BC. 

For  anyone  who  doesn't  have  time  to 
savor  a  45-minute  video  but  could  do  with 
a  laugh,  the  five-minute  commercials  cap- 
ture both  the  zany  and  melodramatic  sides 
of  the  series,  without  necessarily  reflecting 
the  plot.  They  also  break  up  the  wait — any- 
where from  one  to  three  months — between 
episodes.  Highlights  have  included  Ath- 
letics Director  Gene  DeFilippo  confiding 
in  his  psychotherapist,  Baldwin  the  Eagle; 
television  newsman  Tim  Russert,  P'08, 
trading  his  job  as  host  of  NBC's  Meet  the 
Press  with  BC  basketball  forward  Jared 
Dudley  '07  for  tickets  to  a  big  game;  and  a 
scene  of  deans  Chris  Darcy,  Paul  Chebator, 
and  Robert  Sherwood  playing  Nintendo  in 
Sherwood's  office. 

Since  the  first  sketch,  Sabia  and 
Tondorf  have  shot  four  full-length 
episodes,  and  the  cast  has  grown  from  6  to 
10  regulars — and  that  doesn't  count  the 
starting  five  of  Boston  College's  basketball 
team,  who  provide  intermittent  comic 
relief  as  friends  of  the  apocryphal  star 
player  Ryan  Lukewalker.  Guest  appear- 
ances have  included  the  editor  of  the 
Heights  newspaper,  Ryan  Heffernan  '06, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Timothy  Crawford  (teaching  a  "Shop  Till 
You  Drop"  course  with  a  chalkboard  full 
of  diagrams  and  equations),  and  BC  Vice 
President  William  B.  Neenan,  SJ  (weaving 
pop  culture  references  into  his  sermons). 

"It  has  been  a  learning  process,"  says 
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Sabia,  who  now  can't  bear  to  watch  the  first 
episode — "we  just  upgraded  trom  a  $300 
to  a  $3,000  camera.  It  was  like  going  from 
Gumby  to  Shrek."  During  an  interview,  he 
opens  his  laptop  computer  and  pulls  up  a 
posting  on  the  show's  website  from  an 
Australian  viewer  ("this  is  the  best ...  I  love 
it").  Many  other  doting  messages  have  been 
sent,  mostly  trom  women:  "Those  videos 
made  it  impossible  to  say  no  to  BC  . . . 
Class  of  20 1 0,"  wrote  a  viewer  named 
Meghan:  "you've  got  somewhat  of  a  cult 
following  here  at  Miami  (Ohio),"  from  a 
Miami  University  student  named  Liz;  "me 
and  my  sisters  at  Tri-Delta  really  do  love 
The  BC,"  wrote  a  viewer  called  Princeton- 
girl,  "you  guvs  are  intelligently  awesome." 

Not  all  feedback  has  been  so  untrou- 
bled, says  Tondorf.  In  October,  an  article 
in  BU's  student  newspaper,  The  Daily  Free 
Press,  sampled  reaction  to  Tondorfs  char- 
acter, the  BU  castoff  costumed  in  a  hood- 
ed sweatshirt  and  dog  tags.  "Try,  BU  kids 
wear  Gucci,"  rebutted  one  student.  Two 
weeks  later,  a  more  introspective  piece  ran 
in  the  paper  containing  interviews  with 
faculty  on,  among  other  themes,  the  use  of 
observation  "to  affirm  or  disconfirm  a 
stereotype,"  and  calling  for  more  interac- 
tion between  students  of  BU  and  other 
universities.  "We're  not  super- focused  on 
the  BC/BU  rivalry,"  says  Sabia,  who  notes 
that  BC  students  receive  their  fair  share  of 
jabs  and  stereotyping  in  the  show.  The  pre- 
miere episode  depicts  Woody  being  issued 
a  pink  Oxford  shirt  and  aviator  glasses 
before  his  first  lower  campus  party. 

At  Episode  Three's  big-screen  pre- 
miere in  December,  more  than  500  stu- 
dents and  staff  turned  out  in  Devlin  008 
for  two  showings,  at  10:00  and  1 1:00  p.m. 
Liz  Byron  '06,  who  attended  the  first 
showing,  said  she  enjoyed  the  humor — 
"funny  but  not  filthy" — and  thought  that 
The  BC  "really  has  united  the  campus,  stu- 
dents and  faculty." 

For  Sabia  and  Tondorf,  the  show  has 
become  an  obsession,  they  say.  Producing 
one  episode  can  take  80-100  hours;  Sabia 
spent  the  final  26  hours  before  premiering 
Episode  Three  sitting  in  front  of  his  com- 
puter frantically  editing.  "This  show  has 
changed  my  life,"  he  says.  "All  of  a  sudden 
we  have  a  portfolio,  a  resume,  a  hit  we 
never  expected."  During  spring  break,  that 
portfolio  took  the  pair  to  Los  Angeles  to 


meet  with  the  executive  producer  of  The 
OC,  Bob  DeLaurentis,  father  of  a  2003 
Boston  College  alumna.  "He  gave  us  a  tour 
of  the  set,  talked  to  us  about  the  business, 
[and  said]  he  liked  our  stuff,"  reports 
Sabia.  The  BC  creators  met  with  several 
agents  and  executives  from  other  networks 
as  well,  to  talk  about  their  futures  and 
pitch  ideas.  "The  BC  got  us  out  there,"  said 
Sabia  after  returning  from  the  trip.  "Now 
people  want  to  know  what  else  we  can  do." 

Tondorf  has  been  applying  to  jobs  on 
the  East  and  West  Coast  for  next  fall,  with 
the  plan  of  putting  his  Middle  Eastern 
studies  to  use  at  an  intelligence  agency  or 


other  government  post.  "But  if  Fox  [net- 
work] called  me  tomorrow  and  offered  me 
a  job,"  he  says,  "I'd  do  it."  Sabia  has  set  his 
sights  squarely  on  Hollywood.  "I'm  going 
to  California,"  he  says.  He  looks  at 
Tondorf  and  nods  yes  until  Tondorf  nods 
too.  "We're  going  to  write  a  pilot  for  a  real 
show,"  says  Sabia.  "We  have  to  do  this." 

The  two  have  no  plans  to  hand  over  the 
reins  of  The  BC.  "What  we  really  hope," 
says  Sabia,  "is  that  other  people  will  follow 
our  lead  and  make  their  own  TV  shows." 
According  to  Sabia,  the  campus  has 
already  seen  an  increase  in  what  he  calls 
"guerrilla  television  shooting."  ■ 


Intercollegiate 


On  February  16,  the  reaffiliation  of  Boston  College  with  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  took  a  step  forward  as  the  10  American 
provincials,  who  together  with  the  Jesuit  Conference  president  constitute  a  governing 
board  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  United  States,  unanimously  authorized  Weston 
Jesuit  to  pursue  a  merger  with  the  University.  Last  year,  BC's  Board  of  Trustees  simi- 
larly authorized  the  University  to  act. 

If  a  merger  is  achieved,  Weston  Jesuit  would  become  part  of  a  new  school  of  the- 
ology and  ministry  at  BC,  to  be  located  on  the  Brighton  Campus.  Included  in  the  pro- 
posed school  would  be  BC's  Institute  of  Religious  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry  and 
the  University's  Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center;  BC's  theology  department  would 
remain  a  department  of  the  College  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Founded  in  1922  as  Weston  College,  Weston  Jesuit  is  one  of  two  U.S.  Jesuit  the- 
ology schools;  last  year  it  enrolled  209  graduate  students,  about  40  percent  of  whom 
were  lay  men  and  women.  From  1959  to  1974,  Weston  Jesuit,  though  still  separate, 
held  the  status  of  a  college  within  BC's  university  structure,  and  prior  to  1959  an  infor- 
mal agreement  between  the  schools  allowed  Weston  graduates  to  receive  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  from  the  University.  Since  1974  the  two  institutions  have  had 
frequent  and  ongoing  collaborations,  including  a  jointly  administered  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  Christian  ethics.  Weston  Jesuit  offers  master's  degree  programs  in  theologi- 
cal studies,  divinity,  and  theology,  as  well  as  a  master  of  arts  in  spiritual  direction,  a 
licentiate  in  sacred  theology,  and  a  doctorate  in  sacred  theology.  Paul  Voosen 

On  March  16-17,  Boston  College's  Center  for  Christian-Jewish  Learning  and 
Brandeis  University  cosponsored  a  two-day  conference  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  Nostra  Aetate  ("In  Our  Time"),  the  landmark  declaration  issued  in  1965  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  that  overturned  centuries  of  Catholic  theological  denigration 
of  Judaism  and  opened  the  door  for  dialogue  and  collaboration  with  non-Christian 
faiths.  Convened  on  both  the  Brandeis  and  BC  campuses,  the  conference  gathered 
panelists  and  guest  speakers  from  Jewish,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Islamic,  Buddhist, 
and  interfaith  organizations. 

Archbishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for 
Interreligious  Dialogue,  delivered  keynote  addresses  on  each  campus.  At  BC  he  cited 
sectarian  clashes  in  the  Sudan,  Iraq,  and  Israel,  and  he  underlined  the  importance  of 
organized  efforts  among  religious  leaders  and  interreligious  councils  to  engage  in 
conversation  and  collaboration.  "When  war  is  raging  there  is  usually  little  possibili- 
ty of  conducting  dialogue,"  he  said.  "Interreligious  dialogue  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
preventive  medicine  than  of  curative  medicine."  Cara  Feinberg 
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Danny  Diamond,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 


Colleen  Farrell,  Bridgewater  State  College 

Varsity  bards 

Photographs  by  Gary  Wayne  Gilbert 

Nineteen  undergraduate  poets  from  19 
area  colleges  and  universities  gathered  in 
Boston  College's  Heights  Room  on  April 
20  to  recite — or  perform — their  work  at 
the  resurrected  Greater  Boston  Intercol- 
legiate Poetry  Festival.  The  event,  which 
until  four  years  ago  had  rotated  among 
area  campuses  for  15  years,  was  revived 
by  a  BC  English  professor  and  poet, 
Suzanne  Matson,  with  support  from  the 
Office  of  the  Academic  Vice  President. 
The  students,  nominated  by  their  English 
departments,  took  three-minute  turns 
before  the  microphone,  and  left  with  a 
printed  chapbook  of  their  poems. 


* 


Jason  Jedrusiak,  Northeastern  University 


Amy  Klein,  Harvard  University 


Joseph  Pisari,  Emerson  College 


Frederick  Gregoire,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 


Kelly  and  admirers,  outside  McGuinn  121 


Style  points 

by  Paul  Voosen 

Clinton  Kelly  dispenses  advice 
on  careers  and,  of  course,  clothing 


Clinton  Kelly  '91,  cohost  of  the  televi- 
sion show  What  Not  to  Wear,  began 
the  Q&A  session  of  his  master  class  on 
February  21  with  a  question  for  the  audi- 
ence packed  into  the  McGuinn  lecture 
hall:  "How  many  people  really  thought 
about  what  you  were  wearing  tonight  be- 
cause I  was  coming?"  After  three-fourths 
of  the  audience  raised  their  hands,  Kelly, 
like  an  archvillain  at  his  apotheosis  with 
his  fists  raised  to  the  heavens,  mock  cack- 
led, "The power  I  have!" 

With  an  average  of  4.5  million  viewers 
a  week,  Kelly's  What  Not  to  Wear,  cohosted 
with  Stacy  London,  is  a  popular  program 
on  the  cable  channel  TLC.  In  every 
episode,  a  fashion  errant,  nominated  by 
friends  or  family,  is  ambushed  by  Kelly 
and  London,  who  offer  their  expertise  and 
$5,000  to  acquire  a  new  wardrobe. 
Accompanying  the  windfall  is  national 
exposure  of  the  subject's  dressing  faux 


pas,  with  joshing  commentary  from  the 
hosts.  Kelly  has  worked  on  the  program, 
with  its  50-episodes-a-year  shooting 
schedule,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  he 
was  returning  to  BC  as  part  of  the  ongoing 
series,  "Master  Class:  Alumni  in 
Residence,"  sponsored  by  Boston  College 
Magazine. 

Prior  to  the  event,  Kelly — attired  in  a 
dark  pin-striped  blazer  over  an  Oxford 
shirt  of  pastel  blue  and  green  vertical 
stripes,  prefaded  jeans,  and  tan  leather 
shoes — had  a  casual  dinner  in  the  Boston 
Room  of  Corcoran  Commons  with  a  small 
group  of  students,  chosen  for  their  interest 
in  magazine  publishing,  journalism,  and 
television  production.  Kellv  holds  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University;  he 
told  the  students  how  he  grabbed  his  first 
brass  ring,  a  full-time  position  at  the 
Manhattan-based  glossy  Marie  Claire: 


Tired  of  freelancing,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
magazine's  editor-in-chief  stating  that  if 
she  gave  him  five  minutes  of  her  time,  he'd 
give  her  100  story  ideas.  She  took  him  up 
on  his  offer  and,  shocked,  he  had  to  come 
up  with  the  ideas  in  24  hours.  The  gambit 
worked — he  was  hired  as  a  contributing 
editor — and  it  served  to  illustrate  the  cre- 
ativity needed  to  break  into  a  competitive 
industry  where,  Kelly  said,  as  an  editor  he 
"received  a  hundred  story  pitches  a  day." 
Fashion  publishing  in  particular,  he  said,  is 
a  "nasty  little  business,"  with  low-paid, 
entry-level  workers  such  as  "closet  girls" 
whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  pack  and 
unpack  sample  clothing  for  the  editors. 
But  if  he  was  the  bearer  of  daunting 
news,  Kelly  was  relentlessly  optimistic  in 
its  presentation,  imploring  the  students 
not  to  worry  so  much  about  their  careers. 
"Follow  happiness,"  he  said,  "and  the 
money  will  follow." 

WHILE  KELLY  AND  THE  STUDENTS  FIN- 
ished  with  dinner,  copies  of  his  recent 
book,  Dress  Your  Best:  The  Complete  Guide 
to  Finding  the  Style  That's  Right  for  Your 
Body,  coauthored  with  London,  sold  out  in 
1  5  minutes  in  the  lobby  outside  of 
McGuinn  121.  There  began  a  line  of  stu- 
dents unable  to  enter  the  full  lecture  hall, 
waiting  for  a  sight  of  Kelly;  it  stretched 
from  the  lobby  into  the  corridors  of  the 
school  of  social  work.  Seeing  this  gauntlet, 
Kelly  delaved  the  start  of  the  master  class 
bv  a  quarter  hour  to  chat  with  the  disap- 
pointed students.  And  then,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a  lecture  hall 
that  is  usually  assigned  to  survey  courses, 
the  visiting  instructor  strolled  in,  and  the 
largely  female  audience  screamed. 

The  first  half  of  Kelly's  master  class,  an 
interview  with  Ben  Birnbaum,  editor  of 
BCM,  began  with  a  series  of  confessions. 
First,  as  a  teenager  on  Long  Island — with 
the  attendant  accent,  which  he  lost  in  an 
elocution  class  at  BC — Kelly  was  a  "preppy 
with  a  mullet."  Second,  when  he  moved 
into  the  Medeiros  Townhouses  on  upper 
campus  his  freshman  year,  his  father  had  to 
install  extra  shelving  to  support  his  sweater 
collection.  And  third,  one  reason  he 
enrolled  at  BC  was  an  item  in  the  Preppy 
Handbook,  which,  according  to  Kelly,  read, 
"You  can  picture  the  students  of  Boston 
College  gathering  on  the  quad  talking 
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about  how  they  keep  their  skin  so  Ivory- 
soap  clean"  and  at  which  he  thought,  "That 
is  the  school  for  me."  During  his  time  at 
the  University,  Kelly  majored  in  communi- 
cation, was  the  president  of  the  chorale, 
and  worked  as  a  singing  waiter  aboard  the 
harbor  cruise  ship  the  Spirit  of  Boston.  In 
his  senior  year,  a  writing  workshop  with 
Robert  Chibka  of  the  English  department 
inspired  Kelly  to  pursue  a  career  in  journal- 
ism. He  had  hoped  to  write  the  great 
American  novel  "in  my  spare  time"  and 
noted  wryly,  "I  wrote  Dress  Your  Best — 
close  enough." 

Kelly's  peripatetic  career  before  What 
Not  to  Wear  included  two  years,  from  1994 


to  1996,  as  a  product  host  at  the  QVC 
shopping  channel  Q2,  a  job  offered  to  him 
while  he  visited  the  channel  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  article  for  the  now  defunct 
magazine  SportStyle  on  "the  future  of 
shopping."  Kelly  quit  QVC  for  freelance 
journalism  when  an  agent  called  him  about 
a  potential  career  in  television,  saying, 
"I'm  seeing  game  shows!"  To  which  Kelly 
reacted,  "There  is  no  way  I'm  going  to 
wake  up  30  years  from  now  and  be  Chuck 
Woolery"  (host  of  Love  Connection).  In 
2001,  after  a  stint  as  deputy  editor  at 
Mademoiselle,  he  became  the  executive  edi- 
tor of  DNR,  a  men's  fashion  trade  maga- 
zine begun  by  a  triend,  and  in  2003  he  was 


Lead  time 


The  University  has  announced  establishment  of  the  Winston  Center  for  Leadership 
and  Ethics  in  the  Carroll  School  of  Management.  The  center  will  bring  executives  and 
scholars  to  campus  for  meetings  and  public  lectures  that  will  focus  on  issues  of  ethi- 
cal leadership.  It  will  also  support  related  faculty  research  and  course  development. 
The  center  was  endowed  by  a  gift  from  Robert  L.  Winston  '60  and  his  wife,  Judith  T. 
Winston.  According  to  Mr.  Winston,  a  retired  senior  vice  president  of  American  Funds 
Distributors,  the  center's  range  will  extend  to  the  law,  journalism,  finance,  the  mili- 
tary, medicine,  and  public  education. 

Through  the  newly  created  Clough  Colloquium  series,  a  gift  of  Charles  Clough,  Jr. 
'64,  and  his  wife,  Gloria  Clough,  MS'96,  the  Winston  Center  will  host  prominent  man- 
agers, authors,  and  scholars  for  public  lectures  and  small-group  executive  learning 
sessions.  A  fund  endowed  by  Norman  Chambers,  MBA'82,  and  his  wife,  Monever 
Chambers,  will  support  additional  public  programs  and  student-focused  activities. 

The  launch  of  the  center  was  scheduled  for  May  4,  with  a  Chambers  program  fea- 
turing Dean  Andrew  Boynton  and  a  panel  discussion  on  "Virtuoso  Teams,"  and  a 
Clough  Colloquium  program  featuring  the  biographer  David  McCullough  speaking  on 
"Leadership  Lessons  from  American  History."  Anna  Marie  Murphy 

Boston  College  has  entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  to  run 
the  105-year-old,  financially  troubled  St.  Columbkille  School,  the  only  remaining 
parochial  elementary  school  in  the  Allston-Brighton  section  of  Boston.  Announced  in 
March  by  University  President  William  P.  Leahy,  SJ,  and  Boston  Cardinal  Sean 
O'Malley,  OFM  Cap,  the  agreement  marks  the  first  time  a  parochial  school  in  the 
United  States  has  handed  over  significant  control  of  its  affairs  to  a  Catholic  university. 

A  new  governing  board  will  consist  of  representatives  from  the  archdiocese,  the 
University,  St.  Columbkille  Parish,  and  the  greater  Boston  Catholic  community.  The 
Lynch  School  of  Education,  which  has  long  provided  St.  Columbkille's  students  with 
tutoring  and  after-school  and  summer  programs,  as  well  as  training  sessions  for  the 
school's  faculty,  will  expand  its  role  to  include  curricufar  development  and  nonacad- 
emic  services  such  as  counseling. 

According  to  Joseph  O'Keefe,  SJ,  the  Lynch  School  dean,  St.  Columbkille  will 
serve  as  a  laboratory  school  for  the  Lynch  School,  a  place  for  innovation  in  curricu- 
lum and  classroom  practices.  "More  of  our  students  will  be  doing  their  practicums 
there,"  he  said;  "more  of  our  alumni  will  likely  teach  there."  St.  Columbkille,  which 
once  extended  through  the  12th  grade  and  enrolled  1,800,  now  serves  274 
prekindergarten  through  eighth-grade  students.  Cara  Feinberg 


invited  to  audition  for  What  Not  to  Wear. 
Explaining  his  selection,  besides  an  imme- 
diate chemistry  with  London,  Kelly  cited  a 
television-wide  move  away  from  "rent-a- 
hosts,"  "the  person  who  just  reads  off  a 
teleprompter";  producers  today  "want 
people  who  have  an  opinion,  who  have  an 
expertise  . . .  who  can  ad-lib." 

Of  the  150  or  so  fashion  greenhorns 
Kelly  has  advised  on  What  Not  to  Wear,  he 
estimates  that  he  has  kept  in  touch  with 
50.  That  morning,  he'd  received  an  e- 
mailed  link  to  the  Nordstrom's  website 
from  one  former  beneficiary,  who  asked, 
"What  do  you  think  about  this  jacket?" 
(Kelly  thought  the  plaid  garment,  which 
had  intentionally  unfinished  seams,  was 
great  for  a  night  out  but  too  casual  for 
work.)  However,  not  all  guests  take  to  the 
show's  realities  so  eagerly.  On  Kelly's 
fourth  episode,  a  woman  in  her  thirties 
watched  the  crew's  covert  footage  of  her 
old  outfits,  excused  herself  to  the  bath- 
room, "and  cried  for  four  hours  straight," 
Kelly  told  his  BC  audience.  "I  felt  like  what 
I  was  doing  for  a  living  was  cruel,  and  that 
I  wasn't  sure  if  I  wanted  to  do  it."  He  later 
found  out  the  woman  was  crying  because 
"she  felt  so  unhappy  with  her  life,  and  her 
clothes  were  just  sort  of  a  reflection  of 
that."  This  is  the  heart  of  the  show  for 
Kelly.  "Let's  dress  a  little  bit  better  so  that 
you  can  get  what  you  want  out  of  life,"  he 
explained,  because  the  way  you  present 
yourself  "tells  the  rest  of  the  world  how 
you  feel  you  deserve  to  be  treated." 

Questions  from  the  audience  followed 
and  continued  for  75  minutes  after  the 
class  as  Kelly  posed  for  pictures  and  auto- 
graphed books.  His  favorite  designers? 
Armani  and  Michael  Kors.  Are  the  old 
clothes  in  WNTW  really  thrown  out?  No, 
they  go  to  the  Salvation  Army.  How  many 
guests  go  back  to  their  old  dressing  habits? 
About  50  percent.  What  was  it  like  at  first 
to  work  with  London?  "Difficult  to  get  a 
word  in  edgewise."  One  student's  question 
was  preempted  by  Kelly,  who  comple- 
mented her  sparkled  green  jacket,  asking, 
"Where's  that  jacket  from?"  Flustered, 
she  answered,  "Kohl's."  Said  Kelly  to  the 
audience,  with  a  wink,  "You  don't  have  to 
spend  a  ton  of  money  on  good  clothes. . . . 
That's  style,  right  there."  Her  ecstatic 
reply,  after  a  few  stunned  moments: 
"Thank  you.  I  have  to  tell  my  mom."  IB 


Mahtani  (right)  with  QSLC  members  Rebecca  Buckley  '08  and  Vincent  DeVivo  '08 


Quality  start 

by  Paul  Voosen 

Student  group  brokers  campus 
improvements 


Five  years  ago,  six  freshmen  living  on 
Newton  Campus  founded  the  Quali- 
ty of  Student  Life  Committee  of  Boston 
College  (QSLC),  dedicated  to  producing 
small  improvements  in  everyday  student 
life.  Their  idea  was  to  collect  suggestions 
from  students,  do  background  research 
and  legwork  on  the  best  of  them,  and  pitch 
fully  developed,  viable  proposals  to  the  ap- 
propriate University  officials — whether 
that  be  the  chief  of  police,  the  University 
librarian,  or  the  academic  vice  president, 
to  cite  a  few  of  the  administrators  with 
whom  the  committee  has  worked.  The 
group  now  has  30  active  members  span- 
ning the  four  classes  and  is  recognized  by 
the  University  as  a  student  club. 

The  2005-06  academic  year  is  the 
committee's  first  without  its  founding 
chair  and  driving  dynamo,  MichaelAaron 
Flicker  '05  (now  a  legislative  aide  for  a 
New  Jersey  senator  in  Washington,  D.  C). 


But  the  committee  has  not  lacked  for 
ambition.  Under  Chair  Jayshree  Mahtani 
'06,  an  economics  major  and  international 
studies  minor  from  Plainview,  New  York, 
the  QSLC  has  focused  on  two  priorities: 
extending  beyond  one  week  the  period 
during  which  students  may  drop  a  course 
without  the  brand  of  a  "W" — for  with- 
drawal— appearing  on  their  external  tran- 
script; and  bundling  the  lab  periods 
required  of  pre-med  and  science  majors  so 
that  they  count,  for  recording  purposes,  as 
one  course  toward  graduation.  Both  issues 
came  to  the  group's  attention  at  the  com- 
mittee's biannual  open  forum  last  fall, 
attended  by  some  50  students.  After 
sounding  out  administrators  to  identify 
and  work  through  potential  areas  of  con- 
cern, and  conducting  an  "overlap  study"  of 
withdrawal  policies  at  peer  institutions, 
the  students  presented  the  two  proposals 
to  the  academic  officers  council  in  March. 


According  to  BC's  associate  academic 
vice  president  for  faculties,  Pat  DeLeeuw, 
discussions  in  the  council  now  focus  on 
what  a  new  withdrawal  cutoff  should  be 
(between  three  and  eight  weeks  seems  typ- 
ical elsewhere).  The  council  has  asked  the 
QSLC  also  to  conduct  an  overlap  study  on 
how  other  universities  treat  lab  courses. 

The  QSLC  presented  its  first  project 
proposal  in  2001,  to  the  Office  of 
Residential  Life.  Flicker  and  cofounders 
David  Polk,  Michael  Hundgen,  Jessica 
Rosen,  Greg  Walsh,  and  Yumi  Son  were 
seeking  renovation  of  the  Barat  House 
basement  on  Newton  Campus  to  create  a 
freshman  common  area,  with  pool  tables 
and  a  kitchen.  The  pitch  failed,  but  the 
University  has  enacted  many  subsequent 
QSLC  proposals,  including:  extension  of 
the  drop/add  period  for  class  sign-ups 
from  seven  days  to  seven  business  days; 
opening  O'Neill  Library  one  hour  earlier 
on  Sundays,  at  10  A.M.;  opening  the  Lower 
Live  dining  hall  one  hour  earlier  on  week- 
days, at  6:30  A.M.;  providing  free  weekday 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times,  Boston 
Globe,  Boston  Herald,  and  the  Economist 
magazine  in  kiosks  around  campus;  launch 
of  a  new  faculty  debate  series  on  issues  of 
interest  to  students  (e.g.,  "The  Morality  of 
Capitalism");  an  education  campaign  on 
the  costs  of  borrowing  dining  hall  utensils 
(trays,  plates,  etc.),  and  a  new  arrangement 
for  anonymous  returns;  recycling  bins  in 
all  classrooms;  installation  of  an  ATM  and 
a  mailbox  in  Corcoran  Commons;  and 
extension  of  card-swipe  access  to  resi- 
dence halls  for  students  living  in  neighbor- 
ed o 

ing  dorms,  from  midnight  to  2  A.M.  on 
weekends. 

AMONG  RECENT  SUGGESTIONS  COL- 

lected  from  forums  or  the  QSLC  website 
(www.bc.edu/clubs/qslc):  Allow  the  BC  ID 
card,  used  for  food  and  other  purchases,  to 
apply  to  photocopies  in  the  libraries;  and 
produce  a  pamphlet  for  students  living  off 
campus  on  local  housing  regulations. 

Next  year,  Mahtani  will  likely  be  attend- 
ing law  school;  her  successor  has  not  yet 
been  elected.  Mahtani's  advice  to  whomev- v 
er  follows:  Be  "polite  and  understanding 
with  administrators."  The  committee,  she 
says,  is  lucky  that  BC's  officials  are  "willing 
to  hear  the  ideas  of  students"  who  are 
"essentially  giving  them  more  work."  ■ 
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Anne  Marie  Mahoney  leads  Evening  Prayer,  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours 


Substitute  preacher 


by  William  Bole 

A  lesson  plan  for  when  no 
priest  is  available 


Late  on  a  Sunday  night  in  February, 
Anne  Marie  Mahoney  got  a  call  from 
her  pastor,  who  had  been  felled  by  the  flu 
and  who  told  her  she  had  to  "do  something 
for  the  Mass  tomorrow  morning."  Ma- 
honey didn't  get  his  drift  until  he  added, 
"You've  been  doing  that  class." 

"That  class"  is  "Advanced  Lay 
Presiding  and  Preaching,"  which  Mahoney 
is  taking  this  semester  through  Boston 
College's  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry  (IREPM).  Her  pas- 
tor, Fr.  Albert  M.  Faretra  of  St.  Joseph 
Parish  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  wanted 
her  to  preside  at  what  is  normally  the 
morning  Mass  but  which  would  now 
become  a  communion  service,  something 
Mahoney  had  never  performed  but  that 
she  had  practiced  in  front  of  her  fellow 
students  and  instructor,  Fr.  James  A. 
Mongelluzzo. 

The  next  morning,  Mahoney  appeared 


before  the  congregation  and  explained  the 
service  she  was  about  to  lead,  which 
includes  some  familiar  elements  of  a  Mass, 
such  as  the  penitential  rite,  Scripture  read- 
ings, a  reflection  on  the  readings,  and 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  but  which  is  not 
actually  a  Mass.  A  key  difference  is  that 
instead  of  consecrating  the  hosts,  which 
laypeople  are  not  ordained  to  do,  Mahoney 
would  walk  over  to  the  tabernacle  and 
bring  out  consecrated  hosts  left  over  from 
Sunday  Mass. 

"I  was  a  little  apprehensive,  obviously, 
and  a  little  unsure  about  where  [to]  stand" 
on  the  altar,  recalled  Mahoney,  a  former 
schoolteacher  who  is  St.  Joseph's  coordi- 
nator of  religious  education.  "But  nobody 
walked  out.  Everybody  pretty  much  went 
away  happy." 

In  her  remarks  before  the  start  of  the 
service,  Mahoney  also  told  the  congrega- 
tion that  by  virtue  of  their  baptism,  all 


Catholics  are  called  to  offer  leadership  in 
the  Church  and  that  lay  Catholics  will  like- 
ly be  doing  so  more  visibly  in  the  future  as 
the  ranks  of  priests  continue  to  thin. 

That  reality  is  the  inspiration  behind 
Mongelluzzo's  class,  which  meets  twice  a 
week  in  Trinity  Chapel  on  the  Newton 
Campus  and  is  limited  to  10  lay  Catholics 
per  semester.  During  the  advanced  course 
as  well  as  the  basic  version  offered  in  the 
fall,  Mongelluzzo  devotes  a  large  share  of 
time  to  communion  services,  which  are 
intended  primarily  for  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals,  but  which  laypeople  may  also  be 
called  on  to  perform  in  parishes  that  are 
understaffed  by  priests. 

"Increasingly,  we  expect  [lay]  people  to 
find  themselves  in  the  same  position  as 
Anne  Marie"  when  she  got  that  late-night 
call,  says  Mongelluzzo,  a  priest  of  the 
Diocese  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who 
serves  as  IREPM's  coordinator  of  liturgi- 
cal life.  Besides  communion  services,  the 
rituals  reviewed  in  Mongelluzzo's  intro- 
ductory and  advanced  classes  have  includ- 
ed Evening  Prayer,  commonly  known  as 
Vespers;  Vigil  for  the  Deceased,  for  wakes; 
the  Rite  of  Committal,  for  burials;  imposi- 
tion of  the  ashes,  on  Ash  Wednesday;  and 
the  Exposition  and  Adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  in  which  the  sacred 
host  is  removed  from  the  tabernacle  and 
exposed  on  the  altar  for  periods  of  quiet 
devotion.  The  students  this  semester  are 
evenly  divided  between  men  and  women, 
and  range  from  young  adult  to  retiree. 

WITH  HIS  READY  SMILE  AND  A  SOOTH- 

ing  voice,  Mongelluzzo  has  a  way  ol  put- 
ting people  instantly  at  ease,  which  is  no 
small  feat  in  a  format  that  requires  stu- 
dents, some  with  little  or  no  pastoral  train- 
ing, to  perform  well-known  liturgical  rites 
and  then  face  the  critiques  of  their  class- 
mates. On  a  recent  Thursday  afternoon, 
nearly  two  weeks  before  the  start  of  Lent, 
Richard  Chasse  was  one  of  two  students 
assigned  to  walk  through  an  Ash 
Wednesday  service. 

Chasse,  who  coordinates  youth  min- 
istry at  the  parish  where  Mahoney  works, 
donned  a  white  liturgical  robe  he  had 
brought  with  him  in  a  garment  bag  and 
took  his  place  at  a  lectern  in  front  of  the 
altar.  He  explained  who  he  was  and  what 
he  was  doing,  because  many  worshippers 
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would  expect  to  see  a  priest  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  as  the  presiding  minister,  he 
stepped  aside  to  let  others  in  the  class  read 
the  Scriptural  passages  and  lead  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful. 

\\  hen  it  came  time  to  preach,  Chasse 
told  of  an  Ash  Wednesday  10  years  earlier 
when,  as  a  youth  minister  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  he  led  25  young  people 
and  parents  on  a  parish  trip  to  Disney 
World.  Speaking  in  a  soft  monotone  and 
making  occasional  eye  contact,  Chasse 
recalled  that  he  had  found  out  beforehand 
there  would  be  no  place  nearby  for  the 
group  to  receive  ashes — and  that  he  would 
haye  to  perform  the  rite  in  Orlando  him- 
self, using  ashes  blessed  ahead  of  time  by 
his  pastor.  The  rest  of  his  reflection 
echoed  advice  he'd  gotten  from  the  pastor 
before  leaving  for  Florida:  "You're  not  just 
giving  ashes,  you're  marking  them  on  the 
journey  of  faith."  The  youth  minister 
stirred  images  of  teenagers  on  a  spiritual 
journev  in  the  unlikely  setting  of  Disney 
World,  telling  of  one  young  parishioner 
who  found  himself  explaining  the  meaning 
of  Lent  to  a  tourist  who  had  asked  him 
why  they  all  had  "dirty  faces." 

After  delivering  his  reflection,  Chasse 
practiced  the  imposition  of  the  ashes. 
Holding  in  one  hand  a  small  glass  tray 
(empty  now,  it  normally  would  contain 
blessed  ashes),  he  traced  the  cross  on  the 
foreheads  of  his  fellow  students.  Chasse, 
who  later  joked  in  an  interview  that  he's 
on  the  20-year  plan  for  getting  his  bache- 
lor's degree  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  and  is  taking 
Mongelluzzo's  class  while  holding  down 
his  parish  job,  has  no  plans  to  offer  an 
actual  Ash  Wednesday  service.  But  he  did 
have  to  leave  class  a  little  early  that  after- 
noon because  his  pastor  had  asked  him  to 
perform  a  Vigil  for  the  Deceased. 

Before  slipping  out  of  the  chapel, 
though,  he  faced  a  liturgical  jury  of  his 
peers. 

"I  just  got  the  idea  that  you  really  val- 
ued these  kids.  I  could  picture  them,  and 
the  ashes,"  said  one  of  his  classmates  as 
they  all  sat  in  a  circle  at  the  front  of  the 
chapel. 

"I  felt  this  time  you  were  more  uptight 
than  last  time,  more  scripted,"  said 
another  student,  alluding  to  Chasse's  past 
performances. 
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"You  brought  so  much  of  your  spirit  to 
[the  reflection],"  said  a  third  student. 

"1  think  it  would  help  to  highlight  the 
more  important  things  with  a  different 
voice  tone,"  said  yet  another. 

The  second  preacher  that  day  was 
Peter  Starz,  a  pastoral  associate  at  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  in  Boston  and  a 
Yale  Divinity  graduate  (class  of '02), 
who  presided  in  a  blue  blazer  and  tie.  Starz 
wove  into  his  reflection  the  recent  head- 
lines about  rural  churches  in  the  South 
burnt  to  ashes,  telling  of  pastors  who 
remained  hopeful,  nevertheless,  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  appropriate  theological  kicker 
that  "through  the  ashes  we  get  to  the  glory 


of  the  Resurrection."  The  group  thought 
his  presentation  was  polished,  though 
some  students  said  they  were  distracted  by 
his  busy  hand  motions  and  quick  steps 
between  the  lectern  and  pews. 

For  the  most  part,  Mongelluzzo  played 
the  facilitator's  role  and  gave  his  feedback 
to  the  presiding  students  one-on-one,  dur- 
ing brief  breaks.  He  did  offer  general 
observations,  advising  the  class,  at  one 
point,  "Don't  be  afraid  of  silence.  Silence 
after  a  reading  or  a  homily  gives  us  time  to 
take  it  all  in."  ■ 

William  Bole  is  a  writer  based  in  Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Slippery  slope 


Ben  Ferriero  '09  and  Joe  Rooney  '07 


It  was  January  21,  2006,  and  the 
men's  ice  hockey  team  had  just 
defeated  the  University  of  Vermont, 
3-0,  setting  themselves  up  for  a 
first-place  national  ranking.  Chris 
Collins  '06  was  leading  the  nation 
in  goals,  and  expectations  were  ris- 
ing for  a  team  that  included  10 
freshmen  and  that  was  supposed  to 
be  in  training  for  a  serious  champi- 
onship run  the  following  year.  "I 
just  have  this  feeling  about  this 
team  right  now,"  Coach  Jerry  York  said  that  night,  alone  in  a  Conte  Forum  hallway 
long  after  the  crowd,  the  players,  and  the  other  coaches  had  gone  home.  "I  just  think 
that  they  are  meshing  and  finally  putting  their  best  work  in  on  the  ice." 

It  was  not  to  be.  January  was  the  best  of  times  for  BC  in  the  regular  season.  But 
then  came  the  worst  of  times:  a  1-5-1  finish  and  a  free  fall  out  of  the  rankings.  In  the 
end,  there  was  no  Beanpot  trophy,  no  Hockey  East  season  championship  or  tourna- 
ment title;  and  a  2-4  record  against  hometown  rival  Boston  University.  And  while  the 
second  win  against  BU  put  BC  in  Milwaukee  for  the  Frozen  Four  tournament,  where 
two  wins  would  have  erased  all  prior  disappointments,  BC  could  only  muster  one, 
6-5,  over  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  before  falling  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  2-1,  in  the  national  championship  game. 

"There  were  definitely  highs  and  lows  throughout  the  season.  There  was  the  point 
when  we  were  Number  One,  and  then  we  hit  the  brick  wall,"  York  said  after  the  team 
returned  from  Milwaukee.  "But  I  don't  think  we  would  have  made  it  to  the  Frozen 
Four  if  we  had  not  fallen  back  down  to  earth  like  that.  That  allowed  us  to  re-evaluate 
where  we  were  as  players  and  as  a  team.  It  was  a  learning  experience  for  all  classes 
on  the  team."  It  was  also  a  great  season  for  two  players:  Collins,  who  finished  with 
34  goals  and  was  a  finalist  for  the  Hobey  Baker  Award,  ice  hockey's  equivalent  of  the 
Heisman  Trophy;  and  Cory  Schneider  '08,  who  became  BC's  first  Ail-American  first- 
team  goaltender  in  the  49  years  that  the  American  Hockey  Coaches  Association  has 
voted  for  All-American  teams.  Schneider  also  set  a  BC  season  shutout  mark  with 
eight,  and  broke  the  team  record  of  saves-in-season  (1,048,  held  by  Scott  Gordon  '86), 
with  1,088  saves.  Kevin  Armstrong  '06 


CITY    LIGHTS 


Before  there  were  blue  states  and  red  states,  there  was  Boston's  way  of  thinking  and  the  South 's 


BY   THOMAS    H.    O    CONNOR 


▼  Margaret  Fuller 


T  Edward  Everett 


T  WUliam  Appleton 


HISTORIANS  of  the  Civil  War  have  rightly  pointed  out  the  many  fac- 
tors that  divided  the  two  sections  of  the  country  and  eventually  led  to  the  final 
crisis  of  the  Union.  There  were  contrasting  theories  of  federal  power  and  states' 
rights;  tensions  between  competitive  economic  systems;  a  breakdown  in  the  pre- 
vailing political  party  structure.  But  perhaps  nowhere  were  the  differences 
between  the  Northern  states  and  the  Southern  states  so  striking  as  in  their  cul- 
tural views  regarding  the  future  direction  of  the  nation. 

When  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visited  Boston  in  1831  during  his  tour  of  the 
United  States,  he  found  that  Boston's  intelligentsia  resembled  "almost  complete- 
ly" the  upper  classes  of  Europe.  Their  manners  were  "distinguished,"  their  con- 
versations "intellectual,"  and  their  libraries  "altogether  literary."  Some  20  years 
later,  in  1852,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  named  Ferenc  Pulszky  visited  Boston  and 
marveled  at  what  this  city's  elite  had  accomplished:  hospitals,  asylums,  charitable 
institutions  of  every  kind,  lecture  series,  athenaeums.  "Boston  is  for  America 
what  the  court  of  Weimar  once  was  for  Germany,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  center  of 
literature  and  science." 

The  goal  of  Boston's  social  and  intellectual  leaders  from  the  1820s  well  into  the 
1 840s  had  been  to  transform  their  city  into  a  kind  of  Athens  in  America,  a  creative 
and  rational  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  embrace.  But  not  all  Americans  were 
pleased.  The  irony  was  to  be  that  in  pursuing  their  city's  (and  their  own)  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  Boston's  leadership  elite  would  contribute  to  a  deepen- 
ing cultural  divide  in  the  country,  making  inevitable  the  final  squaring  off  over  the 
explosive  issue  of  slavery. 
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WHAT  the  Hungarian  Pulszky  did  not  grasp  on  his 
visit  was  that  Boston's  intelligentsia  differed  from  that  of 
Europe  in  at  least  two  respects:  First,  its  ranks  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  artistic  and  scholarly  classes.  Although  great 
writers,  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers — figures  like 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
George  Ticknor — were  an  important  part  of  the  group, 
Boston's  leadership  elite  also  consisted  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  bankers,  merchants,  businessmen,  and  men  of 
affairs  who  were  intent  on  learning  everything  they  could 
about  the  literary  and  scientific  movements  in  progress.  In 
1846,  for  example,  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  founder  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  brought  together  a  group 
of  friends,  "congenial  gentlemen,"  for  the  purpose  of  infor- 
mally discussing  "all  matters  pertaining  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences, to  manufacture  and  to  commerce,  and  all  new  plans 
which  might  be  devised  for  the  amelioration  of  the  country." 


The  first  meeting  of  what  became  known  as  the  Thursday 
Evening  Club  was  held  on  October  27  at  Warren's  home  on 
Park  Street,  and  was  attended  by  Francis  C.  Gray,  a  lawyer 
and  benefactor  of  Harvard;  Martin  Brimmer,  a  German- 
American  merchant  and  Boston's  first  non-Yankee  mayor; 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  textile  magnate;  George  Darracott,  a 
local  business  agent;  Dr.  Charles  Jackson,  a  colleague  of 
Warren's;  and  Dr.  Augustus  Gould,  a  physician  and  noted 
conchologist.  Before  the  evening  was  over,  it  was  agreed 
that  Warren  would  extend  membership  invitations  to  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  surgeon  and  popular  essayist;  William 
Appleton,  a  Whig  congressman;  A.H.  Vinton,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  and  physician;  and  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Boston.  These  were  exciting  times,  when 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  being  founded,  and  the  Harvard  Astronomical 
Observatory  had  just  been  equipped  with  the  world's  largest 
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THE   GOAL    OF   BOSTON    S    SOCIAL   AND    INTELLECTUAL   LEADERS    HAD 
BEEN   TO   TRANSFORM   THEIR   CITY   INTO    A   CREATIVE   AND    RATIONAL 
MODEL   FOR   THE   REST   OF   THE   NATION   TO    EMBRACE.    BUT   NOT 


ALL   AMERICANS   WERE   PLEASED. 


refracting  telescope.  After  dinner  at  each  weekly  Thursday 
meeting,  the  gentlemen  would  sit  around  and  listen  to  pre- 
sentations: Jackson,  for  instance,  spoke  about  developments 
in  telegraphy;  Louis  Agassiz,  recently  arrived  from 
Switzerland,  talked  about  his  work  in  zoology;  young 
Theophilus  Parsons  elaborated  on  maritime  law;  and  Joseph 
Wightman  (later,  mayor  of  Boston)  explained  the  workings 
of  a  new  fire  alarm  system  operated  by  something  called 
"electromagnetism." 

Such  meetings  were  not  the  exclusive  domain  of  Boston 
men.  Many  women  of  the  city  also  enjoyed  opportunities  to 
exchange  views  on  matters  of  shared  intellectual  interest.  A 
leader  in  arranging  such  opportunity  was  Margaret  Fuller, 
whose  father,  a  lawyer  and  congressman,  had  provided  her 
with  a  vigorous  program  of  academic  studies  that  set  her 
educationally  well  above  most  women  her  age.  As  a  teacher 
for  a  brief  period  at  Bronson  Alcott's  Temple  School  in 
Boston,  Fuller  made  lifelong  friendships  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  other  prominent  intellectuals.  Her  talents  as  a 
critic  and  a  poet  were  recognized  by  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Transcendental  Club,  which  made  her  editor  of  its  jour- 
nal the  Dial  in  1840.  At  the  invitation  of  Horace  Greeley,  she 
became  a  literary  critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in 
1845  published  her  book  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
calling  for  the  opening  of  every  occupation  and  profession  to 
women. 

In  1839,  Fuller  started  a  series  of  "Conversations"  with  a 
group  of  women  from  cultivated  Boston  society.  They  met 
on  Wednesday  evenings  at  the  home  of  Elizabeth  Peabody. 
The  daughter  of  a  dentist  and  a  teacher  who  developed  her 
interests  in  languages,  literature,  theology,  and  philosophy, 
Peabody  opened  a  bookstore  on  West  Street,  which  quickly 
became  a  headquarters  for  local  transcendentalists.  She 
published  books  and  pamphlets  produced  by  her  transcen- 
dental friends,  and  for  a  brief  period  also  published  the  Dial, 
establishing  herself  as  the  first  female  publisher  in  Boston. 


I  N  addition  to  a  remarkable  diversity,  Boston's  leadership 
elite  could  claim  a  second  distinction:  Unlike  many  of  their 
European  counterparts,  they  had  little  interest  in  remaining 
apart  from  the  general  population  as  a  separate  caste.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  merely  raising  their  own  intellectual 
standards,  or  those  of  their  own  circle  of  well-placed,  highly 
educated  friends  and  colleagues.  They  wanted  everybody  in 
America  to  know  what  they  had  to  say  about  philosophy  and 
religion,  about  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  about  how  life  and 
society  should  be  in  a  changing  America.  Bursting  with  new 
ideas,  confident  that  they  had  found  the  way  to  a  more 
happy,  prosperous,  and  progressive  future,  Boston's  intellec- 
tual leaders  looked  for  whatever  outlets  would  let  them  make 
their  views  known  to  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  literary  journals  offered  the 
most  immediate  opportunities  for  circulating  their  ideas. 
Back  in  1803,  a  small  group  of  prominent  Bostonians  devot- 
ed to  literary  interests  had  formed  a  club  they  named  the 
Anthology  Society.  They  were  not  professional  men  of  let- 
ters— Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster  and  William  Ellery 
Channing  were  preachers;  William  Emerson  was  founder  of 
the  Philosophical  Society;  William  Tudor  (credited  with  the 
first  reference  to  Boston  as  the  "Athens  of  America")  was  a 
merchant  and  entrepreneur  in  the  ice  trade;  John  T.  Kirkland 
was  president  of  Harvard  College.  They  enjoyed  meeting 
once  a  week  over  dinner  and,  with  Channing  as  the  editor  in 
chief  and  young  Richard  Henry  Dana  as  his  assistant,  they 
inaugurated  what  would  become  the  magazine  called  the 
North  American  Review,  whose  articles,  essays,  and  poetry 
were  a  testament  to  the  range  of  thinking  in  Boston's  literary 
and  academic  circles  during  the  1830s  and  1840s. 

In  1857,  a  number  of  the  local  literati  decided  to  found  an 
even  more  ambitious  journal  that  would  demonstrate  the 
best  thoughts  and  ideas  of  American  writers.  The  first  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (named  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes) 
featured  contributions  from  the  historian  John  Lothrop 
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edward  everett  hale  recalled  attending  public  lectures 
as  a  young  man.  he  would  meet  his  friends  at  the  hall, 
they'd  listen  to  the  speaker,  then  end  up  at  somebody's 
house  afterward  for  oysters,  crackers,  and  cheese. 


Motley,  poets  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Holmes,  whose  popular  "Breakfast-Table"  essays 
would  run  in  the  journal's  pages. 

The  printed  page  alone,  however,  was  not  enough  to  satis- 
fy the  vigorous  energies  and  exploding  ambitions  of  Boston 
writers  and  thinkers.  In  the  late  1820s,  Josiah  Holbrook  of 
Connecticut,  a  Yale  graduate  and  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  sci- 
entific topics,  began  organizing  community  groups  in 
Massachusetts  into  a  system  of  town  lyceums  to  promote 
what  he  called  "mutual  education."  The  idea  of  lecture  pro- 
grams quickly  caught  on,  and  by  1 839  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  and  the  American  Lyceum  Association  had 
established  almost  a  thousand  local  societies  in  New  England 
to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  general  public  for  information  on 
literature,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  new  social  and  edu- 
cational movements  that  were  springing  up. 

In  Boston,  local  clubs  and  institutions  established  pro- 
grams of  public  lectures  throughout  the  city.  Among  the 
best  known  were  those  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  the 
Boston  Lyceum,  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  and  the  Mechanics'  Apprentices' 
Association.  Free  lectures  sponsored  by  the  Lowell  Institute 
drew  as  many  as  10,000  ticket  seekers  for  talks  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  scholars  in  the  country:  Jacob  Bigelow,  a 
Harvard  botanist,  spoke  on  "The  Elements  of  Technology," 
a  word  he  did  much  to  popularize;  Harvard  Divinity's  Henry 
Ware  gave  a  course  on  Palestine;  Edward  Everett  spoke  on 
Greek  antiquities;  James  Russell  Lowell  discussed  poetry; 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  gave  a  series  of  biographical  lectures; 
and  John  Farrar,  a  Harvard  mathematician,  discussed  impli- 
cations of  the  steam  engine.  In  his  reminiscences  of  A  New 
England  Boyhood,  Edward  Everett  Hale  recalled  attending 
such  lectures  as  a  young  man.  He  would  meet  his  friends  at 
the  hall,  they'd  listen  to  the  speaker,  then  end  up  at  some- 
body's house  afterward  for  oysters,  crackers,  and  cheese. 


T  O  ensure  a  truly  literate  public,  however,  libraries  were 
needed,  as  well  as  a  more  effective  system  of  education.  In 
the  1830s  there  were  a  number  of  reading  rooms  and  circu- 
lating libraries  in  Boston.  But  these  facilities  usually  charged 
an  annual  fee  of  5  or  10  dollars,  far  beyond  the  means  of  the 
working  class.  On  March  18,  1848,  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature passed  a  law  calling  for  the  City  of  Boston  to  establish 
a  public  library.  The  Boston  Public  Library  opened  that  year 
as  the  first  substantial  municipal  library  in  America,  origi- 
nally sharing  space  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  rooms  above  the  archway  of  Charles  Bulfinch's 
Tontine  Crescent  in  downtown  Boston.  Some  35  years  later, 
on  a  visit  to  Boston  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  tour,  the 
Oxford  poet  and  educator  Matthew  Arnold  observed  a  bare- 
foot newsboy  reading  quietly  in  the  city's  library  and  com- 
mented: "I  do  not  think  I  have  been  so  impressed  with  any- 
thing else  I  have  seen  since  arriving  in  this  country." 

As  early  as  1647,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
had  ordered  all  townships  with  more  than  a  hundred  fami- 
lies to  establish  grammar  schools.  Puritanism,  after  all, 
required  both  an  educated  clergy  and  a  literate  congregation 
to  read  and  interpret  the  Scriptures.  And  as  a  growing  com- 
mercial center,  Boston  needed  men  who  could  understand 
ledgers  and  calculate  inventories.  After  the  Revolution,  a 
comprehensive  state  law  in  1789  cemented  what  had 
become  the  general  practice,  requiring  townships  to  estab- 
lish primary  and  grammar  schools  open  to  all  children  and 
administered  by  a  popularly  elected  school  committee. 

Yet  by  the  late  1 830s  and  early  1 840s,  it  seemed  clear  that 
the  prevailing  "little  red  schoolhouse,"  with  its  single  room 
and  ungraded  classes,  developed  in  a  largely  rural  environ- 
ment, was  unsuited  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
a  complex  urban  environment.  In  Boston,  where  the  popula- 
tion would  grow  from  43,298  in  1820  to  177,840  in  1860, 
the  number  of  school-age  children  was  quickly  overtaxing 
the  limited  number  of  neighborhood  schools.  As  the  histori- 
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an  Stanley  Schultz  observes  in  The  Culture  Factory:  Boston 
Public  Schools,  1789-1860,  city  leaders  responded  by  draw- 
ing on  familiar  elements  of  the  region's  factory  system: 
School  administrators  would  perform  the  executive  func- 
tions of  managers;  children  would  make  up  the  workforce. 
The  svstem  of  graded  classes,  the  use  of  uniform  textbooks, 
and  the  development  of  a  common  curriculum  produced  a 
measure  of  stability  and  accountability.  Schools  opened  and 
closed  each  dav  with  prayer,  readings  from  the  Scripture 
took  place  regularly,  and  teachers  were  urged  to  impress 
upon  their  students  the  principles  of  piety,  justice  and  truth, 
love  of  country,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  and  temper- 
ance. Poor  children  and  the  children  of  immigrants,  particu- 
larly, the  School  Committee  emphasized  in  its  1850  report, 
should  receive  sufficient  moral  and  religious  teaching  to 
keep  them  "in  the  right  path  amid  the  moral  darkness  which 
is  their  daily  and  domestic  walk." 


As  the  state's  first  secretary  of  education  in  1839,  the 
lawyer  and  former  legislator  Horace  Mann  was  a  leader  in  the 
drive  toward  a  better  organized  and  more  professional 
statewide  system  of  public  schools.  He  brought  about  the 
establishment  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  created  the  first  state 
"normal"  schools  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sional training  of  teachers.  In  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  local 
progressive  educators  such  as  Bronson  Alcott  (who  ran  his 
short-lived  Temple  School  on  principles  of  trust  and  affection) 
and  George  Ripley  (whose  school  at  the  experimental  Brook 
Farm  community  employed  a  form  of  discipline  based  on  rea- 
son and  explanation),  Mann  declared  himself  opposed  to  flog- 
ging and  other  forms  of  corporal  punishment.  He  encouraged 
teachers  to  rely  upon  what  he  called  "moral  suasion." 

By  1860  the  principle  of  free,  tax-supported,  public  edu- 
cation— at  least  at  the  elementary  level — was  accepted 
throughout  most  Northern  states.  Apart  from  producing  lit- 
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erate  citizens  and  industrious  workers,  Boston's  new  public 
schools  were  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  social- 
reform  spirit  of  the  period  that  sought  to  elevate  minds, 
inspire  inquiry,  and  achieve  new  levels  of  accomplishment. 
Teaching  children  to  be  more  humane  and  compassionate 
Christians,  Boston's  leadership  believed,  would  prepare 
them  for  an  ever  more  modern  and  complex  age. 

T  O  their  dismay,  the  Boston  reformers  would  find  that 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  many  citizens  did  not  want  to  mold 
their  lives  and  culture  to  the  society  they  saw  in  New 
England.  One  person  who  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  at 
firsthand  this  cultural  dichotomy  was  30-year-old  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Long  before  Olmsted  designed  the  Boston 
public  park  system  known  as  the  Emerald  Necklace,  he  had 
been  a  civil  engineer,  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  a  casual 
writer.  In  1852,  he  was  asked  by  Henry  Raymond,  editor  of 


the  New  York  Daily  Times,  to  visit  the  South  and  send  back 
his  observations.  In  December,  Olmsted  set  out  on  a  14- 
month  tour  of  the  slave  states,  filing  accounts  that  were  first 
printed  in  the  Times  and  later  published  in  book  form  as  The 
Cotton  Kingdom. 

Olmsted's  principal  concern,  and  certainly  that  of  his 
New  York  publisher,  was  to  investigate  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  to  comment  upon  its  impact  on  Southern  social 
and  economic  life.  The  young  reporter,  however,  became 
keenly  sensitive  to  a  habit  among  Southern  people  of  speak- 
ing proudly  and  defensively  about  their  way  of  life.  For  the 
most  part,  Olmsted  observed,  white  Southerners  were  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  were,  always  had  been,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be.  They  were  reluctant  to  see  their  section  of 
the  country  subjected  to  the  social  experiments  they  heard 
were  taking  place  in  the  Northern  states.  "The  Southerner 
can  understand  nothing  of  all  this,"  Olmsted  wrote.  "He 
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SOUTHERNERS    RIDICULED   THE    IDEA   OF   "  LONG-HAIRED    MEN"    BEING 
BOSSED   AROUND    BY   "SHORT-HAIRED    WOMEN"    (SEE   HENRY   JAMES'S 
THE   BOSTONIANS)    FOR    PURPOSES   THAT   SEEMED   TO    VIOLATE   THE   LAWS 
OF   NATURE   AND    REJECT   THE   WORD    OF   GOD. 


naturally  accepts  the  institutions,  manners,  and  customs  in 
which  he  is  educated  as  necessities  imposed  on  him  by 
Providence." 

In  several  parts  of  the  South,  especially  in  the  Baptist 
regions,  Olmsted  found  some  sympathy  for  Northern  tem- 
perance activities.  But  most  other  reform  movements  of  the 
period  garnered  little  interest  or  support.  Prison  reformers, 
with  their  penology  and  plans  for  the  reformation  of  felons, 
went  unappreciated  among  people  who  believed  in  simple 
justice  and  the  lesson  of  a  hangman's  noose.  Stories  about 
Northern  Utopian  communities,  eccentric  styles  of  social  liv- 
ing, and  pietistic  religious  reform  generated  no  enthusiasm. 
Southerners  by  and  large  preferred  the  changelessness  of 
their  community,  the  homogeneity  of  their  people,  and  an 
evangelical  Protestantism  tied  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
More  radical  Northern  reform  movements — for  universal 
peace,  women's  rights,  and,  of  course,  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery— were  regarded  as  outrageous  and  dangerous.  South- 
erners ridiculed  the  idea  of  "long-haired  men"  being  bossed 
around  by  "short-haired  women"  (see  Henry  James's  The 
Bostonians)  for  purposes  that  seemed  to  violate  the  laws  of 
nature  and  reject  the  word  of  God. 

The  lyceum  movement,  so  prevalent  in  the  North,  did  not 
flourish  in  the  South,  where  citizens  preferred  the  hardy  and 
romantic  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  transcendentalism 
of  Northern  writers  like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Educa- 
tional reforms  deriving  from  government  authority  and 
appropriations  seemed  both  prodigal  and  unnecessary.  In 
the  South,  education  was  regarded  as  a  private  option. 
Wealthy  Southern  families  could  always  pay  for  private 
schools  or  hire  tutors  for  their  younger  children  if  they 
chose,  and  then  send  their  older  sons  off  to  college  in 
England  or  Scotland,  or  to  Harvard,  Dartmouth,  or  Prince- 
ton. And  in  the  South's  rural  communities,  there  was  little 
everyday  need  for  more  than  the  three  R's;  people's  future 
lay  in  tilling  the  soil. 


Nor  was  there  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  most  leading 
Southerners  to  develop  in  their  region  the  type  of  industry 
that  was  powering  the  economy  of  the  North.  Ugly  factory 
buildings,  dirty  smokestacks,  noisy  steam  engines,  and 
hordes  of  urban  laborers  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
Southerners'  idyllic  dreams  of  agrarian  virtue  growing  out 
of  the  old  Republic,  with  open  green  fields,  sparkling 
streams,  and  pure  air.  Olmsted  reported  that  many  people  he 
talked  with  in  Virginia  believed  that  slavery  was  justified 
because  it  protected  the  South  from  the  class  conflicts  they 
observed  in  the  North — rent  riots,  factory  strikes,  immi- 
grant unrest — and  from  "diseased"  philanthropy,  radical 
democracy,  and  socialist  ideas.  The  South,  he  wrote,  saw 
crowded  Northern  cities  as  the  natural  habitat  of  agitators 
and  wild-eyed  reformers,  and  "uniformly  rejected  the  isms 
which  infest  Europe  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of 
this  country."  Two  separate  and  distinct  societies — two  dif- 
ferent cultures — made  up  the  Union. 

The  Boston  view  of  a  rational  and  progressive  Christianity, 
with  a  commitment  to  science  and  technology,  a  highly  edu- 
cated citizenry,  a  creative  literary  culture,  advanced  social  and 
medical  services,  and  an  expanding  view  of  human  rights  and 
social  freedom,  was  not  acceptable  to  Southerners.  Citizens 
of  the  South  tended  to  regard  those  ideas,  variously,  as  a 
rejection  of  fundamental  Christian  morality,  a  violation  of 
states'  rights,  and  an  intrusion  on  personal  liberties;  in  their 
minds,  they  represented  a  reckless  disregard  for  the  stability 
and  security  guaranteed  by  long-established  social  systems, 
class  structures,  and  racial  barriers.  There  was  not  much 
point  to  further  discussion. 


Thomas  H.  O'Connor  '49,  MA'50,  H'93,  is  a  professor  emeritus  of  history 
and  BC's  University  Historian.  His  article  is  drawn  from  The  Athens  of 
America:  Boston  1825-1845,  copyright  ©  2006  by  Thomas  H.  O'Connor,  by 
permission  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Press.  Copies  of  the  book 
may  be  ordered  at  a  discount  from  the  BC  Bookstore  via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


PORTRAITS  (left  to  right):  courtesy  LOC  LC-DIG-ppmsca-08365;  LOC  LC-USZ62-109928;  courtesy  National  Park  Service, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  National  Historic  Site;  LOC  LC-USZ62-1 19074 
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Tetee  K  in  the  1 1  th-floor  female  visiting  room  of  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
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STAYING  HERE 


BY  CARA  FEINBERG 


The  affidavit  for  29-year-old  Tetee  K's  deporta- 
tion trial  tells  the  story  of  a  woman  who  has 
passed  through  hell,  some  of  it  of  her  own  making. 


She  was  born  in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  March  21,  1977. 
Her  parents — a  teenage  mother  and  a  Liberian  soldier — left 
her  as  a  baby  with  her  paternal  grandmother,  to  be  raised  in 
the  Vai  tribal  culture  in  a  house  full  of  children.  She  suffered 
female  genital  mutilation  and  survived  the  onslaught  of  a 
horrific  civil  war  and  ethnic  cleansing  that  during  the  1990s 
wiped  out  nearly  250,000  of  her  country's  people,  including 
many  Vai,  who  were  targeted  for  their  Muslim  faith.  As  a 
girl,  Tetee  witnessed  brutal  killings  by  the  rebels,  including 
the  beheading  of  a  man  in  front  of  her  at  a  roadside  check- 
point. She  is  still  haunted  by  the  memory  of  a  soldier  shov- 
ing a  rock  into  a  dying  man's  mouth  before  stomping  down 
on  his  jaw. 

Tetee  immigrated  to  America  with  her  grandmother, 
brother,  and  sister  in  1991  at  the  age  of  14,  reuniting  with 
her  father,  who  had  arrived  several  years  earlier.  Her  father 
soon  returned  to  Liberia,  leaving  the  children  to  live  with  his 
new  wife  in  a  low-income  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  The 
stepmother  starved  them  and  beat  them,  says  Tetee.  At  1 7, 
Tetee  ran  away  from  home.  For  nearly  10  years,  she  lived  in 
shelters  and  friends'  apartments,  before  joining  her  grand- 
mother in  a  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  housing  project.  At 
25,  she  was  addicted  to  crack  cocaine  and  delivered  her  third 
child.  The  baby,  a  girl,  was  adopted  by  Tetee's  grandmother, 
after  the  city's  Department  of  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 
determined  the  infant  was  an  addict  at  birth;  Tetee's  two 
sons,  born  when  she  was  20  and  22,  were  living  outside 
Washington,  D.C,  with  a  woman  who,  several  years  earlier, 
had  taken  in  Tetee's  brother  and  sister  when  they,  too,  ran 
away  from  their  stepmother. 

By  2005,  at  the  age  of  28,  Tetee  had  a  record  of  convictions. 
Her  offenses  were  shoplifting,  simple  assault  (fighting),  and 
loitering  for  indecent  purposes — no  felonies,  all  misde- 


meanors. But  the  convictions 
had  marked  her  for  deporta- 
tion back  to  Liberia.  Last  July, 
with  her  sentences  already 
behind  her,  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  (which  in 
2003  absorbed  the  duties  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service)  initiated  deportation  proceedings; 
Tetee  was  placed  in  immigration  detention  in  the  Bristol 
County  Jail  in  Rhode  Island. 

Had  Tetee  been  detained  on  criminal  charges — whether 
federal  or  state — a  court  would  have  assigned  her  an  attor- 
ney. But  U.S.  immigration  law  has  no  such  provision. 
Destitute,  she  was  on  her  own. 

The  fact  is  that  many  immigration  lawyers  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  touch  a  case  like  Tetee's  for  money  or  on  a  pro  bono 
basis.  There  were  at  least  three  strikes  against  it:  First,  Tetee 
was  a  repeat  criminal,  and  though  her  crimes  were  fairly 
minor,  they  made  the  chances  of  beating  deportation  slim. 
Second,  she  was  already  in  detention.  Like  most  jails,  the 
Rhode  Island  facility  has  strict  telephone  policies  and  enough 
bureaucratic  hoops  to  claim  hours  of  a  lawyer's  time  (arrang- 
ing a  trip  to  the  doctor's  office  to  obtain  an  expert-witness 
evaluation,  for  example,  can  take  weeks,  if  it's  allowed  at  all). 
Third — and  most  important — Tetee  could  not  pay  anything; 
a  pro  bono  attorney  would  not  only  work  for  free  but  would 
have  to  absorb  all  expenses — the  collect  phone  bills,  witness 
fees  (for  psychological  and  medical  exams),  gas  and  travel, 
court  costs,  and  document  recovery  charges. 

But  last  September,  Tetee  encountered  perhaps  her  first 
piece  of  real  luck  in  years.  Attorney  Mary  Holper,  JD'03, 
together  with  the  seven  students  she  supervises  in  her  role  as 
staff  attorney  for  the  Boston  College  Immigration  and 
Asylum  Project  (BCIAP),  took  Tetee  as  a  client. 


ONLY  A   HANDFUL   OF   ORGANIZATIONS   NATIONWIDE 

provide  pro  bono  representation  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  immigrants — 235,247  in  2004  alone — detained 
yearly  by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  (DHS).  The 
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BCIAP,  one  of  just  two  organizations  in  New  England  prima- 
rily dedicated  to  detention  work,  takes  on  7  to  1 0  cases  a  year, 
all  prepared  and  sometimes  argued  (under  the  lone  staff  attor- 
ney's supervision)  by  second-  and  third-year  BC  Law  student 
volunteers.  The  clients  are  not  necessarily  being  held  because 
they  have  arrest  records.  The  DHS  may  detain  undocument- 


ed aliens  and  asylum  seekers,  as  well  as  legal  permanent  resi- 
dents (green-card  holders)  like  Tetee  who  have  criminal  con- 
victions. In  2004,  89  percent  of  deported  detainees  were 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  legal  representation. 

Dan  Kanstroom,  BCIAP's  founder,  was  a  practicing 
immigration  lawyer  when  he  joined  Boston  College's  Law 


Dan  Kanstroom,  in  his  Stuart  House  office 
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School  faculty  in  1  C)SS.  Immigration  law  was  not  then  a  full- 
blown field  of  study  at  most  law  schools,  as  it  has  become, 
and  Kanstroom  began  offering  his  students  informal  oppor- 
tunities to  help  with  his  work.  In  1  994,  in  response  to  grow- 
ing student  interest,  he  secured  a  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  hired  an  additional  detention 
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attorney,  and  launched  the  BCIAP.  The  program  gained  a 
cosponsor  in  1997,  the  Catholic  Legal  Immigration 
Network,  Inc.  (CLINIC),  a  national  organization  that  advo- 
cates for  immigrants  and  provides  pro  bono  legal  services. 

More  than  once,  BCIAP's  young  counselors  have  had 
what  Kanstroom  calls  a  "Hail  Mary  pass"  experience, 
pulling  victory  from  near  certain  defeat  in  the  courtroom, 
and  it  has  been  years  since  any  client  has  been  deported. 
Recent  cases  have  involved  a  Coptic  Christian  who  fled  reli- 
gious persecution  in  his  native  Egypt;  a  Bosnian  Muslim 
who  lost  his  father,  uncles,  and  grandfather  in  the  genocide 
at  Srebrenica;  and  a  Colombian  who  received  death  threats 
from  guerrillas  for  her  service  to  the  poor. 

This  past  fall,  a  student  in  BC's  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  joined  the  volunteer  staff.  The  hope,  says  Kanstroom, 
is  eventually  to  integrate  a  variety  of  specialists  into  the  pro- 
gram to  help  with  clients'  nonlegal  predicaments.  This  notion 
of  an  interdisciplinary  full-court  press,  says  John  Garvey,  BC 
Law's  dean,  reflects  the  law  school's  mission  to  educate  stu- 
dents "not  just  in  the  law,  but  in  how  to  think  about  the 
lawyer's  role  in  bringing  justice  to  human  affairs."  In  its  early 
days,  the  clinic  mostly  took  on  straightforward  asylum  cases, 
where  the  clients  were  upright  and  the  home  countries  men- 
acing. That  focus  gradually  changed  in  response  to  the  shift- 
ing attentions  of  U.  S.  immigration  law,  which  has  increasing- 
ly targeted  immigrants  who  run  afoul  of  the  criminal  courts. 
The  clients  whose  cases  are  taken  up  now  by  BCIAP  may 
require  drug  rehabilitation,  psychological  help,  job  training, 
and  family  counseling.  "Our  clients  are  rarely  Mother 
Teresas,"  says  Kanstroom.  "But  no  one  deserves  a  death  sen- 
tence for  committing  a  petty  crime." 

TETEE    K'S    CASE    CAME    TO    THE    ATTENTION    OF    THE 

BCIAP  in  July  2005,  on  the  recommendation  of  Holper's 
predecessor,  Alexandra  Dufresne,  who  interviewed  Tetee  at 
the  Rhode  Island  jail.  With  only  a  few  weeks  left  in  what  is 
customarily  a  two-year  BCIAP  staff  attorney  appointment, 
Dufresne,  who  is  now  the  dean  of  Morse  College  at  Yale 
University,  was  not  really  looking  for  a  new  client.  But 
Tetee's  story  grabbed  her.  "In  this  job,  you  get  used  to  hear- 
ing about  a  certain  level  of  human  rights  abuses,"  says 
Dufresne,  "but  Liberia  is  in  a  completely  different  category." 
Usually  it  is  the  student  volunteers  who  find  BCIAP's 
clients.  Every  few  weeks,  they  travel  as  a  group  with  the  staff 
lawyer  to  jails  around  Neyv  England  where  immigration 
detainees  are  held,  giving  "Know  Your  Rights"  presentations. 
The  talks  are  followed  by  "intake"  sessions  conducted  in  thev 
echoing,  concrete  cell  blocks:  Nervous  detainees  form  lines  to 
speak  individually  with  the  BCIAP  volunteers  and  explain 
their  cases.  The  staff  lawyer  and  the  students  take  notes  and 
offer  suggestions,  but  must  be  "very  clear  that  we  are  not  their 
lawyers,  and  we  can't  promise  to  take  them  on,"  says  Holper. 
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This  is  often  the  hardest  part  of  the  work.  Nearly  every 
detainee  needs  a  lawyer  and  most  of  them  tell  compelling  sto- 
ries. "We  have  to  look  for  the  cases  with  the  most  extreme 
human  rights  violations  and  the  clients  we  have  a  shred  of  a 
chance  of  helping,"  says  Holper. 

When  Dufresne  met  Tetee  in  July,  Tetee  had  been  placed 
in  a  solitary  holding  cell.  Sometimes  she  was  easygoing,  the 
correctional  officers  reported;  other  times,  she  couldn't  stop 
crying.  A  small,  round-faced  woman  with  dark  black  skin 
and  tightly  braided  cornrows,  Tetee  wore  a  green,  short- 
sleeved  jail  uniform  that  resembled  surgical  scrubs.  Her 
hands  were  covered  with  scars  from  self-inflicted  cutting 
wounds,  and  when  she  described  her  childhood  in  Liberia, 
her  hands  trembled  and  balled  into  fists.  She  had  been  med- 
icating herself  with  cocaine,  Dufresne  said.  Now,  clean  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  Tetee  was  plagued  by  voices:  The 
headless  man  from  the  Liberian  checkpoint  would  ask  her 
why  she  had  not  saved  him  from  the  soldiers,  Tetee  told 
Dufresne.  Sometimes,  said  Tetee,  he'd  tell  her  it  should  have 
been  her  they  killed. 

Tetee  described  her  experiences  articulately,  vividly,  in  a 
part-Liberian,  part-inner-city-American  accent:  how  her 
grandmother  had  shepherded  her  and  21  other  children 
across  Liberia  to  escape  the  rebel  warlords;  how  they  drank 
water  from  streams  strewn  with  dead  bodies. 

"This  was  a  woman  who  had  endured  a  life  full  of 
unspeakable  cruelty  . . .  yet  had  a  real  gift  for  making  human 
connections,"  says  Dufresne,  "but  it  was  the  fact  that  [she] 
had  legal  options"  that  clinched  BCIAP's  decision  to  take  her 
case.  Tetee  had  been  detained  by  Homeland  Security  not  as 
punishment,  but  as  a  result  of  it.  She  had  two  convictions  for 
shoplifting,  one  in  2002  for  stealing  a  set  of  bedsheets  from 
a  Filene's  store,  and  another  two  years  later  for  concealing  a 
CD  player  she  never  got  past  the  Shaw's  supermarket  doors. 
In  each  case,  she  had  pled  "no  contest"  in  return  for  a  one- 
year  suspended  sentence;  this  way,  she  was  told  by  her  pub- 
lic defender,  she  would  never  spend  a  day  in  jail.  What  she 
was  not  told  was  that  theft  with  a  one-year  sentence,  under 
immigration  law,  qualifies  as  an  "aggravated  felony."  The 
offenses  were  misdemeanors  under  criminal  law,  but  under 
immigration  law  they  had  incurred  a  one-way  ticket  back  to 
her  country  of  origin — a  ravaged  place,  still  policed  by  U.N. 
peacekeepers,  which  she  hadn't  seen  in  14  years. 

Before  leaving  BC,  Dufresne  briefed  Holper  on  Tetee's 
situation.  Holper,  a  calm  and  confident  30-year-old  with  a 
spirited  laugh,  was  no  newcomer  to  immigration  law.  Four 
years  previously,  she  had  been  a  student  volunteer  at  BCIAP. 
Since  graduating  from  BC  Law,  she  had  practiced  with  the 
Capital  Area  Immigrants'  Rights  Coalition  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  specializing  in  detention  cases.  Like  Dufresne,  she 
believed  Tetee's  case  was  a  long  shot — and  without  support 
from  legal  professionals,  hopeless. 


tetee's  looming  deportation  stemmed  from 
two  laws  passed  10  years  ago,  according  to  Kanstroom,  who 
remains  BCIAP's  director.  In  1996,  Congress  enacted  the 
Antiterrorism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act  (AEDPA) 
and  the  Illegal  Immigration  Reform  and  Immigrant 
Responsibility  Act  (IIRIRA),  both  designed  to  toughen 
immigration  law  and  enforcement.  Growing  out  of  increas- 
ing concerns  about  the  potential  for  terrorism  in  this  coun- 
try, they  were  passed  three  years  after  a  small  band  of  men 
with  Al  Qaeda  connections  exploded  a  bomb  in  New  York 
City's  World  Trade  Center,  and  one  year  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building  in  Oklahoma 
City — an  act  of  terrorism  by  a  U.  S.  citizen  that  nonetheless 
fueled  worries  about  foreign  nationals. 

The  new  laws  broadened  the  grounds  for  detention  for 
noncitizens  and  expanded  the  types  of  crimes  for  which 
green-card  holders  could  be  deported  to  include  numerous 
minor  offenses.  They  also  restricted  the  relief  available  to  indi- 
viduals in  deportation  proceedings,  eliminating  some  hard- 
ship waivers  that  used  to  prevent  the  deportation  of  U.  S.  citi- 
zens' immediate  family  members  (Tetee's  children  were  born 
in  this  country).  Henceforth,  certain  acts  of  violence,  fraud, 
and  theft  that  earned  a  sentence  of  a  year  or  more  would  be 
considered  aggravated  felonies  if  committed  by  a  noncitizen. 
What's  more,  says  Kanstroom,  the  laws  were  retroactive; 
noncitizens  whose  crimes  were  committed  before  1 996  could 
be  arrested,  detained,  and  deported.  Crimes  as  minor  as  pirat- 
ing cable  television,  pulling  someone's  hair,  writing  a  bad 
check,  or  jumping  a  subway  turnstile — if  incurring  a  long 
enough  sentence — would  automatically  lead  to  deportation. 

The  result  was  that  in  the  past  decade,  the  number  of  immi- 
gration detainees  across  the  country  on  any  given  night  nearly 
tripled,  to  more  than  21,000.  Official  detention  centers  have 
become  overburdened,  and  the  DHS  now  contracts  with  local 
jails  to  house  some  60  percent  of  its  detainees.  Although  many 
have  committed  no  crimes,  they  share  cell  blocks  with  convict- 
ed inmates,  wear  jail  uniforms,  and  must  abide  by  jail  rules. 
Their  experience  differs  in  one  respect,  however.  While  incar- 
cerated convicts  often  have  access  to  work  programs  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  in  many  facilities,  detainees  do  not. 

What  Kanstroom  finds  most  troubling  about  the  1996 
laws  is  their  elimination  of  immigration  judges'  discretion. 
Previously,  a  green-card-holding  immigrant  could  tell  his  or 
her  story  to  a  judge  who  would  weigh  the  circumstances  and 
decide  whether  or  not  to  grant  a  second  chance.  Now,  for  any 
immigrant  convicted  of  acts  that  qualify  as  aggravated 
felonies  ("Agg  Fells,"  Kanstroom  calls  them),  the  judge's 
decision  is  dictated;  if  a  detainee  cannot  prove  that  certain 
and  serious  harm  awaits,  he  or  she  will  be  deported,  regard- 
less of  family  ties  or  prospects  in  this  country,  or  even  an 
honorable  record  of  U.S.  military  service.  "You  may  have 
lived  in  America  since  the  day  after  you  were  born,"  says 
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Kanstroom,  "but  a  misdemeanor  now  can  put  you  on  a 
plane."  It  proportionality  is  a  fundamental  component  of 
justice,  he  says,  "how  can  we  have  an  immigration  system  so 
disproportionate  in  its  consequences?"  He  poses  that  ques- 
tion in  his  immigration  law  class  each  year. 

Kanstroom  introduces  students  to  immigration  work 
with  spring  break  service  opportunities  at  immigrant  advo- 
cacy organizations.  In  spring  2006,  22  students  signed  up 
for  placements  in  Florida,  California,  Washington  State, 
Texas,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  funded  by  the  students  and 
the  dean's  office.  And  every  year,  some  80  percent  of  those 
spring  break  participants  join  the  BCIAP.  As  Dean  Garvey 
notes,  "Immigration  law  is  an  area  of  law  where  justice  and 
injustice  is  easy  to  see." 

Kanstroom's  passion  for  the  work,  say  several  students,  is 
also  a  powerful  motivator.  An  engaging  speaker  with  a  dry 
wit,  he  is  the  kind  of  professor  that  students  wait  to  talk  with 
after  class,  and  the  kind  of  lawyer  who  displays  photos  of  for- 
mer clients'  children  in  his  office.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  he  is  the  great-grandson  of  immigrants  from  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Ukraine,  but  his  interest  in  immigration 
law,  he  says,  has  little  to  do  with  his  background. 
"Immigration  law  touches  on  every  aspect  of  civic  life,"  he 
reflects  during  an  interview  in  his  Stuart  House  office.  "It 
opens  up  questions  of  government  power,  individual  liber- 
ties, social  responsibility,  basic  human  rights.  .  .  .  The  deci- 
sions we  make  here  shape  our  national  identity." 

KANSTROOM  RARELY  ARGUES  CASES  FOR  THE  BCIAP 

these  days,  but  he  is  often  instrumental  in  preparing  stu- 
dents for  their  work  in  court.  "I  always  ask  students  to  tell  me 
how  they  are  going  to  lose  a  trial,"  he  says.  "There  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  to  do  it  and  we  need  to  cover  them  all." 

In  Tetee's  case,  he  later  related,  there  were  several  losing 
scenarios.  As  an  aggravated  felon,  she  was  not  entitled  to 
judicial  discretion,  and  the  BCIAP  team  would  be  confined 
to  arguments  against  returning  her  to  Liberia  out  of  concern 
for  her  safety.  This  was  problematic;  even  though  Tetee's 
story  comprised  a  litany  of  terrorizing  memories,  the  civil 
war  she  had  fled  14  years  earlier  officially  ended  in  2003 
with  the  exile  of  the  rebel  warlord,  Charles  Taylor.  In 
November  2005,  a  month  after  Tetee's  hearing  was  sched- 
uled to  take  place,  Liberia  would  hold  its  first  democratic 
presidential  election  in  over  two  decades,  and  one  of  the 
front-runners  (who  later  won)  was  Ellen  Johnson-Sirleaf,  a 
Harvard-educated  economist  with  an  agenda  of  peace.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  Tetee  faced  certain  danger, 
Kanstroom  said,  if  Liberia  was  no  longer  a  war  zone. 

The  BCIAP  volunteers  could  argue  that  because  she  had 
suffered  genital  mutilation,  Tetee  would  be  retraumatized  if 
she  returned  to  Liberia;  they  could  also  assert  that  any 
female  child  she  might  have  in  the  future  would  be  subject  to 


Tara  Slepkow, 
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Limaj,  also  a  second-year  law  student 


the  ritual.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
damage  had  already  been  done  to 
Tetee,  and  the  future  child  was 
hypothetical;  some  judges  might 
reason  that,  in  the  here  and  now, 
returning  Tetee  to  Liberia  posed 
no  personal  threat. 

The  best  chance  at  avoiding 
deportation,  Kanstroom,  Dufresne, 
and  Holper  believed,  would  be  to 
get  Tetee's  suspended  shoplifting 
sentences  converted  or  reduced  by 
the  judges  who  handed  them 
down.  This  would  not  eliminate 
her  immigration  problems  alto- 
gether— her  convictions  still  qual- 
ified as  "crimes  of  moral  turpi- 
tude" (in  immigration  law,  a  nebu- 
lous category  ranging  from  murder 


to  theft)  and  preserved  her  as  a 
deportation  candidate,  though  not  a  certain  one.  About  half  of 
all  states  have  laws  requiring  judges  or  public  defenders  to 
warn  defendants  of  any  immigration  consequences  that  may 
flow  from  a  plea  bargain,  and  Rhode  Island,  where  Tetee  was 
sentenced,  is  one  of  them.  If  the  judges  who  had  sentenced  her 
could  be  convinced  that  she  had  not  been  properly  warned, 
and  be  persuaded  to  revise  their  penalties,  a  new  range  of 
arguments  would  open  up.  No  longer  an  aggravated  felon, 
Tetee  would  be  eligible  to  appeal  to  an  immigration  judge's 
discretion,  and  then  the  BCIAP  could  present  her  entire 
story  for  consideration. 

That  is  precisely  what  happened.  Before  she  left  BC,  ' 
Dufresne  contacted  the  immigration  clinic  at  Roger 
Williams  University  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and  arranged 
for  the  Rhode  Island  clinic  to  represent  Tetee  in  absentia  in 
two  sentence-reduction  requests.  Two  days  before  Tetee's 
deportation  case  was  due  to  be  heard  on  October  2 1 ,  a  law 
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Mary  Holper,  JD'03,  staff  attorney  for  the  BCIAP 


student  from  Roger  Williams  called  with  the  results:  One 
judge  had  responded  with  an  1 1 -month  sentence;  the  other 
with  a  sentence  of  364  days,  just  under  the  tipping  point  for 
aggravated  felony.  Tetee's  deportation  trial  was  postponed 
for  two  months  while  Holper  and  the  BCIAP  students  pre- 
pared a  new  set  of  arguments. 


ALL    SEVEN    BCIAP    STUDENT    VOLUNTEERS    PARTICI- 

pated  in  Tetee's  case  at  some  point.  Second-year  law  student 
Eric  Averion,  for  instance,  helped  write  a  brief  for  the  first 
hearing  in  October  arguing  that  the  crimes  Tetee  had  commit- 
ted were  not  serious  enough  to  warrant  deportation.  The  case 
is  one  of  four  Averion  has  worked  on  since  joining  BCIAP  in 
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September.  Most  volunteers  spend  a  minimum  of  eight  hours 
a  week  on  the  immigration  cases,  he  says,  but  many  end  up 
devoting  more,  in  addition  to  carrying  a  full  complement  of 
law  school  courses.  No  one,  he  says,  works  more  hours  than 
Holper,  whose  car  once  was  towed  after  sitting  overnight  in 
the  BC  lot  (she  now  has  a  special  overnight  pass). 


Two  second-year  law  students,  Tara  Slepkow  and 
Rebecca  Cantu,  devoted  their  time  at  the  BCIAP  almost 
entirely  to  Tetee's  case.  The  high-energy  Slepkow,  who 
speaks  in  rapid-fire  bursts,  started  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
clinic  last  summer  and  first  heard  about  Tetee  from 
Alexandra  Dufresne.  She  wanted  to  be  involved  with  a  case 
from  beginning  to  end,  so  Holper  assigned  her  to  conduct 
the  detainee's  direct  exam  at  the  December  trial.  This  would 
be  Slepkow's  first  time  arguing  in  a  courtroom.  To  prepare, 
she  and  Holper  interviewed  Tetee  nearly  every  week  for  four 
months  at  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  Tetee  had  been  transferred 
in  August  by  Homeland  Security.  (No  one  informed  the 
BCIAP  or  Tetee's  family  of  the  switch;  Holper  learned  of  it 
when  she  arrived  at  the  Bristol  County  Jail  for  an  interview.) 

Rebecca  Cantu's  responsibilities  resided  with  Tetee's 
family,  whose  testimony  would  be  needed  to  affirm  Tetee's 
stories  of  her  childhood,  to  shed  light  on  her  character,  and 
to  prove  to  the  court  that  she  had  a  system  of  support.  Six 
times  in  three  months,  Cantu  and  Holper  drove  to  the  cock- 
roach-infested Providence  housing  project  where  Tetee's 
grandmother  lived  with  Diamond,  Tetee's  four-year-old 
daughter,  and  Tetee's  younger,  pregnant  sister.  Tetee's 
grandmother  spoke  only  Vai,  so  Tetee's  aunt  had  to  be  pres- 
ent to  translate.  An  uncle  showed  up  once,  as  did  Tetee's  sis- 
ter. Tetee's  daughter,  Diamond,  was  there  every  time.  On 
one  of  Cantu's  first  visits.  Diamond  smiled  and  introduced 
her  to  a  headless  Barbie  doll  she  called  "Mommy." 

TETEE'S  TRIAL  WAS  SET  FOR  DECEMBER  29,  A  RAINY 

Thursday,  in  the  Boston  Immigration  Court  in  downtown 
Boston's  JFK  Federal  Building.  The  judge  who  would  decide 
her  fate,  however,  would  be  sitting  with  the  U.  S.  government 
attorney  in  a  courtroom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Owing  to 
docket  overloads,  immigration  cases  are  often  heard  by 
judges  in  distant  immigration  courtrooms  via  videoconfer- 
encing. Holper  had  filed  a  motion  in  October  to  try  Tetee's 
case  before  a  Boston  judge,  but  she  held  out  little  hope.  In 
two  years  as  an  immigration  lawyer,  she  has  rarely  seen  that 
strategy  work. 

Two  officers  led  Tetee  down  a  hallway  filled  with  nervous 
immigrant  families  and  into  the  courtroom — one  of  six  on 
the  courthouse's  designated  immigration  floor.  The  large 
room  with  matte  blue  walls  and  a  row  of  fogged-up  windows 
was  occupied  only  by  Holper,  Slepkow,  and  members  of 
Tetee's  family — two  older  women  and  a  child,  who  were 
seated  in  the  gallery.  The  judge's  bench  was  empty,  and  to 
the  right  of  it,  a  television  rested  on  a  cart,  surmounted  with 
a  video  camera.  Tetee  was  dressed  in  orange  jail  scrubs.  Her 
hands  were  culled  to  a  chain  attached  to  the  leg  irons  around 
her  ankles,  and  the  metal  links  jangled  with  every  step.  She 
saw  her  aunt  and  grandmother  and  began  to  tear  up.  Then 
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tered" in  the  noisy  hallway  outside. 
Tetee  watched  them  file  out,  and  September. 

called  to  Diamond  in  a  shaky  voice, 
"Be  good." 

On  the  television  screen,  a  long 
shot  of  the  judge  in  his  black  robe  and  the  government  attor- 
ney, in  a  dark  suit,  appeared.  The  courtroom  on  the  screen 
seemed  nearly  identical  to  the  one  in  Boston,  and  when  the 
judge,  looking  out  of  focus,  addressed  Tetee,  a  small  square 
image  of  the  Boston  courtroom  opened  in  the  bottom  right 
corner  so  Tetee  could  see  herself  as  he  saw  her.  The  judge 
had  control  of  the  camera  in  the  Boston  courtroom,  he  told 
Tetee;  he  could  zoom  in  or  zoom  out. 

Slepkow  and  Holper's  plan  was  to  emphasize  the  hard- 
ship Tetee's  deportation  would  inflict  on  Tetee  and  her  fam- 
ily. Slepkow  would  ask  Tetee  to  recount  her  traumatic 
upbringing  in  Liberia  and  America;  this,  she  hoped,  would 
provide  a  mitigating  background  for  her  crimes.  In  testimo- 
ny, Tetee  and  her  character  witnesses  would  assert  that  she 
accepted  responsibility  for  her  actions. 

Tetee,  still  seated,  her  eyes  red,  answered  Slepkow's  ques- 
tions softly,  sparing  no  details  of  the  beatings  she'd  taken 
and  the  deprivations — of  food,  belongings,  and  education — 


she'd  endured.  Slepkow  asked  Tetee  about  her  shoplifting 
crimes  and  how  she  had  lost  custody  of  her  children.  She'd 
stolen  the  sheets  from  Filene's,  Tetee  said,  because  she  was 
living  with  her  boyfriend  in  an  abandoned  building  and  was 
cold.  And  it  was  cocaine,  she  said,  that  broke  up  her  family. 
The  judge  interrupted  Slepkow  and  asked  Tetee  where  she 
stood  with  drugs  now.  "I  stopped  when  I  was  arrested,  your 
Honor,"  Tetee  responded,  pronouncing  the  silent  "H."  She 
had  been  clean,  she  said,  for  the  six  months  she'd  spent  in 
immigration  detention.  "I  feel  terrible,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  wavered  and  cracked:  "I  am  disgusted  with  myself." 

When  Slepkow  finished  her  direct  exam,  the  Hartford 
courtroom  camera  panned  to  the  government  attorney.  He 
was  a  slim  white  man  with  silver  hair,  but  on  the  video  screen, 
his  face  often  blurred  into  a  dark  circle  with  an  occasional 
nose  and  lips.  For  weeks,  Holper  and  Slepkow  and  occasion- 
ally Kanstroom  had  been  playing  the  role  of  government 
attorney  with  Tetee,  practicing  searing  cross-examinations 
in  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction.  "You've  been 
arrested  six  times  before,"  Holper  would  challenge  her,  "and 
you've  never  cleaned  up  your  act,  have  you?"  "You  have  three 
children  you  could  not  take  care  of,"  she'd  follow  up,  "but 
you're  no  more  financially  capable  of  that  now,  are  you?" 

To  the  BCIAP  team's  surprise,  the  government  attorney's 
manner  was  mild,  almost  deferential.  He  asked  Tetee  five  or 
six  open-ended  questions  about  how  she  felt  about  returning 
to  Liberia.  Then  he  asked  her  whether  she  missed  cocaine. 
"No,  Sir,"  she  said,  then  repeated  it  again,  shaking  her  head 
vigorously,  "NO,  SIR."  She  had  been  attending  a  trauma 
group  in  jail,  and  a  jail  psychiatrist  had  prescribed  antide- 
pressants, she  told  him;  she  had  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
her  problems.  "I  haven't  seen  my  kids  in  six  months,"  she 
said,  tears  now  rolling  down  her  face.  She  began  rocking 
back  and  forth  in  her  wooden  chair,  looking  plaintively  into 
the  television  camera.  "Please  forgive  me  for  what  I  have 
done." 

The  government  attorney  nodded  at  her  and  thanked  her, 
then  closed  the  file  folder  on  his  desk.  He  turned  to  the  judge 
and  told  him  he  not  only  waived  the  rest  of  his  cross-exami- 
nation, he  waived  cross-examination  of  the  other  witnesses 
BCIAP  had  lined  up — Tetee's  relatives;  the  guardian  of 
Tetee's  two  boys  in  Maryland;  a  gynecologist  who  had  exam- 
ined Tetee  on  a  pro  bono  basis  to  confirm  her  physical  muti- 
lation; a  pro  bono  psychologist  who  diagnosed  her  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder;  and  a  Liberian-born  journalist 
who  had  reviewed  Tetee's  affidavit  at  Holper's  request. 

"I  find  this  to  be  a  very  well  put  together,  complete  pres- 
entation," said  the  attorney.  "I  have  no  objection  to  resting 
on  the  affidavits."  He  was  referring  to  the  136-page  booklet 
of  documents  Tetee's  lawyers  had  submitted:  statements 
from  Tetee's  grandmother,  aunt,  and  sister,  written  up  by 
Cantu;  affidavits  from  the  psychologist  and  gynecologist; 
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thick  legal  briefs  prepared  by  several  students  at  the  BCIAP, 
including  Slepkow,  Cantu,  and  Averion;  a  statement  from 
the  BC  social-work  graduate  student,  who  had  put  together 
a  list  of  drug  treatment  and  job  training  programs  Tetee 
could  participate  in  if  released  from  jail;  and  a  17-page 
description  ot  current  conditions  in  Liberia  from  the 
Liberian  journalist. 

Tetee  remained  expressionless,  but  both  Holper  and 
Slepkow  looked  stunned.  It  was  a  rare  move  by  the  govern- 
ment to  wane  cross-examination,  Holper  said  later,  one  that 
was  soon  topped  by  the  judge.  "I  certainly  find  this  respon- 
dent to  be  a  credible  and  genuine  witness,"  the  judge 
responded.  He  then  turned  and  looked  directly  into  the  cam- 
era; he  too  had  read  the  thick  stack  of  documents,  he  said, 
and  he  praised  Tetee's  counselors  for  their  thorough  work. 
The  affidavits  would  be  sufficient  for  him  as  well,  and  he  was 
readv  to  render  a  decision. 

Tetee's  crimes  were  not  particularly  serious  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  the  judge  said,  and  he  took  into  consideration  her 
long  residencv  in  the  United  States.  "There  is  no  evidence  of 
bad  character  or  undesirability,"  he  noted,  and  "I  see  evi- 
dence of  admirable  efforts  to  rehabilitate."  He  then  zoomed 
in  on  Tetee  with  the  video  camera.  "It  is  not  lost  on  this 
court,  however,  that  cocaine  is  a  serious,  destructive  addic- 
tion, and  your  life,  so  far,  has  reflected  that."  When  she 
looked  blankly  back  at  the  television  screen,  he  zoomed  in 
tighter.  "I  am  granting  you  cancellation  of  removal,"  he  said. 
"That  means  you  can  keep  your  green  card  and  walk  out  of 
detention  tomorrow."  But  this  would  be  a  onetime  privilege, 
he  said  sternly — "If  you  reoffend  ever  again,  even  if  your 
lawyers  came  back  and  begged  me  to  give  you  another 
chance,  I  could  not."  The  laws  are  very  clear,  he  said.  Judicial 
discretion,  under  the  1996  statutes,  is  at  best  a  one-shot 
deal;  if  Tetee  were  to  commit  another  crime,  her  legal 
options  for  relief  would  narrow  to  proving  persecution  in 
her  home  country.  No  other  factors  would  matter. 

Tetee  thanked  the  judge  and  told  him  she  understood,  but 
she  spoke  with  a  flat,  meek  voice.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
judge  wrapped  up  the  case  with  the  lawyers  and  the  televi- 
sion screen  went  black  that  she  burst  into  tears  and  fell  into 
Slepkow's  arms.  "I  can  see  my  kids  again,"  she  kept  repeat- 
ing. "I'm  going  to  be  an  excellent  mother  now,  I  swear." 

Holper  hugged  Tetee  and  Slepkow,  but  just  as  she  started 
to  speak,  the  two  officers  in  the  gallery  stood  up  and 
approached  Tetee.  Tetee's  family  was  in  the  hallway,  Holper 
reminded  them,  holding  her  hand  up  like  a  traffic  cop  to  halt 
them — and  only  Tetee  had  heard  the  verdict.  "We'll  do  a 
walk  by,"  they  said,  taking  Tetee  by  the  elbows,  leaving  her 
hands  in  cuffs.  "They  can  pick  her  up  tomorrow." 

Outside  the  courtroom,  the  hallway  buzzed  with  anxious 
chatter — in  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  Haitian  Creole — and  fam- 
ilies in  suits  and  dresses  sat  crowded  onto  four  long  wooden 


benches  against  the  walls.  Tetee's  family  was  at  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor,  and  when  Tetee  called  out  to  them,  they  imme- 
diately stood  up  and  began  walking  hurriedly  toward  her. 
The  officers  continued  leading  Tetee  away  from  them 
toward  the  elevator,  and  she  craned  her  neck  around  to  shout 
an  ecstatic,  "We  won!"  Tetee's  grandmother  burst  into  tears 
and  clapped  her  hand  to  her  heart,  stopping  in  her  tracks; 
Tetee's  aunt  nodded  calmly  and  braced  her  mother.  "I'm 
going  to  come  home  to  you,  Diamond,"  Tetee  shouted  to  her 
daughter,  "Can  you  come  give  Mommy  a  hug?"  Diamond 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  hallway,  then  wrapped  her 
arms  around  her  great-grandmother's  leg. 

GOVERNMENT    ATTORNEYS    RARELY    GO    SO    SOFT    ON 

immigration  respondents,  Kanstroom  says  in  an  interview  a 
few  weeks  after  the  trial;  most  of  the  time,  they  press  every 
witness  to  the  wall.  He  describes  a  recent  BCIAP  asylum 
case  involving  a  mild-mannered  Somalian  client  who  had 
never  committed  a  crime,  had  visible  torture  scars,  and  faced 
certain  death  on  repatriation.  "He  had  fled  from  persecution 
without  identity  documents,"  says  Kanstroom,  "and  the  gov- 
ernment fought  tooth  and  nail  to  the  end." 

"What  Holper  and  her  students  did  for  Tetee  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  legal  work,"  he  says.  "We  don't  cherry-pick 
the  easy  cases,  and  I  can  say  that  for  Tetee,  I  was  not  opti- 
mistic." Tetee's  case  was  an  excellent  teaching  tool,  he  notes. 
It  "came  down  to  a  legal  technicality  only  a  lawyer  would 
know  to  argue." 

For  Holper,  this  is  the  value  of  BCIAP.  "We  take  so  few 
cases  a  year — we  don't  even  make  a  dent  in  the  general  prob- 
lem," she  says.  But  the  clinic's  work  provides  examples  to 
judges,  immigration  lawyers,  and  policy  makers — current 
and  in  training — of  just  how  injudicious  deportation  law  has 
become.  If  cases  with  similar  circumstances  can  have  two 
different  outcomes  depending  only  on  whether  or  not  a 
lawyer  is  involved,  says  Holper,  the  system  is  set  up  to  fail  the 
immigrant.  Proportionality,  humanity,  and  mercy  are  deeply 
important  aspects  of  law,  and  they  should  apply  to  any  indi- 
vidual. "The  government  always  has  a  lawyer,"  says  Holper. 
"We  provide  a  fair  fight." 

postscript:  Tetee  K  was  released  from  jail  early,  on  the  night  of 
her  trial.  Correctional  officers  from  her  cell  block  chipped  in  the 
money  for  a  bus  ticket  to  Providence.  Since  then,  attempts  by 
Holper  and  Slepkow  to  reach  her  have  failed.  Voice  mail  mes- 
sages, letters,  and  packets  containing  legal  documents  and  lists 
of  drug  rehabilitation,  child  care,  and  job  training  programs  in 
Providence  have  yielded  no  response.  The  BCIAP  team  has 
turned  to  other  cases:  an  undocumented  man  from  Zimbabwe 
who  witnessed — and  can  help  police  solve — a  violent  crime  com- 
mitted on  American  soil,  an  undocumented  Guatemalan  woman 
brutalized  by  her  American  husband,  a  green-card-holding 
Haitian  man  ordered  deported  for  a  drug  conviction. 
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above:  Brett  Marks  '06  directs  the  suicides  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mark  Buttweiler  '09  and  Nicole  Erlach  '09,  in  the  Bonn  Studi> 


Some  800  Boston  College  students  exhibited  their  artistic  achievements  at  the  University's  eighth 
annua!  Arts  Festival,  which  filled  venues  from  O'Neill  Plaza  to  O'Connell  House,  April  27-29.  For  the 

preceding  seven  months,  the  campus  abounded  with  works  in  progress — blocking  diagrams,  red  ink, 
second  takes,  repeated  refrains — some  of  which  were  captured  by  BCAA's  senior  photographer  in  the 
images  presented  here.  The  BC  Arts  Council  started  the  festival  in  1999,  as  a  one-day  affair;  the  2005 

edition  drew  an  attendance  of  12,000  over  three  days.  This  year's  alumni  award  for  distinguished 
achievement  was  given  to  Amy  Poehler  '93,  from  the  cast  of  Saturday  Night  Live. 
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above:  Rafiq  Salim  '06  in  the  Connolly  House  ceramics  studio,  below:  BC  bOp  trombones,  from  left,  Julie  Grimes  '07,  Jonathan  Romiti  '08,  Bryan  Chu  '09,  and  Thomas 
Fraser  '07,  during  a  rehearsal  of  "Chattanooga  Choo  Choo,"  in  the  band  room  of  Conte  Forum 


above:  From  left,  Russ  Dauterman  '07,  Jacqueline  Dalley,  adjunct  assistant  professor,  and  Anna  Light,  costume  shop  supervisor,  work  on  the  wardrobe  for  the  main-stage 
production  of  Cabaret,  below:  Associate  Professor  Michael  Mulhern  (right)  critiques  the  in-progress  work  of  Chris  Slevin  '06  in  Devlin  Hall 


above:  From  left,  Dance  Org's  Chantal  Bourel  '08,  Allison  Ivers  '08  (back),  Mary  Taber  '08,  and  Alexandra  Charleston  '09  in  O'Connell  House,  below:  Will  Nunziata  '06  (at 
piano)  discusses  arrangements  for  Bat  Boy  with,  from  left,  Chris  Hopkins  '08,  Danielle  Naugler  '06,  and  Lacey  Upton  '06 
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The  author  as  a  boy,  and  his  first  home 


JVL  1 JN  JL)  y  the  moment  occurred  many  times,  but  as  my  father  was 
ill  during  most  of  my  childhood,  there  could  have  been  very  few  occasions  when  we 
would  have  been  riding  together  on  the  bus  from  Harvard  Square  to  Park  Circle  in 
Arlington  Heights,  a  short  walk  from  our  home.  The  moment  that  I  recall  so  firmly  and 
vividly,  whether  it  happened  just  once  or  more  than  once,  is  this.  On  its  way  along 
Brighton  Street  in  Belmont,  just  west  of  Hills  Crossing,  our  bus  passed  a  large  old  man- 
sion, painted  white,  with  tall  pillars  and  a  veranda  in  front.  It  was  by  far  the  greatest  house 
around,  quite  out  of  place  in  that  neighborhood  of  truck  farms  and  smaller,  newer  homes. 


What  my  father  found  remarkable  was  not  the  structure 
itself,  but  the  sweep  of  lawn  to  one  side  of  it,  separated  from 
the  building  by  a  gravel  driveway  that  went  far  back,  proba- 
bly to  a  carriage  house  out  of  sight.  This  lawn  that  we  beheld 
for  just  a  fleeting  moment,  my  father  let  me  know,  in  a  voice 
filled  with  admiration,  almost  awe,  was  a  lawn  as  perfect  as 
a  lawn  could  ever  be. 

It  was  about  50  yards  deep  and  15  yards  wide.  Across  the 
driveway  were  shrubbery  plantings,  and  toward  the  back,  a 
large  tree,  probably  an  oak.  I  believe  that  another  large  tree 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  house,  for  in  my  mind  the  lawn  is 
always  dappled  in  shade.  No  flowers;  just  green,  a  study  in 
shades  of  green. 

I  passed  that  lawn  many  times  after  my  father's  death, 
always  of  course  recalling  his  admiration,  and  always  con- 
curring in  his  judgment.  It  was  a  perfect  lawn. 

MY  FATHER  KNEW  SOMETHING  ABOUT  LAWNS.  I  HAVE 

been  told  that  his  lawn  at  our  home  in  Arlington  Heights, 


until  he  was  too  ill  to  maintain  it,  was  considered  a  show- 
piece in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  not  a  large  lawn.  The  house  stood  on  a  corner  lot, 
and  very  close  to  the  street.  There  was  very  little  front  yard, 
and  almost  no  backyard  at  all.  Only  the  side  yards  allowed 
him  reasonable  space  for  gardening.  My  parents  had  passed 
papers  on  the  house,  their  first  and  only  house,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Great  Depression,  in  fact  on  the  day  before  FDR 
closed  the  nation's  banks  to  prevent  panic  withdrawals.  I  was 
born  a  month  after  that,  in  April  1933.  When  my  mother 
brought  me  home  from  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  it  was  to 
what  was  for  both  of  us  a  brand-new  house. 

There  is  a  picture  of  that  new  house,  shingled,  two  sto- 
ries, a  colonial,  taken  by  my  father  a  few  months  later,  dated 
September  1 933.  The  view  shows  the  front  and  west  sides  of 
the  house.  In  addition  to  the  small  foundation  shrubs,  prob- 
ably planted  by  the  builder,  there  are  three  poplar  trees  that 
my  father  planted  that  first  summer  and  a  large  oak  tree 
toward  the  back  of  that  side  lawn.  In  the  east  side  yard, 
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almost  out  of  sight,  is  an  apple  tree;  the  lot  on  which  the 
house  stood  had  once  been  part  of  an  orchard. 

The  lawn  itself  has  been  mowed  and  clipped  for  the  pho- 
tograph. Just  a  few  months  old,  it  already  looks  full  and  lush. 
My  father  loved  to  mow  and  rake  and  trim  and  water.  When 
he  finished,  he  would  carry  the  cuttings  across  the  street  in  a 
bushel  basket  and  toss  them  along  the  edge  of  the  pasture 
there.  After  a  few  years,  this  accumulation  formed  a  ridge  of 
thick  underbrush. 

Another  photograph,  taken  from  the  same  spot  perhaps 
six  years  later,  shows  a  very  different  yard.  The  poplars  and 
the  apple  tree  are  gone,  casualties  of  the  September  1938 
hurricane.  (The  apple  tree  was  not  missed;  it  was  diseased 
and  bore  wormy  fruit.)  And  there  is  now  a  picket  fence,  per- 
haps 12  feet  long,  bisecting  the  lawn,  running  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  lot  toward  the  same  corner  of  the 
house.  My  father's  intention  in  building  this  fence  and  plac- 
ing it  at  this  unusual  angle  was  to  discourage  neighborhood 
kids  from  cutting  across  his  lawn.  As  the  photo  also  shows, 
he  had  rerouted  the  pipe  to  the  oil  tank  in  the  cellar,  extend- 
ing it  so  that  it  ran  alongside  the  front  of  the  house,  just 
below  the  bottom  row  of  shingles,  to  a  cement  block  the  size 
of  a  small  tombstone  that  he  had  built  at  the  end  of  the  front 
walk.  This  ingenious  construction  allowed  the  oil  delivery- 
man  to  connect  to  the  pipe  from  the  front  walk  instead 
of  dragging  his  hose  across  the  lawn,  staining  and  killing 
the  grass. 

Soon  after  though,  by  1940,  my  father  had  dismantled 
the  picket  fence  and  planted  a  privet  hedge  around  three 
sides  of  the  yard.  (On  the  east  side  a  stone  wall  separated  our 
property  from  that  of  the  neighbor  next  door.)  Planting 
what  I  estimate  to  be  200  feet  of  privets  was  a  huge  under- 
taking. Whether  or  not  it  was  my 
father's  main  intention,  the  privets 
assured  protection  for  the  lawn  that 
they  enclosed. 

That  there  are  no  flowers  in  the 
early  photograph  is  not  surprising; 
my  father  preferred  lawn  and  green- 
ery. But  out  of  view  there  was,  or 
would  be  by  1940,  a  very  small 
kitchen  garden.  A  red  floribunda 
rose  climbed  a  trellis  against  the 
cement  wall  of  the  back  staircase.  In 
front  of  it  were  a  pale  purple  azalea, 
a  yellow  perennial  alyssum,  and  red 
and  white  clusters  of  sweet  william, 
biennials  that  kept  reseeding  them- 
selves. Also  near  the  stairs  were  two 
large  peony  plants,  one  with  deep 
crimson  blossoms  and  the  other 
with  white.  I  think  that  my  father 
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MY  FATHER'S  INGENIOUS 

" 

TO  CONNECT  TO  THE  PIPE 

FROM  THE  FRONT  WALK 

;STEAD  OF  DRAGGING 

HIS  HOSE  AC 

LAWN,  STAINING  AND 
KILLING  THE  GRASS. 

liked  peonies  less  for  their  huge  and  fragrant  blossoms  than 
for  their  shiny  dark  foliage. 

I  believe  that  my  father  wanted  me  to  share  his  passion  for 
gardening.  (My  older  brother  was  a  lost  cause  in  this  regard.) 
There  is  a  photograph  in  which  he  has  posed  me  at  watering 
the  lawn.  I  am  perhaps  four  or  five,  dressed  in  a  little  baseball 
cap,  seersucker  overalls,  and  sandals.  I  am  ignoring  the  cam- 
era, concentrating  on  my  task.  My  hose  is  pointed  directly  to 
my  left,  casting  a  fine  spray  over  cropped  grass.  Then  there 
was  a  lawn  ornament  that  he  bought  for  me,  a  wooden  cutout 
of  a  kind  popular  at  the  time,  each  side  painted  identically. 
Mine  showed  a  young  girl  wearing  a  bonnet  and  a  summer 
frock,  her  extended  arm  holding  a  watering  can.  My  father's 
name  for  her  was  "Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary."  The  orna- 
ment did  not  last  a  season.  It  was  stolen,  my  father  thought  by 
some  yard-trampling  kid  who  had  run  afoul  of  him. 

I  did  not  take  to  gardening.  One  of  my  early  chores  was 
to  hold  up  those  droop-headed  peonies  so  that  my  father 
could  mow  beneath  them.  I  remember  those  moments  as 
frightening,  though  whether  because  of  the  oncoming 
mower  blades  or  my  father's  sharp  commands  I  cannot  say. 
As  my  father's  illness  worsened  and  he  could  no  longer  tend 
to  his  yard,  this  responsibility  fell  to  my  brother  and  to  me. 
Maintaining  the  hedge  was  a  continuous  chore.  My  job  each 
spring  was  to  remove  by  hand  the  fallen  leaves  that  had 
become  wedged  in  its  branches.  My  brother's  summer  job 
was  to  keep  the  hedge  trimmed  waist  high.  We  hated  that 
hedge.  And  the  hedge  turned  out  to  be  not  quite  the  buffer 
that  my  father  had  intended.  Roughhousing  older  boys 
delighted  in  pushing  one  another  into  it,  arousing  my 
father's  ire  as  he  watched  helplessly  from  a  window. 

Those  last  years  must  have  been  very  difficult  for  him.  A 

great  part  of  his  life's  dream  was  to 
have  his  own  home,  his  own  yard. 
Now,  in  his  fifties,  he  was  cut  down 
by  a  degenerative  illness,  something 
akin  to  ALS,  and,  amidst  other  sad- 
ness, his  showpiece  yard  was  getting 
minimal  care  from  his  disinclined 
sons.  My  mother  did  what  she 
could,  but  she  had  care  of  the  house 
and  of  him.  She  did  help  me  start  my 
own  victory  garden  in  the  strip  of 
soil  behind  the  house,  a  place  too 
shaded  for  tomatoes.  My  sole  crop 
was  the  only  vegetable  that  I  would 
eat  at  that  time,  green  beans, 
Kentucky  Wonders. 

ALL    THE    YEARS    THAT    I    KNEW 

him,  my  father  was  ill,  my  father  was 
cranky.  (These  words  are  related 
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in  German,  I  learned  later — krank 
means  ill.)  I  regret  that  so  many  of 
my  memories  are  touched  bv  his 
irascibility,  and  that  it  is  onlv  with 
difficulty  that  I  recall  the  obstacles 
he  overcame  in  his  life.  His  school- 
ing ended  with  sixth  grade,  when  he 
lost  a  year  recovering  from  tetanus 
— it  nearly  killed  him — and,  accord- 
ing to  family  legend,  was  too  embar- 
rassed  to  return  at  a  grade  lower 
than  his  friends.  His  first  wife  died 
in  childbirth,  leaving  him  with  a  son, 
mv  brother.  Mv  father's  talents  were 
great;  not  just  gardening,  but  pho- 
tography and  carpentry.  And  he  was 
an  autodidact;  geography  and  histo- 
ry were  his  specialties.  In  his  over- 
stuffed chair  next  to  the  Philco  table 
radio,  he  would  follow  the  progress 

of  World  War  II,  coordinating  the  reports  of  overseas  cor- 
respondents with  the  maps  in  his  Rand  McNally  atlas 
spread  open  on  his  lap.  He  wrote  poems;  he  kept  journals; 
he  could  tell  a  story.  His  lawn  was  almost  perfect.  Now  60 
years  later,  though  I  do  not  share  his  gardening  ambitions  or 
standards,  I  do  push  a  reel  mower,  and  I  water  and  clip  my 
lawn  by  hand. 

I  WAS   14  WHEN   MY  FATHER  DIED   IN   I948,   RIGHT   AT 

the  start  of  the  new  year.  His  decline  had  been  steady  for 
almost  a  decade.  Others  understood — and  I  certainly  must 
have  understood — when  the  end  was  drawing  near,  though 
this  event  was  not  talked  about  in  my  presence.  Our  gift  to 
him  that  Christmas  had  been  a  rosary,  which  soon  would  be 
wrapped  around  his  fingers  when  he  lay  in  wake  in  an  open 
casket.  My  own  Christmas  presents  included  dress-up 
clothes — a  white  shirt  and  knickers. 

He  lived  his  last  year  in  a  hospital  bed  downstairs  in  the 
sunroom,  but  for  his  final  day  on  earth  the  bed  had  been 
wheeled  into  the  living  room.  A  candle  in  its  holder  burned 
on  a  pedestal,  replacing  for  that  day  a  marble  statue  of  the 
Venus  de  Milo.  This  alabaster  reproduction  had  been  my 
father's  favorite  wedding  gift,  though  one  that  my  mother 
did  not  quite  approve  of.  The  lady's  arms  were  missing,  he 
used  to  tease  me,  because  she  bit  her  fingernails — as  I  did.  It 
was  a  family  joke. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  he  died.  A  great  blizzard  was 
blowing  outside,  the  storm  of  the  winter.  The  roads  were 
impassible;  I  am  sure  that  explains  why  no  priest  was  present 
at  the  deathbed.  The  curate  at  St.  James  Parish,  first  it  was 
Fr.  Rossiter  and  later  Fr.  Everard,  in  several  earlier  emergen- 
cies had  responded  to  my  mother's  predawn  telephone  calls 
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THE  STORM  CONTINUED.  BY 

EVENING,  THE  FRONT  YARD 

WAS  AN  UNDULATING  COVER 

OF  SNOW,  RISING  EVEN  TO 

SHIELD  THOSE  PRIVETS 
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MY  FATHER'S  LAST  MAJOR 

WORK  OF  GARDENING. 
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and  driven  to  the  house  to  adminis- 
ter Extreme  Unction,  as  the  Anoint- 
ing of  the  Sick  was  then  called,  to 
my  father.  On  the  evening  previous 
to  this  day,  my  Aunt  Anna,  the  sister 
to  whom  my  mother  felt  closest,  had 
come  from  her  home  in  North 
Cambridge  ahead  of  the  storm,  to 
stay  overnight.  So  there  were  four 
of  us  around  the  deathbed,  my 
mother,  my  brother,  my  aunt,  and 
me.  My  mother  stood  very  close  to 
my  father,  bending  over  his  body 
from  time  to  time,  talking  to  him  as 
he  labored  for  breath. 

As  the  end  came  near,  she  curled 
his  fingers  around  the  crucifix  that 
all  their  lives  together  had  hung 
above  their  bed.  When  mv  father 

J 

was  drawing  his  very  last,  quick 
breaths,  he  gripped  it  tightly,  my  mother  told  us  later,  this 
final  gesture  a  sign  of  his  faith. 

In  my  own  memories,  his  spiritual  life  might  be  character- 
ized as  wary.  He  had  not  been  inside  a  church  for  many  years, 
of  course;  his  illness  had  prevented  that.  "Be  sure  to  give  my 
regards  to  the  Reverend  Maurice,"  he  would  regularly  call  to 
me  from  his  bed  as  I  left  the  house  to  go  to  Sunday  Mass. 
"The  Reverend  Maurice"  was  Fr.  Maurice  O'Connor,  pastor 
of  St.  James  Parish,  whom  I  knew  my  father  considered  high- 
falutin,  a  very  stuffed  shirt.  I  did  not  then  and  do  not  now  find 
any  great  incongruity  between  what  I  perceived  as  my 
father's  jaunty  irreligiosity  and  my  mother's  interpretation  of 
his  deathbed  action.  When  his  life  had  gone,  we  all  knelt  and 
prayed  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

The  storm  continued.  By  evening,  the  front  yard  was  an 
undulating  cover  of  snow,  rising  even  to  shield  those  privets 
whose  planting  nearly  a  decade  ago  was  certainly  my  father's 
last  major  work  of  gardening.  My  uncle  Bill,  my  mother's 
brother,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  town  and  had  a  con- 
nection in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  arranged  for  a 
snowplow  to  come  and  clear  the  street  and  the  gravel  side- 
walk, piling  a  huge  bank  of  snow  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture 
across  the  street.  All  through  the  night  my  mother,  mv  aunt, 
and  my  brother  took  turns  at  the  side  of  my  father's  body, 
watching,  according  to  the  old  custom.  The  next  day  the 
funeral  director,  Danehy  from  North  Cambridge,  would  be 
coming  and  going,  preparing  for  a  home  wake.  Cars  of 
mourners  would  arrive,  and  neighbors  would  be  bringing 
their  homemade  pies  and  cakes.  I  would  awake  to  the  bustle 
in  the  house. 

Paul  Doherty  is  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College. 
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Faith,  hope,  and  politics 


by  Michael  Molyneux 

Practicing  religion  in  the 
public  realm 


The  football  game  wasn't  a  classic. 
Boston  College  would  go  on  to  beat 
Ball  State  38-0.  But  a  prominent  Wash- 
ington journalist  sat  next  to  the  University 
president,  who  had  a  suggestion:  convene 
a  campus  forum  on  the  challenges  to 
Catholics  in  politics  and  government.  The 
conversation,  between  William  P.  Leahy, 
SJ,  and  Tim  Russert,  the  NBC  political 
analyst  (and  father  of  a  BC  sophomore), 
happened  on  October  1,  2005.  By  Thanks- 
giving, Russert  was  able  to  call  Leahy  to 
say,  "I  have  an  early  Christmas  present  for 
you." 

So  on  the  bitterly  cold  night  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  a  stellar  lineup  of  Washington 
hands  took  the  stage  in  Conte  Forum. 
And,  by  BC  police  estimates,  some  6,000 
people,  from  the  campus  and  the  wider 
community,  turned  out  for  a  discussion  of 
"Catholic  Politicians  in  the  U.  S.:  Their 
Faith  and  Public  Policy."  The  event  was 


filmed  by  C-Span  and  was  broadcast  sev- 
eral times  in  March.  It  was  also  shown  live 
on  Boston  College's  website. 

Russert's  balanced  ticket  of  a  panel 
included  James  Carville,  who  helped  engi- 
neer Bill  Clinton's  presidential  victory  in 
1992;  Edward  W.  Gillespie,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee; E.J.  Dionne,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  onetime  Rome  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Peggy  Noonan,  the  best-selling  author 
who  served  as  speechwriter  for  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  H.  W.  Bush  (for 
whom  she  turned  the  phrase  "a  thousand 
points  of  light"). 

Russert,  a  genial,  evenhanded  modera- 
tor, opened  by  declaring  his  Jesuit  back- 
ground, having  attended  Canisius  High 
School  in  Buffalo.  Like  him,  all  four  pan- 
elists are  Catholic,  though  surely  with 
varying  degrees  of  orthodoxy.  Carville, 
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From  left:  Carville,  Russert,  Noonan 


who  maintained  that  "the  Church's  posi- 
tion on  birth  control  in  marriage  is  ridicu- 
lous," termed  himself  "the  ultimate  cafete- 
ria Catholic."  "Everybody  in  some  way  or 
another  takes  what  they  want,"  he  said. 
"The  real  thing  is  how  we  treat  each 
other." 

When  the  panelists  addressed  the  cen- 
tral question  of  balancing  faith  and  public 
policy,  each  individually  asserted  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good 
Republican,  or  Democrat,  or  conservative, 
or  liberal — whatever  it  was,  actually,  that 
he  or  she  happened  to  be.  And  over  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  discus- 
sion touched,  albeit  sometimes  briefly,  on 
issues  of  gay  marriage,  labor  unions, 
embryonic  stem  cell  research,  euthanasia, 
the  death  penalty,  health  care,  social  jus- 
tice, and  the  war  in  Iraq. 

But  the  great  challenge  to  the  panel,  as 
to  many  American  Catholics,  was  the  issue 


of  abortion  as  it  arises  in  the  public  arena, 
and  the  conversation  circled  back  to  it 
again  and  again.  Carville,  who  introduced 
the  subject  early,  called  abortion  "the 
mother  lode  issue."  He  speculated  that  10 
percent  of  American  Catholics  accept  the 
Church's  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  procedure  (in  fact,  the  figure  is  more 
like  42  percent,  but  among  young  Catho- 
lics— the  so-called  millennials  born  since 
1977 — the  figure  is  indeed  1 1  percent); 
and  he  said  each  politician  must  heed  per- 
sonal conscience. 

Noonan  noted  that  liberals  often  claim 
to  speak  for  "the  little  guy"  struggling  at 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  socioeconomic  lad- 
der, but,  she  said,  "there's  no  guy  who  is 
littler  than  someone  who  might  be  aborted 
tomorrow." 

To  Dionne,  the  question  of  "how  can 
you  best  protect  life"  has  many  dimen- 
sions, including  the  encouragement  of 


contraception  and  abstinence.  But  for  the 
pregnant  woman,  he  asked,  isn't  she  more 
likely  to  choose  life  "if  she  has  economic 
opportunitv  and  health  care  coverage?" 

Noonan  acknowledged  the  point  but 
stressed  the  need  to  "talk  about  abortion: 
why  is  it  not  good,  why  do  we  not  want  it 
to  be  legally  protected  in  the  United 
States."  "As  a  society,"  she  said,  "you  don't 
feel  good  about  it." 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  Dionne  had 
joked  that  "the  Church's  job  in  politics  is 
to  make  all  of  us  feel  guiltv  about  some- 
thing."  "In  the  last  election,"  he  said,  "the 
Church  did  not  seem  to  be  an  equal- 
opportunity  guilt  producer,"  as  the  abor- 
tion issue  overshadowed  other  moral  con- 
cerns such  as  responsibility  for  poverty 
and  war. 

In  that  election,  Russert  recalled,  two 
Catholic  bishops  said  Holy  Communion 
should  be  denied  to  the  Democratic  presi- 
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dential  candidate,  John  Kerry,  because  of 
his  support  of  abortion  rights,  a  tactic  that 
raised  concern  on  the  dais.  In  Noonan's 
view,  "I  don't  know  how  you  can  look  into 
somebody's  soul." 

Gay  marriage  was  another  divisive 
topic.  Gillespie  at  one  point  stated  his 
belief  that  "marriage  is  the  union  between 
one  man  and  one  woman"  and  later  said 
that  while  he  felt  compassion  toward  gay 
people,  that  "doesn't  mean  I  have  to  aban- 
don the  tenets  of  my  faith." 

Dionne  brought  a  personal  dimension 
to  the  issue,  telling  the  story  of  a  gay 
cousin  in  Massachusetts  who  married  his 
partner  of  31  years.  The  occasion,  he  said, 
"forced  me  to  rethink  a  lot  of  things. ...  I 
was  happy  for  my  cousin.  I  did  not  think 
that  was  a  moral  evil." 

While  all  Catholics  in  public  life  con- 
tend with  these  issues  to  some  extent,  they 
may  be  inescapable  for  judges.  Referring 
to  the  five  Catholics  on  the  Supreme 
Court  (John  Roberts,  Jr.,  Antonin  Scalia, 
Anthony  Kennedy,  Samuel  Alito,  Jr., 
Clarence  Thomas — all  nominated  by 
Republican  presidents),  Russert  asked, 
"Do  they  have  the  same  standard  that 
Catholic  politicians,  legislators,  are  held 
to?"  "Must  they  vote,"  he  asked,  "to  over- 
turn Roe  v.  Wade?" 

Gillespie,  who  said  he'd  served  as  an 
advisor  to  Roberts  and  Alito  as  they 
prepared  for  their  Senate  confirmation 
hearings,  responded  that  from  what  he'd 
learned  of  the  men,  "their  faith  is  some- 
thing they  would  set  aside  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  law." 

PERHAPS  BECAUSE  THE  PANELISTS 

follow  elections  closely  and  live  by  them,  it 
was  a  night  to  examine  not  only  the 
Catholic  politician  but  also  the  Catholic 
voter.  Much  was  made  of  defections  by 
Catholics  from  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  Republicans'  relative  strength 
among  voters  who  attend  church  frequent- 
ly. According  to  Gillespie,  upwards  of  80 
percent  of  the  Catholic  presidential  vote 
went  to  the  Democratic  candidate  in  1960 
(the  Catholic  John  F.  Kennedy),  a  number 
that  fell  in  2004  to  47  percent  as  Catholics 
chose  George  W.  Bush  over  the  Catholic 
Kerry.  Gillespie  recalled  a  bygone  era 
when  the  proverbial  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  upon 
hearing  a  young  man  had  become  a 


Republican,  said  it  couldn't  be:  "I  just  saw 
him  at  Mass  yesterday." 

While  the  Catholic  vote  may  have  once 
belonged  to  the  Democrats,  Dionne  said, 
now  "there  is  no  Catholic  vote."  With 
roughly  40  percent  of  Catholics  declaring 
themselves  Republican  and  40  percent 
Democrat,  "the  fight  is  for  the  20,"  he  said, 
adding  that  "they  live  in  rather  important 
places  in  large  numbers,  such  as  Ohio. . . . 
We're  going  to  be  fighting  for  this 
Catholic  vote  for  a  long  time." 

In  Noonan's  view,  much  of  the  defec- 
tion that  took  place  from  the  1 960s  to 
1 980s  involved  social  issues.  "The 
Democratic  Party  almost  seemed  to  have 
some  kind  of  odd  leftism  imposed  on  it," 
she  said. 

THE  EVENT  WAS  SPONSORED  BY  BC's 

Church  in  the  21st  Century  Center,  which 
grew  out  of  a  University  initiative  in  2002 
to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  renewing  the 
Church  in  the  wake  of  scandal  and  for 
handing  on  the  Catholic  faith  to  young 
people.  Some  1,200  students  claimed  tick- 
ets before  the  deluged  organizers  ceased 
counting,  a  turnout  that  "exploded  all 
expectations,"  said  Timothy  P.  Muldoon, 
director  of  the  center.  Students  got  their 
own  section  up  front,  a  wedge  of  white 
folding  chairs  that  was  guarded  by  student 
ushers.  Undergraduates  packed  in  at  the 
last  minute,  pulling  out  cell  phones  to 
track  down  their  friends. 

An  unscientific  sample  of  student  opin- 
ion by  an  infiltrator  into  the  section  yield- 
ed high  marks  for  the  speakers  and  the 
program.  Soren  Lagaard  '08,  who  is 
Catholic  and  a  political  science  major  from 
Cambridge,  Minnesota,  said  he  was  taken 
with  the  assertion  made  by  James  Carville 
that  there  is  but  one  teaching,  that  "three 
thousand  times"  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  told 
us  how  we  should  act  toward  the  poor. 
Lagaard  also  held  out  Carville's  con- 
tention that  Jesus  "was  so  concerned  about 
the  issue  of  homosexuality  that  he  uttered 
not  a  single  word  on  it." 

Sitting  next  to  Lagaard,  Kate 
Gazzaniga  '09,  a  Congregationalist  from 
Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  said,  "Regard- 
less of  whether  you're  Catholic  or  not, 
it's  important  to  see  that  ultimately  reli- 
gion will  come  into  politics."  Alicia  Perez 
'09  noted  that  the  more  liberal  panelists 


stressed  economic  issues  while  "the 
Republicans  and  conservatives  empha- 
sized black-and-white  issues  like  gay  mar- 
riage." She  is  from  Bastrop,  Texas,  where, 
she  said,  "I'm  considered  pretty  liberal.  But 
here. . . ."  Yousef  Mustafa,  a  freshman 
from  Jersey  City  who  is  Muslim,  said  one 
thing  that  stayed  with  him  was  Gillespie's 
assertion  that  someone  who  favors  abor- 
tion rights  could  address  a  Republican 
convention  but  that  speakers  at  a  Dem- 
ocratic convention  could  not  diverge  from 
the  party  line. 

BC  faculty  members  also  gave  the 
evening  high  grades.  "It  was  thoughtful,  it 
was  relevant,  it  was  well  attended,"  said 
Alan  Wolfe,  professor  of  political  science 
and  director  of  the  Boisi  Center  for 
Religion  and  American  Public  Life.  Fr. 
Robert  Imbelli,  an  associate  professor  of 
theology,  too  was  pleased  by  the  crowd's 
interest,  but  he  went  on  to  say,  "The  event 
was  a  bare  beginning,"  that  it  ended  just 
as  the  panelists  were  moving  toward  a 
"more  personal  engagement  with  issues  of 
personal  faith  and  theological  vision."  A 
follow-up,  smaller-scaled  event  is  being 
planned  by  the  C21  Center  "to  try  and 
deepen  the  conversation,"  according  to  its 
director,  Muldoon.  Details  will  be  posted 
on  the  C21  website,  www.bc.edu/church21. 
An  annotated  list  of  background  reading 
on  the  subject  can  also  be  found  at  the 
website. 

IN  HIS  CONCLUDING  REMARKS  BEFORE 

the  crowd  at  Conte,  Russert  observed  that 
the  distillation  of  faith  and  politics  may 
come  down  to  "What  do  you  emphasize?" 
For  the  Democrats,  he  said,  it  might  be  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  for  the  Repub- 
licans, the  Ten  Commandments.  Whatever 
was  resolved  this  night,  if  anything,  "We 
did  it  in  a  civil  way." 

One  of  the  evening's  most  memorable 
lines  had  come  from  Noonan.  "I'm  not 
sure  it's  easy  to  be  a  Catholic  and  a 
Democrat  or  a  Catholic  and  a  Republican," 
she  said,  "just  because  it's  hard  in  general 
to  be  a  Catholic.  But  I  think  it's  worth  the 
struggle." 

Michael  Molyneux  is  a  writer  based  in  Sharon, 
Massachusetts.  The  complete  discussion  can  be 
viewed  at  BCM's  Front  Row  website, 

www.bc.edu/frontrow. 
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Constantine  at  the  Milvian  Bridge — where  cross  and  sword  merged 


Can  we  talk? 

by  William  Bole 

A  contrarian  theologian  takes  on 
interfaith  dialogue 


At  a  time  of  religious  friction  when 
^many  religious  scholars  are  seeking 
to  reconcile  the  beliefs  and  ultimate  truth 
claims  of  world  faiths,  Stanley  Hauerwas, 
whom  Time  magazine  once  called  the  best 
theologian  in  America,  came  to  Boston 
College  to  say  that  he  "could  not  be  a  rep- 


resentative of  the  'we'  that  thinks  such  a 
task  is  necessary." 

A  self-identified  Methodist  who  recent- 
ly began  attending  a  pacifist-leaning 
Episcopal  congregation  in  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  near  where  he  teaches  at 
Duke  University's  divinity  school. 


Hauerwas  gave  the  annual  Candlemas 
Lecture,  part  of  the  Lowell  Humanities 
Series,  on  February  2.  Though  known  for 
his  earthy  language  as  well  as  for  pro- 
pounding what  he  calls  a  "robust"  (read, 
first-century-like)  Christianity,  the  brick- 
layer's son  with  a  high  Texas  twang  did  not 
let  off  any  four-letter  words  that  night, 
aside  from  rhetorical  uses  of  "hell."  But 
characteristically,  the  65-year-old  profes- 
sor did  say  things  that  would  surely  offend 
sensibilities  across  the  political-theological 
spectrum. 

He  titled  his  lecture  "The  End  of 
Pluralism:  A  Tribute  to  David  Burrell, 
CSC,"  referring  to  the  priest  who  chaired 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame's  theology 
department  when  Hauerwas  taught  there 
from  1970  to  1984;  who  wrote  Freedom 
and  Creation  in  Three  Traditions  (1993): 
and  who,  according  to  Hauerwas,  doesn't 
fudge  his  Christian  faith  in  close  encoun- 
ters with  other  religions. 

Hauerwas  distanced  himself  from  lib- 
eral multicultural  fashion,  lodging  objec- 
tions to  the  notions  held  in  Western 
democracies  that  religious  faith  can  be 
kept  separated  from  the  public  arena;  and 
especially  that  one  faith  is  as  good  as 
another,  that  Christians,  Buddhists, 
Rastafarians,  and  all  other  believers  have 
equal  claims  on  religious  truth.  He  also 
carved  out  a  wide  space  between  himself 
and  Christian  adherents  on  the  religious 
right  who,  he  believes,  use  the  Bible  to  jus- 
tify such  nation-state  habits  as  war-mak- 
ing. Violence  always  and  everywhere  belies 
faith  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  he  reads  the 
Scriptures. 

Riling  himself  on  that  point  and  ratch- 
eting up  the  irony,  the  Methodist  rapped 
his  pulpit  and  declaimed — "The  American 
people  have  become  so  corrupt  that  the 
onlv  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  Bible  away 
from  them." 

A  Catholic  wag  might  interject  that  this 
is  what  the  Roman  Church  has  been  say- 
ing all  along,  ever  since  the  Gutenberg 
press  started  cranking  out  Bibles  for  every- 
one in  the  1450s.  And  in  fact  Hauerwas 
was  taking  aim  at  what  he  styles 
"Protestant  heresy,"  the  notion  that 
Christians  can  read  the  Scriptural  text 
without  interpretive  guidance  from 
Christian  tradition  and  the  community  ot 
the  faithful — "a  truncated,  if  not  idola- 
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trous  form  of  Christianity,"  he  called  it.  By 
his  rendering,  this  Protestant  doctrine,  sola 
Scriptura,  has  aided  in  the  modern  ascen- 
dance of  exaggerated  individualism  and 
the  secular  nation-state.  "It  is  important  to 
remember,"  he  said,  drawing  a  provocative 
link  between  Christian  fundamentalism 
and  modern  liberal  individualism,  that 
"the  Protestant  Right  is  as  much  the  crea- 
ture of  Enlightenment  developments  as  is 


STILL,  HAUERWAS  INSISTS  THAT  HE 

does  want  Christians  to  engage  with 
believers  of  other  faiths,  although  he 
argues  that  "the  way  forward  [in  interfaith 
discourse]  must  be  fragmentary  and  occa- 
sional," and  he  is  skeptical  of  a  purely  aca- 
demic approach  ("scholarship  can  never 
replace  the  concrete  encounter  with  the 
neighbor  who  is  different  from  me").  So 
how,  asked  Hauerwas,  do  we  "theorize 


Haeurwas  lodged  objections  to  the  notion  held  in 

the  West  that  one  faith  is  as  good  as  another,  that 

Christians.  Buddhists,  Rastafarians.  and  all  other 
believers  have  equal  claims  on  religions  truth. 


Protestant  liberalism."  But  drawing  on 
writings  of  the  late  Mennonite  theologian 
John  Howard  Yoder,  Hauerwas  cast  blame 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Constantine,  who  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  3 1 2,  thus  merging  cross  and 
shield.  That  was  a  fateful  blow  that  put 
"robust"  Christianity  on  its  downward 
slope,  in  his  view,  toward  a  bland  amalgam 
of  Christ  and  culture. 

Hauerwas  recalled  that  some  years  ago 
he  gave  a  talk  at  Hendrix  College,  in 
Conway,  Arkansas,  where  he  faced  a  reli- 
gion professor  who  complained  that  the 
Hauerwasian  insistence  on  the  centrality  of 
Christian  convictions  would  render  dia- 
logue with  Buddhists  impossible.  During 
that  exchange,  Hauerwas's  first  rejoinder 
was  to  inquire  into  how  many  Buddhists 
there  were  in  Conway,  Arkansas.  He 
recalled  telling  the  professor  that  if  he 
wanted  to  talk  with  any  of  them,  "You 
might  begin  by  asking,  'What  the  hell  are 
you  guys  doing  in  Conway?'"  Hauerwas 
has  long  argued  that  a  chief  task  of 
Christians  is  to  build  up  Christian  com- 
munity, not  the  broader  culture  ("I'm  not 
trying  to  make  America  work.  I'm  trying 
to  make  the  Church  work,"  he  remarked 
on  another  occasion),  and  he  indirectly 
made  this  point  by  adding  that  the  "real 
challenge  in  Conway  was  not  talking  with 
Buddhists,  but  trying  to  talk  with 
Christian  fundamentalists." 


relations"  among  Buddhists,  Christians, 
Hindus,  Jews,  Sikhs,  and  Muslims  without 
asking  one  another  to  "pocket"  or  com- 
partmentalize our  particular  faiths  and 
embrace  a  kind  of  McPluralism  (as  the  the- 
ologian Kenneth  Surin  might  put  it)  that 
avoids  differences? 

He  proposed  two  requirements  of 
Christian  discourse  with  other  faiths:  the 
obligation  that  Christians  "be  heralds"  for 
Jesus  and  the  obligation  that  as  heralds 
they  "renounce  coercion,"  past  and  pres- 
ent, in  the  name  of  their  faith.  According 
to  Hauerwas,  Christians  must  say  to  oth- 
ers, '"The  picture  you've  been  given  of 
Jesus  by  empire,  by  the  Crusades,  by  the 
struggle  over  the  holy  sites,  and  by  wars  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  West  is  not 
something  to  forget  but  something  to  be 
forgiven.' . . .  All  we  have  to  contribute  to 
interfaith  dialogue  is  our  capacity  to  get 
out  of  the  way  so  that  beyond  our  ances- 
tors, our  language  systems,  our  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  the  people  we  converse 
with  might  see  Jesus." 

Hauerwas  said  that  he  often  asks  large 
gatherings  of  divinity  students  at  Duke  if 
they've  ever  invited  someone  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  that  he  never  sees  more 
than  two  raised  hands.  "What  are  they 
doing?  Aren't  they  happy?"  he  asked 
rhetorically.  This  remark  evoked  scattered, 
almost  nervous  laughter,  as  if  the  lecture 
goers  thought  he'd  turn  the  same  question 


on  them  and  reap  about  as  many  raised 
hands  as  he  does  at  Duke.  Instead,  he  told 
of  Fr.  Burrell. 

As  chairman  of  Notre  Dame's  theology 
department,  Burrell  received  funding  to  set 
up  a  chair  in  Judaica,  but  Hauerwas  said  the 
priest  resisted  the  temptation  "to  make 
Judaism  an  exotic  other"  or  to  make  the 
Jewish  faith  appear  as  a  mere  antecedent  to 
Christianity,  and  so  Burrell  incorporated 
the  Judaica  chair  into  the  curriculum  "in  a 
manner  that  made  clear  the  work  done  by 
our  colleague  in  Judaica  was  crucial  for 
Christian  theology."  After  stepping  down 
as  department  chair,  Burrell,  who  still 
teaches  theology  at  Notre  Dame,  went  on 
an  interfaith  adventure:  living  in  Jerusalem, 
where  he  immersed  himself  in  the  lives  of 
Jews  and  Palestinians,  celebrating  Mass  in 
Hebrew,  learning  Arabic  (through 
Hebrew),  and  translating  Islamic  texts  into 
English.  He  authored  several  important 
commentaries  and  books,  among  them 
Knowing  the  Unknowable  God:  Ibn-Sina, 
Maimonides,  Aquinas  (1986).  For 
Hauerwas,  a  telling  tribute  to  Burrell  is 
that  after  he  left  the  Middle  East,  Iranian 
mullahs  invited  him  back  to  talk  about 
prayer,  Christian  prayer,  not  about  plural- 
ism or  interfaith  dialogue  as  such. 

"That  David  Burrell  has  been  drawn 
into  the  lives  of  Jews  and  Muslims  is  not 
because  he  is  a  cosmopolitan.  Rather,  he 
has  been  drawn  into  the  lives  of  Jews  and 
Muslims  because  he  is  a  Catholic,"  said 
Hauerwas,  whose  best-known  work,  A 
Community  of  Character  (1981),  appears  on 
Christianity  Today 's  list  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry's 100  most  important  religious  books. 

Hauerwas  did  not  connect  all  the  dots 
between  Burrell  and  the  purported  "end  of 
pluralism,"  although  he  suggested  that  a 
decline  in  their  worldly  power  has  freed 
Christians  to  be  Christian,  and  so  to  talk 
about  Jesus,  about  praying  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  without  seeming  threat- 
ening to  other  believers. 

"As  a  Christian  I  have  no  theory  or  pol- 
icy to  solve  the  problem  of  the  new  reli- 
gious pluralism,"  he  confessed  at  the  end 
of  his  lecture.  "But  I  do  have  something  to 
give.  I  give  you  the  example  of  David 
Burrell." 

Stanley  Hauerwas's  talk  may  be  viewed  in  fuli  at 
www.bc.edu/frontrow. 
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by  Kevin  f.  Tracey,  MD,  '79 


ten  a  young  heart  stops 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  29,  I  P.M.  IT  HAD  BEEN  A  BRILLIANT 
spring  morning,  but  dark  clouds  had  rolled  in  from 
nowhere.  There  was  no  rain,  but  thunder  crashed.  Janice's  room 
had  become  shady  and  dark,  like  the  inside  of  a  cave,  with  fluores- 
cent light  streaming  in  from  the  hall.  A  nurse  was  feeding  Janice  a 
lunchtime  bottle,  holding  her  comfortably  in  a  rocking  chair  adja- 
cent to  her  crib.  The  one-year-old  was  still  connected  to  the  cardiac 
monitor,  but  other  than  that  the  scene  looked  almost  normal,  a 
baby  with  her  bottle,  being  gently  rocked. 

As  Janice  reached  the  end  of  the  bottle,  her  eyes  suddenly  rolled 
up  into  her  head,  and  her  heart  stopped.  The  nurse,  seeing  me 
walk  past  the  door,  called  out.  I  ran  in,  and  seeing  a  flat  line  on  the 
cardiac  monitor  and  Janice's  face  turning  blue,  I  took  her  into  my 
left  arm,  covered  her  nose  and  mouth  with  my  mouth,  and  began 
to  puff  air  into  her  lungs.  I  puffed  gently,  so  as  not  to  cause  a  col- 
lapsed lung — a  special  risk  in  giving  CPR  to  a  small  child — and 


with  my  right  hand,  I  pressed  on  her  sternum.  Gently  but  firmly  I 
pushed  once  every  half  second,  hoping  that  this  external  cardiac 
compression  would  be  enough  to  keep  her  blood  moving  from  her 
lungs  to  her  brain  and  other  organs.  About  15  seconds  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  her  eyes  had  rolled  back.  I  had  never  given  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation  to  a  living  person,  only  to  plastic  practice 
dummies  in  CPR  classes,  but  that  did  not  matter — in  my  mind  I 
could  clearly  see  everything  in  slow  motion.  On  my  mental  check- 
list, all  the  boxes  were  being  checked  off.  Janice  would  be  fine,  I 
told  myself. 

I  glanced  at  the  nurse  and  nodded  toward  the  phone,  and  she 
called  the  code.  I  began  to  hear  the  cardiac  arrest  announced  on  the 
overhead  speakers  in  the  hallway,  a  woman's  monotonous  voice 
repeating,  "Code  red,  burn  unit,"  over  and  over  again.  Thirty  sec- 
onds had  now  elapsed  since  Janice's  heart  stopped.  I  looked  up  and 
saw  Hal  Turnbull  jogging  through  the  doorway,  a  sight  I  knew 
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assured  our  success  in  bringing  Janice  back.  About  to  begin  his  fifth 
year  of  training  to  be  a  cardiothoracic  surgeon,  Hal  had  received 
extra  training  in  cardiac  emergencies  and  procedures.  I  considered 
him  the  best  surgery  resident  in  the  department.  Hal  grabbed  an 
endotracheal  tube  and  laryngoscope  from  the  crash  cart  that  the 
head  nurse  had  pushed  in  behind  him,  and  he  placed  the  tube  in 
Janice's  windpipe  perfectly  on  the  first  try.  I  connected  the  tube  to 
oxygen  that  the  nurse  had  readied,  and  within  three  minutes  after 
her  heart  had  stopped.  Janice's  airway  and  breathing  were  secured. 
Her  intravenous  catheters  were  working,  and  for  the  next  five  min- 
utes we  administered  drugs  according  to  the  cardiac  arrest  protocol 
for  standstill:  atropine,  calcium,  bicarbonate,  epinephrine.  No 
response. 

The  defibrillator  was  ready.  Hal  placed  the  little  paddles  on 
Janice's  chest,  everyone  stepped  back,  and  he  said,  "Shock."  Her 
small  body  twitched  all  over  and  we  watched  the  monitor,  breath- 
less. Nothing.  More  CPR,  more  drugs,  and  another  round  of  defib- 
filiation.  Again,  "Shock."  But  once  again  no  rhythm  returned  to  her 
heart.  This  was  unheard  of.  I  had  been  to  dozens  of  codes  that  were 
a  mess  compared  with  this:  when  the  endotracheal  tube  didn't  go  in 
right,  the  defibrillator  didn't  fire,  the  intravenous  lines  blew,  and 
the  drugs  were  spilled  on  the  floor.  Those  patients  had  all  done  bet- 
ter than  Janice  was  doing  now.  More  CPR,  another  round  of  drugs, 
and  another,  "Shock."  Nothing.  The  lab  results  were  coming  in 
every  five  minutes  or  so,  and  her  blood  gases  were  normal.  She  was 
ventilating  well  through  her  ET  tube  and  exchanging  gases  normal- 
ly. This  cycle  of  CPR,  drugs,  and  defibrillation  went  on  and  on,  for 
85  minutes,  as  we  took  turns  pushing  with  our  fingertips  on  her 
tiny  sternum  to  keep  the  blood  moving  through  her  stopped  heart. 

AT  SOME  POINT  IN  THAT  CROWDED,  SHADOWY  ROOM,  DOUBT 

crept  in  and  began  to  grow.  I  was  perspiring,  and  I  realized  that  my 
heart  had  started  to  race.  My  mind  suddenly  lacked  clarity;  every- 
thing was  blurry.  Something  had  changed.  For  the  past  hour  it  had 
not  been  Janice  we  were  coding;  it  had  been  a  nameless  individual 
whose  heart  had  stopped.  Now  it  was  all  different,  as  I  realized  for 
the  first  time,  This  is  Janice  we  are  working  on,  and  we  may  not  get  her 
back.  Today,  remembering  clearly,  I  wonder  if  at  that  moment  we 
had  already  lost  her. 

The  slow  motion  that  had  enveloped  me  during  the  first  hour, 
when  it  seemed  like  I  was  in  control,  had  dissolved.  I  was  now  in 
real  time.  I  felt  exposed,  no  longer  insulated  by  the  training  that 
renders  horrible  events  into  a  sterile,  intellectual  exercise.  Reality 
was  fast  and  awful.  The  muscles  in  my  chest,  arms,  and  thighs 
began  to  quiver,  and  my  knees  felt  loose,  like  I  was  falling. 

Janice's  heart  failed  to  resume  beating,  and  Hal  decided  to  insert 
a  pacemaker,  a  sterile  wire  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  jugular 
vein  and  advanced  down  into  her  heart.  The  other  end  of  the  wire 
would  be  connected  to  a  bedside  generator  that  would  produce  an 
electrical  current  to  stimulate  her  heart.  I  began  unwrapping  the 
sterile  package  and  setting  out  the  instruments  as  he  put  on  his 
gown  and  gloves.  By  now  I  had  ceased  working  mechanically.  Alert, 
anxious,  and  tremulous,  I  knew  in  my  own  heart  that  this  was 
Janice's  last  chance.  I  was  also  afraid  because  bedside  pacemakers 
were  newly  invented  for  such  cases.  I  had  seen  them  used  in  a  few 
other  codes,  and  most  of  the  time  the  device  could  not  be  inserted 


properly,  and  the  results  were  poor.  But  I  had  never  been  to  a  code 
with  Hal  Turnbull,  and,  miraculously,  he  positioned  the  pacemaker 
in  her  right  atrium  on  the  first  try.  "This  is  it,"  said  the  little  cheer- 
leader in  my  mind,  "just  the  break  we  need  to  turn  this  mess 
around.  Janice  will  be  fine  now." 

I  turned  on  the  device  and  watched  the  cardiac  monitor.  On  cue, 
the  pacemaker  began  to  fire  and  the  electrical  signal  it  generated 
appeared  on  the  monitor,  but  there  was  no  heartbeat  following  it. 
What  was  wrong?  Every  action  we  had  taken  in  this  code  had  gone 
by  the  book  and  perfectly,  but  Janice's  heart  would  not  beat.  We  had 
arrived  at  the  instant  she  needed  us  most,  we  had  breathed  for  her 
and  pressed  on  her  lifeless  chest,  but  we  failed  to  will  her  heart  back 
to  its  rhythmic,  contractile  purpose.  She  was  dead. 

I  did  not  speak  the  words;  Hal  did.  "It's  over.  She's  gone."  I  did 
not  look  back,  and  I  never  saw  Janice  again. 

Dr.  Brett  Giroir,  a  pediatric  intensivist  based  at  Dallas's 
Southwestern  Medical  Center,  has  noted  that  codes  in  children  are 
inevitably  unforgettable.  The  memories  are  "surprisingly  visual 
and  graphic,  starting  with  the  mass  difference  between  the  1 5  or  20 
adult  doctors  and  nurses  all  surrounding  and  working  on  a  22- 
pound  kid.  That's  a  ratio  of  3,000  pounds  to  22  pounds,"  he  says. 
"You  just  keep  going  and  going,  hoping  that  after  all  this  the  kid  will 
come  back  and  show  you  some  physiological  stability,  any  sign  of 
normalcy."  I  could  not  talk  about  Janice's  case  with  anyone  for 
months,  and  I  developed  recurring  dreams  of  her  failed  code. 
Unlike  the  real  event,  in  which  my  brain  had  given  me  some  protec- 
tion and  distance  from  the  tragedy  of  her  death,  these  dreams 
found  me  completely  unprotected.  From  the  outset  of  every  dream 
I  knew  she  would  die.  I  frequently  awoke  yelling  orders  for  drugs  or 
saying,  "Shock,"  perspiring,  sad  and  angry,  breathing  fast.  Since 
that  time  I  have  spoken  to  countless  physicians  and  nurses  about 
their  memories  of  patients  whom  they  lost.  The  pediatric  cases 
leave  the  deepest  scars. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  l8.  I  RECEIVED  A  MANILA  ENVELOPE  IN  THE 

mail  containing  the  report  of  Janice's  autopsy.  We  had  been 
required  by  law  to  refer  her  case  to  the  New  York  medical  examiner 
because  she  had  died  after  an  accidental  burn — she'd  been  scalded 
on  her  kitchen  floor  by  cooking  water.  I  had  hoped  that  the  report 
would  contain  answers  to  the  major  question  of  her  case:  Why  did 
she  die?  Unfortunately,  it  contained  no  answers.  Instead,  it  noted  in 
simple,  dry,  pathological  prose  that  her  organs  "appeared  normal, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  significant  tissue  damage,  inflammation, 
pulmonary  embolism,  heart  disease,  or  infection." 

The  cause  of  death  was  listed  as  "cardiopulmonary  arrest,"  a 
phrase  I  knew  the  office  had  lifted  from  what  I  had  written  as  the 
cause  on  her  death  certificate.  Nothing  was  found  to  explain  why 
she  died.  After  20  years  and  a  research  career  spent  looking,  I  have 
a  good  idea,  but  I  still  do  not  know  with  certainty. 

Kevin  i.  Tracey,  A/ID,  79,  is  director  and  CEO  of  the  Feinstein  Institute  for 
Medical  Research  and  vice  president  for  research  at  the  North  Shore-LIJ 
Health  System,  in  Manhasset,  New  York.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  Fatal 
Sequence:  The  Killer  Within,  an  explanation,  for  the  lay  reader,  of  severe 
sepsis.  Copyright  ©  2005  by  Kevin  J.  Tracey,  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Dana  Press.  The  book  may  be  ordered  at  a  discount  from  the  BC  Bookstore 
via  www.bc.edu/bcm. 
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THE  COMPETITION 


by  John  L.  Mahoney 


»p!ylng  to  college  has  never  been  easier— ©r  more  stressful.  BC's  director  of  admission  explains  why 


A  RADICAL  CHANGE  OCCURRED  IN  COLLEGE  ADMISSION 
in  the  late  1990s,  the  impact  of  which  is  still  being  felt.  It 
marked  what  the  writer  Malcolm  Gladwell  might  call  a  tipping 
point,  as  the  accrual  of  changes  elsewhere  in  society,  and  adjust- 
ments by  college  administrators,  yielded  unexpected  consequences. 

The  seeds  were  demographic:  In  the  early  1990s,  after  bottom- 
ing out,  the  population  of  18-year-olds  began  a  slow,  steady  rise. 
(To  illustrate  how  precipitously  the  number  of  young  high  school 
graduates  had  previously  plummeted,  applications  to  Boston 
College  dropped  29  percent  in  a  mere  six  years,  from  16,163  in 
1985,  to  ll,516in  1991.) 

The  annual  crop  of  high  school  graduates  is  now  expected  to 
continue  growing  for  another  three  years,  topping  out  at  3.2  mil- 
lion. That  figure  seems  high  now,  but  in  fact  it  simply  marks  the  age 
group's  return  to  its  1979  level.  And  yet  no  one  would  liken  that 
earlier,  relatively  tranquil  era  in  admission  history  to  the  current 


environment,  with  its  professional  coaching  and  high  anxiety  and 
torrent  of  applications  to  schools  of  varying  selectivity.  During  the 
1990s,  forces  besides  demography  were  clearly  at  play. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  during  that  decade  that  selective  colleges 
began  operating  their  early  decision  plans  (in  which  acceptance  is 
binding)  and  early  action  plans  (in  which  acceptance  is  not  binding) 
to  serve  their  own  best  interests,  not  necessarily  those  of  high 
school  students.  Rather  than  adhering  to  a  uniform  ethical  stan- 
dard— that  of  applying  a  tougher  measure  to  early  candidates — 
they  started  encouraging  recruited  athletes,  legacies,  and  non- 
financial-aid  applicants  to  apply  early.  In  that  way,  they  could 
reduce  their  acceptance  rates  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  higher 
yields  from  the  students  they  admitted — enhancing  their  rankings 
in  US  News  &  World  Report.  The  recent  bold  gambit  by  Yale, 
Stanford,  and  Harvard  to  adopt  single-choice  early  action  pro- 
grams (whereby  students  may  apply  early  to  one  school  only,  but 
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acceptance  is  nonbinding)  can  be  viewed  as  an  inevitable  corrective 
to  the  madness — the  glut  of  early  applicants — fostered  by  colleges 
in  the  1990s. 

Two  other  changes  during  that  decade  contributed  to  the  tip- 
ping point:  Increasingly,  high  school  graduates  decided  to  go  to  col- 
lege; and  applying  to  college  became  easier.  College  participation 
rates  rose  for  several  reasons — including  early  intervention  pro- 
grams that  lifted  high  school  graduation  rates,  better  counseling 
within  high  schools,  declines  in  blue-collar  jobs,  and  growth  in  the 
economy's  knowledge-based  sectors.  Applying  to  college  got  easier 
for  two  reasons — the  Internet  and  the  Common  Application. 

The  Common  Application  was  developed  in  1 975  by  1 5  private 
colleges  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  In  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  83  schools  participated.  By  1990 
the  number  had  grown  to  122.  Since  then, 
membership  has  more  than  doubled,  to  275, 
including  manv  prestigious  institutions. 

Boston  College  adopted  the  Common 
Application  in  1998,  and  applications 
increased  the  following  year  by  2 1  percent, 
to  19,746.  The  quality  and  diversity  of  our 
applicants  also  increased,  and  the  yield  on 
admitted  students  declined  just  2  percent- 
age points.  Life  as  we  knew  it  in  the  Boston 

College  admission  office,  and  in  other  highly  selective  admission 
offices  across  the  country,  was  suddenly  more  frenetic.  Since  1999, 
applications  have  increased  another  21  percent,  and  the  upward 
trend  seems  likely  to  continue. 

SURVEYING  THE  COLLEGE  ADMISSION   LANDSCAPE  TODAY,  I 

wonder,  are  we  better  or  worse  off  than  we  were  10  years  ago?  I 
think  the  answer  is  both.  We  are  clearly  better  off  in  that  the 
Internet  has  broadened  high  school  students'  field  of  vision  and  led 
them  to  explore  a  wider  array  of  schools.  As  for  the  Common 
Application,  the  upward  trajectory  of  the  youth  population  would 
have  dictated  that  colleges  become  more  selective  in  any  case,  and 
that  students  would  be  applying  to  more  colleges  as  a  consequence. 
So,  the  fact  that  Boston  College  and  many  other  colleges  have 
opted  to  make  the  process  more  accessible  and  simpler  should  be 
judged  as  well  intentioned  and  right.  To  not  have  done  so,  I'm  con- 
vinced, would  have  reduced  options  and  opportunities  for  students. 
The  University  of  Chicago  and  some  other  schools,  however, 
have  clung  to  the  model  of  a  unique  application,  and  they  would  beg 
to  differ.  They  maintain  that  they  are  preserving  integrity  in  college 
admission  by  holding  down  the  volume  of  applications  and  requir- 
ing students  to  make  well-considered  decisions  about  the  colleges 
to  which  they  will  apply.  Chicago's  admission  dean,  Ted  O'Neill, 
says  a  good  college  admission  process  "is  not  like  computer  dat- 
ing— it's  like  love  letters."  He  says  online  applications  eliminate 
individuality  and  produce  "generic"  and  "utterly  boring"  essays. 
O'Neill's  comments,  delivered  at  last  year's  annual  meeting  of  the 
College  Board  and  reported  by  Inside  Higher  Ed,  have  drawn  a 
mixed  response  from  admission  officers  and  high  school  guidance 
counselors.  O'Neill  also  posits  that  the  trends  toward  uniformity 
and  centralization  embodied  in  electronic  admission  could  some 


day  lead  to  a  national  clearinghouse  through  which  students  are 
assigned  their  college  placement.  Maybe  so,  but  in  light  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  technology  trends  of  the  1990s,  my  sense  is  that  the 
transformation  thus  far  has  been  inevitable. 

Now  for  the  downside.  Put  bluntly,  the  college  admission 
process  is  today  more  unpredictable,  more  intimidating,  more  cost- 
ly, and  more  time-consuming  than  ever  before.  For  an  essay  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  the  political  scientist  Andrew  Hacker 
studied  admission  data  for  the  entering  freshman  class  of  2004  at  a 
dozen  of  the  most  highly  selective  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country  (Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Columbia,  Stanford,  Brown, 
MIT,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Penn,  Williams,  Duke).  "Collectively," 
he  writes,  "admission  officers  at  these  schools  considered  171,824 


More  students  are  applying  to  more  colleges, 
which  results  in  greater  selectivity,  which  forces  students 
to  apply  to  more  colleges.  Is  the  system  destined 
for  some  kind  of  cataclysmic  change? 


applications  and  turned  down  145,962  for  an  overall  acceptance 
rate  of  about  15  percent."  But  contained  in  those  totals,  says 
Hacker,  was  a  high  degree  of  "redundancy,"  as  individual  students 
applied  to  many  of  the  schools,  perhaps  even  to  all  of  them.  Today, 
it  seems  that  the  most  highly  selective  colleges  are  virtually  unat- 
tainable, that  the  next  tier  is  brutally  competitive,  and  so  on,  down 
the  line.  This  trickling  down  of  selectivity  makes  high  school  coun- 
selors increasingly  reluctant  to  suggest  sure  bets  to  students.  I  sub- 
mit that  history  will  judge  this  as  the  time  when  the  notion  of  the 
safety  school  disappeared. 

THE  COLLEGE  ADMISSION  PROCESS  TODAY  SEEMS  STUCK  IN 

a  cycle  from  which  it  cannot  be  extricated.  More  students  are 
applying  to  more  colleges,  which  results  in  greater  selectivity, 
which  forces  students  to  apply  to  more  colleges,  which  causes  more 
selectivity.  Is  the  system  destined  for  some  kind  of  cataclysmic 
change  in  the  years  ahead — another  tipping  point?  If  so,  what  will 
survive,  and  how  will  we  operate  differently?  I  certainly  don't  have 
all  the  answers,  but  I  know  what  some  of  the  stress  points  are  and 
the  direction  I  would  like  to  see  the  college  admission  process  take. 
Let's  start  with  a  key  ingredient,  this  so-called  millennial  gener- 
ation of  students  born  since  1977,  already  different  from  those 
who  came  before.  Stefanie  Olsen,  writing  for  CNET  News.com  in 
2005,  describes  them  well:  "Children  who  were  born  when 
Netscape  Communications  went  public  are  now  10  years  old  and 
have  been  raised  on  a  steady  diet  of  digital  technologies  that  have 
fundamentally  shaped  their  notions  of  literacy,  intelligence,  [and] 
friendship.  .  .  .  Their  everyday  lives  are  often  characterized  by 
immediate  communication,  via  instant  messenger,  cellular  conver- 
sations, or  text  messaging.  No  member  of  this  generation,  it  can  be 
assumed,  would  ever  wait  on  a  street  corner  for  a  late  friend." 
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Richard  T.  Sweeney,  university  librarian  at  the  New  Jersey 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  an  interview  with  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  says  of  the  millennials,  some  of  whom  are  now  in 
college,  "They  want  to  learn,  but  they  want  to  learn  only  what  they 
have  to  learn,  and  they  want  to  learn  it  in  a  style  that  is  best  for 
them."  This  may  account  for  a  recent  report  in  the  Boston  Globe 
that  Amazon.com  now  allows  customers  to  buy  books  one  page  at 
a  time,  that  the  physicist  Stephen  Hawking  has  published  a  con- 
densed version  of  his  landmark  book  A  Brief  History  of  Time  enti- 
tled A  Briefer  History  of  Time,  and  that  a  British  publisher  has 
released  The  100-Minute  Bible,  which  reduces  the  Good  Book  to  a 
64-page  paperback. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  impact  of  these  trends  on  college  admission, 
consider  the  impact  they're  already  having  on  higher  education.  In 
an  interview  with  the  Chronicle,  Patrick  Thaddeus  Jackson,  an 
assistant  professor  of  international  relations  at  American 
University,  says,  "The  'sage  on  the  stage'  is  dying,  if  not  dead 
already.  Faculty  members  are  no  longer  privileged  sources  of 
knowledge,  so  our  job  should  be  to  get  people  to  think  critically  and 
independently  about  things."  Thus,  Jackson  counts  himself  a  pro- 
ponent of  podcasting;  he  records  his  lectures  for  online  download- 
ing to  digital  audio  players,  and  encourages  his  students  to  listen  to 
them  before  coming  to  class.  Jackson  says,  "Think  about  how  much 
classroom  time  you  would  save  if  you  didn't  have  to  lecture  any- 
more. You  free  up  all  this  interactive  personal  space  between  you 
and  your  students.  It  changes  the  classroom  experience."  Steve 
DiFilipo,  chief  technology  officer  at  Gloucester  County  College  in 
New  Jersey,  goes  a  step  further  in  another  Chronicle  article:  "Forget 
ipods.  Ipods  are  history.  .  .  .  From  an  academic  point  of  view,  the 
mobile  phone  will  be  the  next  killer  device." 

As  educators,  we  have  an  obligation  to  be  open  to  the  opportu- 
nities and  benefits  that  technology  offers,  but  we  must  also  think 
critically  about  how  the  goals  of  education  may  be  in  tension  with 
the  means  technology  affords.  The  same  tensions  exist  in  the  mar- 
keting of  higher  education.  We  need  to  avoid  latching  on  to  the  lat- 
est technological  craze  just  because  it  appeals  to  the  next  genera- 
tion and  we  think  we  can  make  our  admission  operation  look 
trendy.  The  goal  should  not  be  to  give  the  next  generation  what  it 
wants;  it  should  be  to  market  higher  education  in  an  accurate  and 
honest  way  and  then  to  deliver  an  educational  experience  that  will 
prepare  students  for  a  complex  world. 

My  concern  is  that  the  new  technologies  that  so  appeal  to  young 
people  serve  to  saturate  them  with  information.  While  they  don't 
seem  overwhelmed  by  this,  and,  in  fact,  have  become  the  consum- 
mate multitaskers,  they  are  conditioned  to  move  quickly  through 
material  that  should  be  deliberately  absorbed.  We  must  be  high- 
minded  and  thoughtful  in  the  ways  that  we  promote  our  institu- 
tions. We  should  strive  not  so  much  to  dazzle  with  technology  as  to 
stimulate  students  to  think  about  the  intellectual  and  social  oppor- 
tunities we  can  offer  them.  Then,  perhaps,  we  can  achieve  a  tipping 
point  that  restores  reason  and  sanity  to  a  college  admission  process 
that  seems  out  of  control. 

John  L.  Mahoney  is  the  director  of  undergraduate  admission  at  Boston 
College.  His  essay  is  drawn  from  a  talk  delivered  to  his  staff  at  their  annual 
retreat  in  January. 


Antidotes 
CU  fortifiers 


Inspired  by  a  recent  Gail  Caldwell 
column  in  the  Boston  Globe,  in 
which  she  wondered  why  self-help 

books  had  replaced  favorite  works 

of  fiction,  poetry,  and  music  as 
sources  of  human  solace,  the  editors 
of  BCM  took  up  a  search  for  artful 
therapies.  Three  sages  whom  we 
sought  out—David  DeKeyser  '08,  a 
communication  major  and  DJ  at  the 
campus  radio  station,  WZBC;  Andrzej 
Herczynski,  laboratory  director  and 
lecturer  in  physics;  and  Judith  Wilt, 
the  Newton  College  Alumnae  Chair 
in  the  English  department— kindly 
offered  their  prescriptions.  Readers 
are  invited  to  send  in  their  own 
antidotes  and  fortifiers  for  posting 
online  to  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Love 


Yo  La  Tengo's  song  "Don't  Have  to  Be  So  Sad."  It's  tender  and 
beautiful.  DeKeyser 

Dorothy  Sayers's  Gaudy  Night,  one  of  14  Lord  Peter  Wimsey 
books:  Academic  women  at  a  fictional  Oxford  college  in  the 
1930s  debate  very  contemporary  work/life  problems,  contend 
with  a  mystery,  and  express  painful  skepticism  about  whether 
you  can  love  and  be  wise — and  Harriet  Vane,  after  three  novels, 
comes  to  happy  terms  with  Lord  Peter.  Wilt 

The  Romantics — what  else.  For  soothing  the  heart,  few  pieces 
can  match  Schubert's  Notturno,  the  dreamy  piano  trio  in  one 
movement,  especially  in  the  sublime  performance  by  the  Beaux 
Arts  Trio.  Herczynski 
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Anger 


A  long  walk  in  a  park  or  around  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir. 

Herczynski 

The  Simpsons:  "22  Short  Films  About  Springfield."  Even  when 
I'm  angry,  the  Simpsons  crack  me  up.  This  is  my  favorite  episode. 

DeKeyser 

Stick  a  CD  of  a  loud  Broadway  musical  into  the  car's  player,  find 
a  hospitable  freeway,  and  drive.  There  is  nothing  like  Follies' 
"I'm  Still  Here"  to  bring  me  back  to  myself.  Wilt 


Heartache 


"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  We  Are  Floating  in  Space,"  a  song  by  the 
British  band  Spiritualized.  DeKeyser 

Writing  a  letter — by  hand.  I  still  remember  how  this  is  done  and 
find  the  experience  cathartic  in  its  quaint  inefficiency.     Herczynski 

I  used  to  sing  along  with  Elton  John:  "So  goodbye  yellow  brick 
road,  where  the  dogs  of  society  howl,  you  can't  plant  me  in  your 
penthouse,  I'm  going  back  to  my  plough."  But  it  only  helped 
marginally.  Nothing  has  replaced  it.  Nothing  needs  to.  Wilt 


World-weariness 


An  afternoon  among  the  Fitz  Hugh  Lanes  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  or  a  walk 
along  Boston  harbor  looking  from  islands  to  airplanes  to  buildings  along  the 
quays.  Wilt 

DragonForce's  "Fury  of  the  Storm."  Seven  minutes  long,  mind-blowing  guitar 
solos,  falsettos  any  singer  would  die  to  hit,  drumming  that  never  dips  below  180 
beats  per  minute,  and  lyrics  about  "smashing  through  the  boundaries  with  the 
fire  and  fury" — how  could  I  be  bored  listening  to  that?  DeKeyser 

Escape  into  music  and  solitude.  When  I  am  depressed,  I  listen  to  one  of  Orlande 
de  Lassus'  Penitential  Psalms  (1560).  The  magnificent  polyphony  of  these  intro- 
spective choral  pieces,  and  their  nobility,  testify  to  the  human  capacity  for  trans- 
forming misery  into  art.  In  the  fifth  psalm,  after  rendering  "Similis  factus  sum  pel- 
licano  solitudinis:  factum  sum  sicut  nycticorax  in  domicillo"  (I  am  like  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness:  I  am  like  an  owl  in  the  desert),  the  music  reaches  utmost  poignan- 
cy with  "Dies  mei  sicut  umbra  declinaverunt:  et  ego,  sicut  foenum  arui"  (My  days 
are  like  a  shadow  that  declineth:  and  I  am  withered  like  grass).  Herczynski 


Ambition 


Edmond  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  notably  the  great  solilo- 
quy of  Cyrano  in  the  second  act — read  aloud  in  French. 
Reflecting  upon  the  number  of  my  years,  but  the  paucity  of  my 
achievements,  I  find  it  helpful  to  repeat  after  Cyrano: 

Et  modeste  d'ailleurs,  se  dire:  mon  petit, 

Sois  satisfait  des  fleurs,  des  fruits,  meme  des  feuilles, 

Si  c'est  dans  ton  jardin  a  toi  que  tu  les  cueiiles! 


(And  with  modesty,  say  to  oneself:  my  boy, 
Be  satisfied  with  flowers,  fruit,  even  leaves, 
If  it  is  in  your  own  garden  that  you  pick  them!) 

On  the  Road,  by  Jack  Kerouac. 


Herczynski 


DeKeyser 


Ayn  Rand's  1943  novel  The  Fountainhead,  in  which  the  architect 
Howard  Roark  allows  nothing,  not  even  his  own  creation,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  personal  will.  I  remain  suspicious  of  Rand, 
however,  because  she  is  suspicious  of  all  ambition  except  the 
most  private  desire  to  do  the  job.  I  believe  in  communal  ambi- 
tions, and  enjoy  them.  Wilt 


Goura: 


re 


I  turn  to  two  authors  whose 
names  are  not  often  spoken  in 
the  same  sentence:  Charles 
Dickens,  particularly  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  and  Mary  Daly's  Beyond 
God  the  Father.  Wilt 

Dance  of  Days:  Two  Decades  of 
Punk  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  by 
Mark  Andersen  and  Mark 
Jenkins.  This  book  dispels  the 
idea  that  all  the  early  punks 
aimed  to  be  was  loud,  crass,  and 
violent,  it  shows  a  group  of  true 
friends  with  constant  problems 
and  a  set  of  strong  beliefs. 

DeKeyser 

The  example  of  others.  Like  all 
politically  minded  students  in 
communist  Poland,  I  sought  to  emulate  prominent  dissidents. 
Solzhenitsyn's  The  Gulag  Archipelago,  circulated  in  smuggled 
copies,  was  the  ultimate  inspiration;  we  knew  he  wrote  the  whole 
book  in  his  head  right  under  the  noses  of  his  captors.  Against  this 
background,  my  own  conduct — signing  protest  letters,  reciting 
banned  poetry,  attending  clandestine  debates  (how  insignificant  it 
all  seems  today) — was  de  rigeur.  Nowadays,  I  feel  courage  is  sel- 
dom demanded  of  me:  My  troubles  stem  more  from  being  too 
outspoken  than  too  reticent.  Herczynski 


Insomnia 


The  Icelandic  band  Sigur  Ros's  composition  "Njosnavelin." 

DeKeyser 

I  read  detective  stories  I've  read  before — so  soothing  in  the  sense 
that  difficult  questions  have  firm  answers.  Wilt 

When  this  affliction  troubles  me,  I  accept  it  and  let  memories  run 
through  my  head,  thinking  of  where  I  went  wrong,  rehearsing  the 
perfect  comeback,  or,  in  greater  likelihood,  a  gentle  apology.  A  few 
hours  of  this  torture  send  me  into  a  deep  sleep.  Herczynski 
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Preparing  to 
Be  Golden 


More  than  3,000  alumni  from  classes 
ending  in  1  or  6  will  return  to  cam- 
pus in  early  June  for  Reunion  Weekend.  In 
addition  to  reconnecting  with  classmates, 
they  will  join  seminars  led  by  faculty  mem- 
bers Alicia  Munnell  of  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management,  Tim  Muldoon  '92  of  the 
C21  Center,  and  Dean  Joseph  M.  O'Keefe, 
SJ,  of  the  Lynch  School.  They  will  also  hear 
about  the  University's  master  planning 
process  and  tour  the  Brighton  and  Dover 
campuses,  both  of  which  were  acquired 
three  years  after  the  most  recent  reunion 
class  (the  Class  of  2001)  left  the  Heights. 

Among  those  returning  will  be  some  250 
members  of  the  Class  of  1956.  In  one  of  the 
few  rites  of  passage  as  alumni,  this  group 
will  officially  become  Golden  Eagles  at  a  cer- 
emony in  their  honor  on  Friday,  June  2. 
They  will  join  the  ranks  of  some  7,000  peo- 
ple who  have  passed  the  half-century  mark 
in  their  affiliation  as  BC  alumni. 

"I  remember  talking  with  classmates  over 
the  years  about  our  50th  reunion,  but  I 
never  thought  we'd  be  here  to  celebrate  it," 
says  Carolyn  Foley,  leader  of  the  Class  of 
1956.  "It  was  a  dream  we  always  talked 
about." 

The  class  began  preparing  for  its  50th  an- 
niversary celebration  well  over  a  year  ago, 
with  a  cruise  to  the  Greek  islands  and  a  host 
of  events  on  campus,  including  marching 
in  the  procession  to  the  Class  of  2009 
freshman  convocation  last  September. 
Other  highlights  of  the  past  year  include  the 
2005  alumni  awards  ceremony,  at  which 
Leo  Power  '56,  former  director  of  BC's  In- 
stitute for  Scientific  Research,  received  the 
Alumni  Award  of  Excellence  in  Science  and 


The  Lynch  School  Class  of  1956  received  a  special  recognition  award  at  the  alumni  awards  ceremony 
last  September  in  honor  of  being  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  school. 


the  Lynch  School  Class  of  1956  received  a 
special  recognition  award. 

The  Class  of  1956  has  been  a  ground- 
breaking one  in  many  ways,  thanks  to  being 
the  first  to  graduate  from  the  Lynch  School 
of  Education,  the  first  to  occupy  Campion 
Hall,  and  the  first  to  include  "coeds"  on  the 
Chestnut  Hill  campus.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  decorated,  with  some  10  members 
having  received  an  Alumni  Award  of  Excel- 
lence over  the  years,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaged. The  class  typically  holds  three  to  five 
events  per  year  and  created  one  of  the 
largest  gift  committees  ever  in  preparation 
for  its  50th  reunion. 

And  yet  the  secret  to  its  success  as  an  en- 
gaged alumni  group  is  far  from  hard  to  fol- 
low: get  an  active  committee  together,  build 
on  existing  Alumni  Association  events,  and, 
notes  Foley,  "always  make  classmates  feel 
welcome  at  events." 

For  more  information  about  Reunion 
2006,  visit  www.bc.edu/reunion. 
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1928-1932 
1934,  1938 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 

Herbert  G.  "Stoky"  Stokinger  '28  celebrated 
his  100th  birthday  on  March  24,  2006.  He 
was  a  coach  and  athletic  director  at  Milton 
Academy  for  43  years.  His  friends  held  a  cel- 
ebration in  his  honor  in  April.  (Stoky  wanted 
to  wait  until  after  he  had  reached  the  century 
mark  to  celebrate.)  Stoky  lives  in  Milton  and 
is  in  good  health. 

1933 

Correspondent:  William  M.  Hogan,  Jr. 

Brookhaven,  A-305 

Lexington,  MA  02421;  781-863-8350) 


1935 


Correspondent:  Edward  T.  Sullivan 
286  Adams  Street 
Milton,  MA  02186 

The  Broken  Hour  Glass  Award  for  this  year 
goes  to  Dib  Destefano,  who  would  have  qual- 
ified for  the  Senior  Olympics  if  there  were 
such  a  class.  Besides  ordinary  tasks  such  as 
cutting  the  grass  and  cleaning  the  gutters,  he 
grows  his  own  vegetables,  even  tomatoes 
from  seed.  He  told  me  how  he  plants  the 
seeds  indoors  the  last  week  in  March  and 
puts  the  young  plants  out  in  the  garden  on 
May  30.  He  is  94  years  old.  •  Our  70th  re- 
union, sorry  to  say,  was  not  well  attended.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  75th  will  be  much  better. 

1Q3^  reunion:  june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Joseph  P.  Keating 

24  High  Street 

Natick,  MA  01760;  508-653-4902 

I  am  pleased  to  update  you  on  the  Bishop 
Lawrence  J.  Riley  Scholarship  Fund  thanks  to 


information  I  received  from  Frank  Hilbrun- 

ner.  The  2005-06  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  Nicholas  J.  Albert  from  Augusta, 
ME.  Nicholas  had  a  very  fine  high-school 
record,  and  at  BC  he  is  talcing  a  double  major 
in  theology  and  philosophy.  Remember  that 
any  contributions  you  make  to  BC  may  be 
designated  to  the  Riley  Fund.  •  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  report  two  deaths:  Joe  Jones  and  Neil 
Owens.  Joe  had  been  living  in  Annapolis, 
MD,  and  died  on  October  30,  2005.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  have  more  information  on 
Joe,  but  perhaps  I  will  by  the  next  issue  of  the 
magazine.  Neil  died  on  November  14,  2005. 
He  had  been  living  in  Atlanta  after  retiring  as 
an  executive  vice  president  of  AT&T.  In  the 
Winter  2006  issue  of  BCM,  there  is  a  nice 
write-up  about  Neil  in  the  Obituaries  section. 
Please  remember  the  families  of  Joe  and  Neil 
in  your  prayers.  •  Fr.  Thomas  Mooney,  a 
priest  for  more  than  58  years,  died  in  January. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Mary  Cahill,  widow  of 
Bob  Cahill,  and  Kay  Sampson,  widow  of 
Charlie  Sampson.  We  extend  our  sympathy 
and  prayers  to  Mary  and  Kay.  •  Come  June, 
we  of  the  Class  of  1936  will  be  celebrating 
our  70th!  How  will  we  celebrate?  Good  ques- 
tion. Only  time  will  tell.  If  anyone  has  any 
ideas  on  what  we  can  do,  let  me  know,  and  I'll 
try  to  arrange  it.  Maybe  lunch  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  BC?  No  matter  where  we  are  on  or 
about  June  1,  take  a  minute  to  lift  a  glass:  "To 
the  Class  of  1936- Deo  gratias." 


1937 


Correspondent:  Thomas  E.  Caquin 

206  Corey  Street 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-325-288} 

The  sympathy  of  the  Class  of  1937  is  extend- 
ed to  Lucille  Doherty  and  her  family  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  our  classmate, 
Willam  A.  Doherty  of  Canton,  on  March  12. 
Bill  is  also  survived  by  six  sons,  14  grandchil- 
dren, and  two  great-grandchildren.  A  funeral 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list Church  in  Canton  on  March  17.  •  We  also 
extend  our  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Edward 
J.  Drummey,  who  died  on  March  21  in  Merri- 
mack, NH.  His  funeral  Mass  was  held  at  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  Church  in  Norwood.  He  is 
survived  by  his  brother,  Charles  F.  Drummey 
of  Windham,  NH,  and  nieces  and  nephews. 


1939 


Correspondent:  John  D.  Donovan 
jddboppa@graber.org 

12  Wessonville  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-4782 

Greetings,  once  again.  Unfortunately,  we 
must  start  off  with  some  sad  news.  In  early 
January,  our  friend  and  classmate  Paul 
Keane  left  us  to  join  many  of  his  1939  class- 
mates in  heaven.  Paul  was  a  class  activist 
both  as  a  student  and  as  an  alumnus.  Our 
Sub  Turn  reminds  us  that  he  was  the  manag- 
ing editor  of  The  Heights  and  omnipresent  in 
all  class  activities.  During  World  War  II,  he 
served  in  the  Pacific  as  a  major  in  the  5th 
Air  Force  and  subsequently  served  in  the 
FBI  for  some  32  years.  As  an  alumnus,  Paul 
not  only  was  our  class  president  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  was  an  enthusiastic  pres- 
ence at  all  1939  reunions  and  get-togethers. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed.  Our  sympathy  and 
prayers  go  out  to  his  wife,  Flo,  his  daughter, 
Mary  Anne,  his  son-in-law,  Robert  McAuli- 
ffe,  and  his  grandson,  Daniel.  Requiescat  in 
pace.  •  Fortunately,  on  the  happier  and 
brighter  side,  it  was  great  to  see  classmate 
Saul  Davis  pictured  in  the  Winter  2006 
issue  of  BCM  and  honored  by  the  Alumni 
Association  for  his  long-term  commitments 
to  BC's  Lifelong  Learning  Institute.  Congrat- 
ulations, Saul,  stay  with  it!  •  These  brief 
notes  and  our  aging  experiences  somehow 
have  conspired  to  recall  the  word  "decade," 
which  many  used  to  describe  the  10  Hail 
Marys  in  the  Rosary.  As  we  grew  older,  this 
usage  of  the  word  more  or  less  disappeared, 
and  more  frequently  the  word  was  used  to 
describe  a  10-year  span  of  life.  These  days, 
we  have  moved  beyond  numbers  and  find 
ourselves  going  through  the  more  classical- 
ly described  stages  of  being  a  septuagenari- 
an or  octogenarian.  During  this  year,  2006, 
we  '39ers  are  either  there  or  on  the  thresh- 
old of  becoming  nonagenarians.  Congratu- 
lations! In  another  decade,  some  of  us  may 
be  lucky  enough  to  earn  national  attention 
by  becoming  100  years  young.  Wow!  This 
said,  good  health,  good  luck,  and  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  rediscover  the  decades  of  the 
Rosary.  These  prayers  may  help  to  keep  us 
from  becoming  decadent.  I'd  love  to  hear 
from  you. 
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Correspondent:  Sherman  Rogan 
34  Oak  Street 
Reading,  MA  03867 
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Correspondent:  John  M.  Callahan 

3  Preacher  Road 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-698-2082 

Firstly,  I  would  like  to  take  time  out  to  con- 
gratulate all  of  the  surviving  members  of '41 
in  being  feted  as  an  anniversary  class.  This 
constitutes  a  significant  period  encompass- 
ing 65  years,  during  which  we  saw  a  college 
of  four  buildings  grow  into  a  beautiful  cam- 
pus of  outstanding  architecture  and  beauty, 
with  education  of  thousands  of  students  as  its 
primary  goal.  Tuition  rose  from  a  mere  pit- 
tance at  our  time  to  many  thousands  today. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate  to  survive  and 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  University's  growth. 

•  Regarding  the  class,  Nick  Sottile  is  in  con- 
stant touch  and  is  an  important  consultant  to 
officials  of  the  school.  His  opinion  is  sought 
in  many  matters  and  he  has  contributed 
greatly  to  several  school  projects.  He  always 
reminds  school  authorities  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Class  of  1941.  •  Dave  Merrick  in 
Florida  is  also  a  constant  caller.  His  prowess 
in  golf  is  very  evident  in  the  game  he  plays 
with  a  very  low  handicap.  •  Bishop  Joe 
Maguire's  health  is  improving  very  satisfacto- 
rily. He  sends  his  regards  and  prayers  to  all 
with  remembrance  for  all  of  the  deceased.  He 
looks  forward  to  seeing  all  of  us  at  the  memo- 
rial Mass  on  June  7.  •  Bob  Collins  called  me 
recently  and  asked  to  be  remembered  by  all. 

•  Dan  Doyle  also  called  and  still  has  that  re- 
markable sense  of  humor  and  poetic  back- 
ground. •  George  McNamara  still  serves  the 
athletic  teams  at  BC  and  certainly  has  kept 
them  fit  for  competition  on  the  field.  •  My  re- 
gards also  go  to  my  longtime  friend  Ed 
Cowhig.  I  hope  all  is  well.  •  Gene  Goodreault 
was  fondly  remembered  by  a  close  BC  associ- 
ate from  previous  years,  who  recalled  Gene 
and  the  great  performance  of  the  '41  softball 
team.  •  For  now,  may  God  continue  to  bless 
the  '41  surviving  members  and  their  families, 
and  may  He  be  our  guide  forever.  AMDG. 
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Correspondent:  Ernest  J.  Handy 
180  Main  Street,  Apt  C118 
Walpole,  MA  02081;  508-660-2314 


I  begin  with  an  apology  to  Bob  Troy's  family. 
Due  to  an  oversight  on  my  part,  Bob,  who 
died  on  June  11,  2004,  was  not  included 
among  those  remembered  at  our  annual 
memorial  Mass  last  June.  Please,  please  help 
me  avoid  another  "oversight"  by  advising  me 
of  any  member  who  has  died  since  June 
2005.  •  The  great  honor  of  being  class  corre- 
spondent is  tainted  by  the  fact  that  my  duties 
include  reporting  the  death  of  classmates. 
Joe  Downey,  one  of  12  classmates  who  left  to 
enter  the  priesthood  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
sophomore  year,  died  on  February  2,  2006. 
Following  ordination  in  1945,  he  was  as- 
signed to  St.  Raphael's  Parish  in  Medford. 
Subsequent  assignments  included  parishes 
in  Hingham,  Jamaica  Plain,  Peabody,  and 
Hyde  Park.  In  1970,  he  was  appointed  pastor 
at  St.  Joseph's  Parish  in  Quincy.  In  1994,  he 
was  granted  senior  priest/retirement  but  re- 
mained active  in  many  aspects  of  priestly 
ministry  until  his  death.  A  memorial  in  his 
memory  has  been  established  at  St.  Joseph's 
Parish.  Thanks  to  John  Fitzgerald,  a  donation 
to  the  memorial  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  class.  •  Both  Bob  and  Joe  will  be  included 
in  our  memorial  Mass,  which  will  be  held  on 
June  13  at  10  a.m.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  there.  •  I  know  this  is  being  read  in  May; 
nevertheless,  to  those  of  you  whom  I  did  not 
contact  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  I  wish  you  and  yours  a  2006  filled  with 
good  health  and  happiness.  May  you  be  sur- 
rounded by  family  and  remembered  with 
love.  •  Congratulations  to  Coach  Tom 
O'Brien  and  the  BC  football  team.  Their  27- 
21  win  over  Boise  State  on  December  28, 
2005,  established  a  new  intercollegiate 
record  of  six  consecutive  bowl  game  victories. 
•  Credit  goes  to  my  granddaughter  Erin 
McLaughlin,  who,  in  September,  will  become 
the  third  generation  to  attend  BC.  She  fol- 
lows her  mother,  Nancy  '71,  and  yours  truly.  • 
Finally,  congratulations  to  both  the  women's 
and  the  men's  basketball  teams.  Each,  as  of 
this  writing  in  early  February,  has  an  excel- 
lent record. 
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Correspondent:  Thomas  O'Connell  Murray 

14  Churchill  Road 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-323-3737 

Once  again,  we  must  begin  our  column  on  a 
sad  note,  as  we  report  the  death  of  Harry 
"Mickey"  Connolly  on  January  17.  Mick  was  a 
great  football  player  while  at  BC,  starring  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl  victory  in  1941.  A  Navy  vet,  he 
later  played  pro  ball  and  finished  his  career  as 


athletic  director  at  UMass  Dartmouth.  Our 
condolences  go  to  his  family.  •  We  also  report 
the  death  on  February  1  of  Rosalie  Kennedy, 
wife  of  our  late  Tom  Kennedy.  •  We  hope  that 
many  classmates  had  a  chance  to  read  the 
fine  love  story  of  Lily  and  Jack  Manning, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  12,  2006, 
issue  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Your  correspon- 
dent has  copies  of  the  story  for  those  who 
might  like  to  read  it.  •  We  also  reported  in  our 
last  column  that  we  had  received  some  nice 
thank-you  notes  for  the  work  in  planning  our 
last  memorial  Mass.  Due  to  a  printing  error, 
the  names  of  Mary  Schoenfeld  and  Carol 
Finnegan  were  omitted.  We  apologize  for 
this  error.  •  After  the  crazy  winter  we  had, 
news  of  classmates  was  quite  small,  so  we 
ask  and  beg  that  you  please  all  keep  in  touch! 
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Correspondent:  James  O'Donnell 

odonnelldc@aol.com 

4201  Butterworth  Place,  NW 

Friendship  Terrace  #312 

Washington,  DC  20016-4538;  202-362-3371 

In  early  March,  we  welcomed  the  new  for- 
mat of  BCM.  On  pages  29-30  of  the  Class 
Notes  section,  we  noted  the  recent  passing  of 
several  of  our  '44  classmates:  Augustine  J. 
"Gus"  Caffrey,  of  Fairfield,  CT,  on  October  31, 
2005;  Stephen  J.  D'Urso,  of  Methuen,  on 
December  3,  2005;  John  Delone  C.  "Tex" 
Lang,  of  Woburn,  on  December  8,  2005;  and 
Paul  White,  of  Waltham,  on  November  27, 
2005.  A  note  from  Dan  Durant  advising  of 
Tex  Lang's  passing  arrived  late  for  this  col- 
umn's deadline  last  fall.  Tex  was  a  Business 
School  classmate  who,  after  graduation, 
went  on  to  a  very  successful  career  as  an  ac- 
countant/auditor with  Haskins  &  Sells,  the 
US  Navy  and  Defense  Department,  and 
Raytheon.  He  and  his  wife,  Marie,  had  three 
sons:  two  graduated  from  BC's  Carroll 
School  of  Management  and  one  from  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School.  •  In  2006,  we 
learned  the  sad  news  of  the  passing  of  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Mooney,  of  Lakeville,  who  concel- 
eb rated  Mass  for  our  60th  reunion  on  June 
2,  2004,  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel.  Following  his 
ordination  in  1947,  Fr.  Tom  served  at  St. 
Joseph's,  Wakefield;  St.  Brigit's,  South 
Boston;  St.  Raphael's,  Medford;  and  Star  of 
the  Sea,  Squantum.  He  was  pastor  of 
Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Hingham,  and 
of  St.  Mark's,  Dorchester.  He  was  senior 
priest  at  St.  Martha  and  Mary,  Lakeville.  • 
Also  in  January  2006,  we  lost  John  Finigan, 
a  community  activist  and  real  estate  develop- 
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er  in  Concord  and  Acton.  John,  his  wife, 
Eleanor,  and  the  Finigan  family  were  loyal 
supporters  of  the  Eagles  and  Boston  College. 
•  The  lure  of  Southwest  flowers  and  cacti 
took  Dan  and  Eleanor  Durant  this  spring  to 
Arizona.  •  Again,  this  column  cries  out  for 
notes  and  recent  scuttlebutt  from  '44  class- 
mates. When  should  our  leaders  rally  a  com- 
mittee to  plan  a  reunion  (to  include  wives, 
widows,  and  families)  and  another  visit  to  St. 
Mary's  Chapel.  Linden  Lane,  and  the  Tower 
and  Bell,  as  well  as  the  expanding  campus 
and  classes?  •  We  keep  in  our  prayers  Walter 
"Fitz"  Fitzgerald's  wife  of  58  years,  Ann,  who 
recently  passed  away.  Her  marriage  to  Wal- 
ter was  marked  by  loyalty  to  Boston  College 
and  by  Golden  Eagle  traditions.  Ann's  pass- 
ing was  celebrated  with  a  BC  victory  hymn  at 
her  funeral  Mass  of  celebration  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  at  St.  Gregory's  Church  in 
Dorchester.  •  More  on  Gil  Bouley  in  the  next 
issue. 
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Correspondent:  Louis  V.  Sorgi 
j  Augusta  Road 
Milton,  MA  02186 

As  I  reviewed  my  Class  Notes  files,  I  came 
across  our  60th  anniversary  picture  with  29 
of  us  standing  in  front  of  the  high-flying 
eagle,  in  front  of  the  Tower  Building.  We 
have  already  lost  members  in  this  picture, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  another 
of  our  classmates,  John  McGowan,  passed 
away  in  December  2005,  in  Woburn.  John 
was  a  member  of  the  BC  V-12  Navy  program 
at  Brown  University.  He  recently  lost  his 
wife,  Joan.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to 
his  sisters  and  many  loving  nieces  and 
nephews.  Our  sympathy  also  goes  to  class- 
mate Rev.  Vin  Burns,  SJ,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Rev.  Austen  "Gus"  Burns,  SJ.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Joe  Karpinski,  who  received 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Dentistry 
Alumni  Association's  2005  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award.  Joe  retired  in  1997.  In 
1993,  the  Polish  government  knighted  him 
for  his  humanitarian  work  providing  med- 
ical supplies  to  hospitals  in  Poland.  This  was 
only  the  second  time  Poland  had  bestowed 
the  Knight  of  the  Black  Madonna  on  an 
American  citizen.  •  Lillian  and  I  attended  the 
annual  Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  at 
the  Sheridan  Hotel  in  Needham.  As  usual 
an  outstanding  group  of  athletes  were  in- 
ducted into  the  36th  Hall  of  Fame.  A  Hall  of 
Famer  and  ail-American  taclde,  Gil  Bouley 
'44,  passed  away  on  February  8.  •  On  the 


medical  front,  Leo  McGrath's  wife,  Alice,  is 
recovering  from  major  surgery  on  her  ankle. 
Charlie  McCready  is  recovering  from  thera- 
py for  multiple  myeloma  in  Florida,  where 
he  and  Effie  will  live  from  now  on.  I  am 
doing  much  better  after  surgery,  playing  ten- 
nis and  waiting  for  golf  weather.  •  Bill  Ham- 
rock  is  in  Florida,  as  is  Bill  Cornyn.  Bill  plans 
to  start  our  golf  season  at  Hatherly  when  he 
comes  home.  Bill  Cornyn  reports  that  he 
now  has  five  great-grandchildren.  Congratu- 
lations, Bill,  and  may  you  have  many  more.  • 
Paul  Ryder  is  just  back  from  the  hospital 
after  suffering  from  an  allergic  reaction  to 
medication.  He  was  planning  to  play  golf 
with  the  "Legends"  in  the  spring.  •  We  had 
such  a  good  time  at  our  football  TV  lun- 
cheon program  at  Alumni  House  that  I  host- 
ed a  basketball  TV  luncheon  on  March  4. 
More  about  this  in  future  notes.  •  Once 
again  I  thank  all  of  you  who  have  responded 
to  our  class  notice.  Remember  I  need  your 
input  to  make  these  notes  meaningful. 
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Correspondent:  Leo  F.  Roche 

26  Sargent  Road 

Winchester,  MA  oi8go;  781-729-2340 
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Correspondent:  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald 

P.O.  Box  171 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556;  508-563-6168 
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Correspondent:  Timothy  C.  Buckley 
pacema@pacetemps.com 
46  Woodridge  Road 
Wayland,  MA  01778 

As  of  early  March,  former  Massachusetts 
Governor  Edward  King  was  recovering  from 
brain  surgery  after  a  fall  in  his  home,  from 
which  he  is  expected  to  recover  fully.  He  was 
the  subject  of  a  Boston  Globe  article.  •  There 
have  been  several  deaths  among  our  class- 
mates: John  E.  McMahon  was  a  US  Navy  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  and  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  daughters.  •  John  M.  Kelley 
Jr.,  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  six  children.  •  Thomas 
H.  Menten  of  Cos  Cob,  CT,  was  a  Greenwich 
resident  for  over  35  years.  He  was  a  sales  ex- 
ecutive for  several  major  companies  and 
ended  his  career  as  an  adjudicator  for  the 


State  of  Connecticut.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  seven  children.  Over  the  years,  Tom 
provided  frequent  updates  via  e-mail  for  our 
class  notes.  •  Francis  J.  Donelan  died  at 
home  surrounded  by  his  family.  He  was 
married  to  his  loving  wife  of  56  years,  Nan- 
cie  T,  and  is  survived  by  three  sons,  five 
daughters,  and  27  grandchildren.  He  was  ac- 
tive at  the  Foyer  of  Charity  in  Scituate.  Frank 
was  also  an  active  classmate,  attending  our 
annual  Mass  and  Day  of  Recollection.  • 
Robert  Morris,  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War 
II  serving  in  the  Pacific,  passed  away  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  He  was  a  resident  of  Centerville  and 
Naples,  FL.  He  was  vice  president  and  co- 
owner  of  Walter  F.  Morris  Company  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem.  Bob  is  survived  by 
his  wife  of  50  years,  Patricia,  four  sons,  and 
two  daughters.  A  loyal  classmate,  he  attend- 
ed our  annual  Mass  and  Day  of  Recollection. 
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Correspondent:  John  J.  Carney 

johnc12556@aol.com 

227  Savin  Hill  Avenue 

Dorchester,  MA  02125;  617-825-828} 

The  Connors  Family  Retreat  and  Conference 
Center  in  Dover,  the  new  home  of  BC's  Life- 
long Learning  Institute,  from  whence  I  start 
these  notes  in  late  February,  is  a  great  setting 
to  rouse  me  from  my  procrastination.  We 
would  like  to  see  more  of  the  '49ers  and 
their  spouses  (or  is  the  plural  just  spice!)  at 
classes  like  Great  Decisions,  Current  Events, 
or  the  World  Economy  and  the  Environ- 
ment. We  were  at  seminars  with  Mary  Dowd 
and  Ernie  Ciampa  last  semester  and  know 
that  this  lifelong  learning  program  started 
by  the  late  Joe  Dowd,  with  the  help  of  our 
classmates  Ed  Murphy  and  Bill  Flaherty, 
would  be  enjoyed  by  many  '49ers.  •  Speak- 
ing of  beautiful  settings,  we  spent  a  terrific 
evening  with  Mary  and  John  Hickey,  Mar- 
garet and  Sahag  Dakesian,  Bill  Cohan,  and 
many  others  from  BC  High  and  BC  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  at  BC  High  honoring  Fr.  Charlie 
McCoy.  Seen  in  the  program  book  were 
Peter  Rogerson,  John  Prince,  Frank  Murphy, 
and  other  '49ers  joining  in  print  a  host  of 
friends  to  celebrate  Charlie's  45th  anniver- 
sary as  a  priest  and  his  birthday  of  80  years 
young.  Charlie  was  a  Marine  in  tire  Pacific  in 
World  War  II  and  a  '49  grad  at  BC,  where  he 
stood  out  in  academics  and  in  sports.  He 
served  as  coach  and  educator  in  the  Greater 
Boston  schools  and  at  BC  High,  then  as  a 
seminarian  and  priest  in  Boston.  He  was  a 
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BARBARA  HENRY  NC   '53 


A  PAIR  OF  PIONEERS 


When  six-year-old  Ruby  Bridges  enrolled  in  an  all- 
white  elementary  school  in  New  Orleans  in  i960, 
she  desegregated  the  public  school  system  of  one  of 
the  South's  major  cities.  But  right  before  Bridges  started  at  her 
new  school,  the  first-grade  teacher  resigned  rather  than  teach  a 
black  child.  Only  Barbara  Gould  Henry,  a  young  teacher  from 
Boston  who  had  just  moved  to  Louisiana,  was  willing  to  take  over 
the  class.  "I  was  stunned  that  an  educator  would  object  to  teach- 
ing a  student  of  another  race,"  Henry  recalls.  "My  own  experience 
of  education  had  always  been  one  of  inclusion." 

When  Henry  and  Bridges  started  at  the  newly  desegregated 
school,  federal  marshals  had  to  protect  them  from  the  mob  of 
protestors  outside — an  image  famously  depicted  by  Norman 
Rockwell.  Within  a  day,  the  school  was  emptied  of  its  students  by 
disapproving  parents;  even  the  faculty  initially  shunned  the  two 
newcomers.  "As  much  as  I  was  there  for  Ruby,  she  was  there  for 
me,"  says  Henry.  "Day  by  day,  we  created  an  oasis  of  love  and 
learning  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  ignorance." 

Henry  was  shocked  that  the  racial  divide  in  New  Orleans  affect- 
ed even  innocent  schoolchildren:  "At  Newton  College,  I  was 
taught  that  we  are  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  deserve  the 
same  respect.  I  wish  everyone  could  experience  how  much  rich- 
er life  becomes  when  we  interact  with  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  allow  ourselves  to  appreciate  the  commonalities  we 
share." 

In  1962,  Henry  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  20 
years  later,  she  received  a  call  from  her  former  student.  They  were 
subsequently  reunited  on  an  episode  of  Oprah.  "I  was  over- 
whelmed to  see  again  the  same  beautiful  eyes  and  smile  that 


Henry  joined  the  fight  for  desegregation  when  she  taught  the  first  black 
child  enrolled  at  a  white  public  elementary  school  in  New  Orleans  in  i960. 

warmed  my  heart  in  i960,"  Henry  states.  "Ruby  displays  the 
same  courage,  dignity,  and  grace  that  she  possessed  as  a  young 
girl."  Since  their  reunion,  they  have  traveled  across  the  nation  to- 
gether speaking  about  their  experience — now  a  seminal  story  in 
civil  rights  history.  "I  love  speaking  at  schools,  because  our  story 
has  so  many  applications  for  today's  students,"  says  Henry. 
"Young  students  readily  identify  with  the  little  black  girl  of  Rock- 
well's painting,  and  older  students  can  appreciate  all  of  the  enor- 
mous historic,  heroic,  personal,  and  legal  implications  of  the 
story.  These  students  experience  the  challenge  of  furthering  the 
dearly  sought  goals  of  justice  and  brotherhood.  Offering  them  the 
expectations  of  high  standards  is  a  worthy  pursuit." 


chaplain  to  riverboat  sailors  and  others  in 
Vietnam,  where  he  was  wounded  and  re- 
ceived a  Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart. 
He  then  began  a  career  as  a  Navy  chaplain. 
After  more  than  25  years  of  service,  he  re- 
tired and  returned  to  Boston  as  pastor  of  St. 
Philip  Neri  in  Newton.  To  which  we  all  say: 
Keep  on  moving,  Father.  You  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all,  both  young  and  otherwise.  •  I 
had  an  e-mail  from  John  Druim  asking  me 
to  remember  John  Dougherty  to  Charlie, 
but  it  was  so  crowded  that  I  could  not  get 
the  message  to  him.  •  On  a  sad  note,  we  re- 
ceived word  of  the  death  of  Bob  Cotter  of 
Sacramento,  CA,  in  January.  Bob,  a  Navy  vet 
in  World  War  II,  went  on  to  be  an  op- 
tometrist in  1954  and  later  re-enlisted  in  the 
Army,  serving  in  Germany,  Japan,  and 
stateside  until  his  retirement.  We  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Edith,  his 
daughter,  Christina,  and  his  extended  fam- 
ily. •  We  reserved  a  group  of  50  tickets  for 
the  Cabaret  presentation  by  BC's  University 
Theater  on  Sunday,  April  30.  We  will  share 
the  details  about  this  gathering  in  the  next 
issue. 


1950 


Correspondent:  John  A.  Dewire 

15  Chester  Street,  No.  ji 
Cambridge,  MA  02140;  617-876-1461 

The  class  meeting  took  place  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel  in  Burlington  on  February  6.  Those  in 
attendance  were  Bill  Horrigan,  president;  Ed 
Brady,  vice  president;  Frank  Carr,  secretary; 
Brendan  Fleming,  treasurer;  Joe  Casey;  Fr. 
Joseph  P.  Duffy,  SJ;  Ed  Quinn;  and  John 
Dewire.  It  was  decided  that  due  to  the  age  of 
our  members,  all  future  events  will  be  held 
during  daylight  hours  (during  daylight  sav- 
ing time  whenever  possible).  If  you  have  any 
news  for  the  magazine,  please  send  it  to  me. 
•  We  hope  to  have  a  golf  day  in  June.  Because 
we  think  that  a  golf  course  just  north  of  the 
"canal"  will  draw  the  most  players,  that's 
where  we'll  go.  If  you  are  interested,  please 
call  Ed  Brady.  Only  those  who  call  Ed  will 
hear  from  him  regarding  the  details.  •  In  the 
opening  pages  of  Sub  Turri  3950,  there's  a 
portrait  of  a  class  member  under  which  are 
the  words,  Requiescat  in  pace.  His  name  was 


William  Odom.  William  passed  away  in  his 
freshman  year.  We  don't  know  if  there  is  an- 
other member  of  the  class  who  remembers 
Billy  Odom,  but  there  was  one  guy  from  Ja- 
maica Plain  who  never  forgot  his  best  friend 
and  boyhood  pal.  That  guy  was  our  late  class- 
mate, Thomas  A.  Sampson,  who  passed 
away  on  September  5,  2005.  Marine  that  he 
was,  Tom  was  faithful.  During  his  38-year  ca- 
reer with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Tom  be- 
came the  partner-in-charge  of  the  northeast- 
ern states  as  well  as  Canada.  He  was  a  major 
player  in  the  ascendancy  of  that  firm  in  the 
public  accounting  profession.  He  retired  in 
1988.  In  addition  to  attributes  that  made 
Tom  a  leader  in  the  business  world,  he  gave 
generously  of  his  time  to  civic  and  philan- 
thropic undertakings.  He  served  as  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  chairman  of  "Boston  200" 
from  1975  to  1977,  the  chairman  of  the  Unit- 
ed Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay  campaign  in 
1978,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Tom  is  survived 
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by  his  devoted  wife,  Marie,  and  their  five  chil- 
dren: Elaine  '77,  Patricia  '78.  Thomas,  Mark, 
and  Carol  '86. 


NC  I95O-53 

Correspondent:  Ann  Fulton  Cote 

11  Prospect  Street 

Winchester,  MA  01890;  781-729-8512 

Sadly,  I  report  the  death  of  Barbara  Powell 
Good  '53  on  February  6.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  Frederick,  three  children,  and 
four  grandchildren.  She  was  the  sister-in-law 
of  Irene  (Muffy)  Good,  RSCJ  '50.  Barbara 
and  I  were  in  school  together  for  12  years. 
That  realization  takes  on  more  meaning  as 
time  passes.  •  Jeanne  Hannon  Grace  '52  suf- 
fered the  death  of  her  son  Jerome  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  He  leaves  his  wife,  Jean  Marie,  two 
brothers,  and  a  sister.  Please  keep  those  be- 
reaved by  these  deaths  in  your  prayers.  •  Keep 
in  touch! 


195^     REUNION:  JUNE  2-4 

Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 

Richard  Dowling  '57  shared  with  us  an  article 
in  the  mid-Cape  weekly  newspaper  The  Reg- 
ister about  Jack  Power's  involvement  at  the 
Hands  of  Hope  food  pantry  in  Dennisport. 
Jack  and  his  wife,  Eileen,  have  been  helping 
coordinate  the  purchasing,  delivery,  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  some  775  families  since 
they  moved  to  the  Cape  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1951  or  call 
752-6438. 
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Correspondent:  Edward  L.  Englert 

128  Colberg  Avenue 

Roslindale,  MA  02131;  617-323-1500 

Fifteen  minutes  ago  we  had  a  heavy  down- 
pour here,  followed  by  strong  winds,  and 
now  the  sun  is  shining  and  melting  the  snow 
as  we  head  for  single-digit  temperatures! 
Crazy  New  England  weather!  •  As  I  look  at 
the  notes  I'm  sure  that  so  many  of  our  class- 
mates are  enjoying  themselves  in  Florida, 
while  I  sit  here  freezing.  In  fact,  we  received 
warm  regards  from  the  South  as  well  as  from 


all  corners  of  the  United  States  this  time 
around  (almost  150).  Do  the  names  Frazier, 
Morgan,  Stankard,  Emilson,  Doyle  and 
McElroy  sound  familiar?  Check  our  notes 
online  for  a  list  of  these  and  other  classmates 
and  find  out  where  they  are: 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community.  It 
was  good  to  hear  from  so  many  of  you,  and  it 
was  interesting  to  note  how  appreciative  so 
many  classmates  were  for  the  work  Roger 
Connor  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  have  done  for 
'52.  Roger  spelled  backwards  is  BC  '52!  •  I  re- 
cently met  Jack  Monahan  and  Charlie 
Brown,  both  originally  from  Roslindale.  They 
are  now  living  in  Norwood,  retired,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  golf  season.  Both  are  looking 
good.  Charlie  looks  like  he  could  play  60 
minutes  of  football  as  he  did  for  BC  High.  I 
remember  when  the  biggest  decision  we  had 
to  make  was  whether  we'd  go  to  Moseley's, 
Highland  Hall,  or  Arbeiter  Hall!  •  Nick  Galli- 
naro  is  now  living  in  the  Villages  in  Florida.  • 
Sorry  to  report  the  deaths  of  eight  classmates. 
Roger  Deveney  came  from  Jamaica  Plain  and 
BC  High  and  lived  in  Pittsford,  NY.  Bill  Doyle 
lived  in  Watertown  and  Andover.  Bill  Hol- 
land lived  in  Woburn.  Milton  Holzman  was 
from  Revere  and  Newton.  Joe  Muscato  was 
from  South  Boston  and  lived  in  Maynard. 
Bob  O'Connor  was  born  in  Natick  and  lived 
in  Dartmouth.  Gerry  Pashby  was  from 
Swampscott  and  lived  in  Rochester,  NY.  Larry 
E.  Sullivan  was  from  Somerville  and  lived  in 
Humarock.  Please  pray  for  them  and  their 
families  and  all  our  deceased  classmates.  •  Al 
Reilly  informed  us  that  he  was  the  winner  of 
a  poetry  contest  sponsored  by  Grolier  Poetry 
Book  Shop  in  Harvard  Square,  not  Waltham 
as  reported  in  the  previous  issue.  •  Please 
send  news! 
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Correspondent:  Jim  Willwerth 

jammw@charter.net 

19  Sheffield  Way 

Westborough,  MA  01581;  508-366-5400 

The  new  Yawkey  Athletic  Center  was  the  site 
for  our  first  class  meeting  of  2006,  chaired 
by  Joe  Carroll,  Fred  Good,  and  Sherm  Salt- 
marsh.  After  a  social  hour,  the  traditional 
meal  of  seafood  Newburg,  roast  sirloin  of 
beef,  and  all  the  fixings  was  available  at  the 
buffet  table.  This  was  followed  by  an  assort- 
ment of  delicious  finger  desserts  that  were 
placed  on  every  table.  George  Murphy,  John 
Norton,  Matt  Boyle,  Fred  Conroy,  and  Pat  and 
Joe  Carroll  shared  a  table  with  Mary  Lou  Mal- 
oney  and  her  two  guests,  Helen  Finn  and 


Joan  Kelleher.  Spotted  dining  with  Priscilla 
and  Dennis  Cronin,  in  addition  to  Mary  and 
Bob  Willis,  were  Barbara  and  Austin  Smith 
and  Mary  and  Jim  Willwerth.  Other  class- 
mates attending  were  Class  President  Paul 
Coughlin  and  Maryanne;  Matt  Flaherty;  Phil 
Kerrivan;  Fred  Good  and  his  guest,  Paul 
Maney  '58;  Dick  Curran;  and  Judith  Golden. 
•  Matt  Boyle,  Sherm  Saltmarsh,  and  Msgr. 
Paul  Ryan  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
Harold  Connolly  statue  at  the  William 
Howard  Taft  Middle  School  in  Brighton  on 
December  10,  2005.  Matt,  a  member  of  the 
track  team  with  Harold,  gave  the  class  an  up- 
date on  the  ceremony  and  shared  with  us 
some  of  his  conversations  with  Harold.  • 
President  Paul  addressed  the  group  and  told 
us  that  the  cruise  to  Canada  has  been  can- 
celed due  to  lack  of  participation.  Only  five 
people  signed  up  to  go.  •  During  the  course 
of  the  evening,  Matt  Flaherty  shared  with  us 
a  story  about  Jim  Livingston.  Like  Matt,  Jim 
is  very  active  in  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Cape  Cod  (BCCCC).  It  goes  something  like 
this:  Jim's  brother,  LT  Tom  Livingston  '51, 
was  killed  in  action  during  the  Korean  War. 
His  remains  are  somewhere  on  a  hill  where 
he  died.  In  recognition  of  his  bravery,  a 
bridge  and  a  new  road  were  dedicated  in  his 
honor.  Jim  and  family  members  were  invited 
to  the  dedication.  After  the  ceremony,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  brother,  Jim  took  his  Golden 
Eagle  pin  and  threw  it  up  on  to  the  hill  say- 
ing, "This  is  for  you,  Tom.  Now  you  are  a 
Golden  Eagle  forever."  Matt  went  on  to  say 
that  he  has  obtained  a  new  pin  for  Jim.  His 
wife,  Mary,  presented  it  to  him  at  a  BCCCC 
board  meeting  on  January  20. 
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Correspondent:  David  F.  Pierre 

P.O.  Box  y 2 

Prides  Crossing,  MA  01965;  978-927-1149 

Last  winter,  a  group  of  classmates  gathered  at 
Conte  Forum  to  see  BC  beat  Northeastern. 
Among  those  present  were  Mary  Jean  and 
Jim  Coughlin,  Frank  Bonarrigo,  Peter  No- 
bile,  Tom  Lane,  Joan  and  Frank  Patchell,  Pat 
and  Bob  King,  Margaret  and  Dan  Miley,  Pat 
and  Dick  Hughes,  Betty  and  Tom  Warren, 
Margaret  and  Peter  Vasaturo,  Jane  and  Paul 
McGee,  Jim  Callahan,  Ed  Smith,  John  M. 
Kelley,  Jim  O'Halloran,  Charles  Pelczarski, 
Mary  and  Murray  Regan,  Anthony  Pellegrini, 
Lori  and  Lou  Torino,  Richard  Charlton,  Ellen 
and  Bert  Good,  Susan  and  Bert  Giroux, 
Lenny  Matthews,  John  Ford,  and  Fr.  Stephen 
Koen.  It  was  a  great  hockey  game  enjoyed  by 
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all.  •  On  a  sad  note,  we  have  learned  from 
John  Clogan  that  his  good  friend,  Richard 
Hegarty,  passed  away  in  Baltimore.  Dick  was 
a  Double  Eagle  and  served  for  many  years  as 
an  attorney  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 
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Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 
825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 
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Correspondent:  Marie  Kelleher 
mjk55@bc.edu 

12  Tappan  Street 

Melrose,  MA  02176;  781-665-2669 

The  Christmas  mail  brought  news  from  Mar- 
guerite Blais  DannemiUer,  Barbara  Winkle- 
hofer  Wright,  and  Bishop  John  Kallos.  •  Mar- 
guerite missed  the  reunion  because  she  was 
in  France  helping  her  daughter  Elaine  cele- 
brate her  40th  birthday.  Elaine  and  her  hus- 
band had  rented  a  chateau  in  the  Loire  Valley. 
•  Barbara's  note  brought  both  good  news  and 
sad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  she  received 
the  Judith  Stanley  Coleman  Award  for  Ser- 
vice in  Community  Health  from  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Central  Jersey.  She 
shared  the  sad  news  that  her  brother,  Bill, 
died  of  cancer.  I'm  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  you 
in  sending  her  our  sympathy.  •  Bishop  John 
included  a  flyer  announcing  the  publication 
of  a  five-volume  set  of  his  collected  writings 
with  his  Christmas  greetings.  The  title  of  the 
series  is  Glory  to  God  (Eastern  Christian  Pub- 
lications). •  Frank  Callahan  sent  word  that  he 
was  incorrectly  identified  in  the  Pops  section 
of  the  yearbook  supplement.  He  and  his  wife, 
Pat,  were  misidentified  as  Pat  and  Constanti- 
no Sabbatino.  •  During  a  delightful  chat  with 
Charlie  Costello,  I  learned  that  he  is  current- 
ly involved  in  building  a  house  for  Habitat 
for  Humanity.  He  is  also  treasurer  of  the 
Hospice  Support  Services  of  the  Northern 
Neck.  Congratulations  are  in  order  because 
Charlie  and  Anne  celebrated  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  in  August  2005.  •  Word  has 
filtered  back  from  Pinehurst,  NC,  that  Dick 
Drew  is  enjoying  the  sunshine  while  he  plays 
golf.  •  Paul  Sheehan  has  joined  those  in  the 
class  who  have  had  orthopedic  surgery.  He 
has  had  a  wrist  fusion.  •  Last  bit  of  news, 
your  faithful  correspondent  was  among 
those  honored  recently  at  a  swanky  do  at  the 


Massachusetts  State  House.  •  Please  send 
news.  I  will  be  working  on  my  next  column 
the  last  week  of  May. 
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Correspondent:  Jane  Quigley  Hone 

425  Nassau  Avenue 

Manhasset,  NY  11030;  516-627-0973 


1956 


reunion:  June  1-4 


Correspondent:  Steve  Barry 
sdmjbarry@comcast.net 

200  Ledgewood  Drive,  Unit  406 
Stoneham,  MA  02180-3622;  781-435-1352 

Connie  Regolino  wrote  to  me  about  the  death 
of  her  sister,  Anne  '75.  You  may  remember 
Connie's  excitement  at  her  sister's  birth 
while  we  were  students  at  BC.  The  Dedham 
Institution  for  Savings,  where  Anne  worked, 
dedicated  the  Anne  E.  Regolino  Memorial  Li- 
brary on  what  would  have  been  her  50th 
birthday.  •  If  you  go  to  www.perigee-art.com 
on  the  Web,  you  can  read  an  article  about 
Tom  Sheehan  and  one  of  his  short  stories. 
Tom  has  written  three  novels,  five  books  of 
poetry,  plus  many  short  stories  in  literary  and 
electronic  magazines.  He  was  scheduled  to 
read  from  his  collection  of  short  stories,  Epic 
Cures,  in  North  Carolina  in  February.  •  Jim 
Brosnahan  received  the  2005  Champion  of 
Justice  award,  presented  annually  to  a  lawyer 
exhibiting  zealous  and  ethical  advocacy.  He 
was  listed  among  the  top  500  US  lawyers  in 
the  October  2005  premier  issue  of  Lawdrag- 
on  magazine,  and  third  among  the  top  100 
Northern  California  Super  Lawyers.  •  Carolyn 
Kenney  Foley  reports  that  33  attended  our  De- 
cember Mass  and  breakfast  buffet  at  Alumni 
House  and  the  Christmas  concert  of  the  BC 
Chorale.  Marie  and  I  were  unable  to  attend.  • 
Pat  and  Paul  Vozzella  had  lunch  with  Rose 
and  John  Polevy  and  Dick  Rossi  in  Freeport, 
ME.  After  years  in  the  textile  chemicals  in- 
dustry, John  retired  to  York  Beach,  ME.  Dick 
taught  high-school  science  before  retiring  to 
manage  a  tree  farm  in  Minot,  ME.  Paul  was 
an  analytical  chemist  for  UTC  in  Hartford  for 
30-plus  years  before  relocating  to  the  Con- 
necticut shore.  •  Kathleen  Donovan  Goudie 
is  enjoying  retirement  and  doing  private  tu- 
toring. Her  son  Brian  (godson  of  Carol  Hines 
Gleason)  and  his  wife,  Denise,  welcomed  a 
daughter,  Taylor  Grace,  who  was  christened 
on  Kathleen's  birthday  in  a  christening  robe 
made  for  her  in  Ireland.  Her  son  Robert 
(godson  of  Margaret  Murphy)  was  married 


to  Theresa  Janis  of  Pennsylvania.  Another 
son,  Sean  Xavier,  a  professor  of  English  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  recently  published  the 
book  Creole  America.  Sean  and  his  wife,  Tina, 
also  a  Vanderbilt  professor,  live  in  Nashville. 
•  Rev.  Michael  Connor,  a  deacon  in  the 
Worcester  diocese  for  15  years,  has  been  as- 
signed to  St.  John  the  Beloved  Church  in 
Worcester.  •  Please  keep  the  spouses  of  Joe 
DiSalvo,  Paul  Craig,  and  Bob  Comiskey  in 
your  prayers;  all  have  been  ill.  •  Marge  Calla- 
han's sister  Mary  Cerasullo  died  in  March.  • 
Log  on  to  the  Alumni  Association  Website 
and  register  for  the  Online  Community  to 
post  news  items  and  read  news  from  class- 
mates. •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1956  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 

NC  195^  reunion:  june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Patricia  Leary  Dowling 

39  Woodside  Drive 

Milton,  MA  02186;  617-696-0163 
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Correspondent:  Francis  E.  Lynch 
flynch@maritime.edu 

27  Arbutus  Lane 

West  Dennis,  MA  02670 

The  class  recently  sent  out  a  mailing  outlin- 
ing a  2006  calendar  of  events  that  will  lead 
into  our  50th  reunion.  The  Alumni  Evening 
at  the  Arts  Festival  on  April  29  featured  a 
presentation  of  Kander  &  Ebb's  Cabaret.  The 
class  had  dinner  together  prior  to  the  play. 
The  annual  golf  outing  was  scheduled  for 
May  24  at  the  Sandy  Burr  Country  Club  in 
Wayland.  Jim  Devlin  was  chair  of  this  event 
and  was  supported  by  Bill  Cunningham.  A 
weeklong  cruise  to  Bermuda  on  the  Norwe- 
gian Majesty  will  depart  from  Boston  on  June 
n.  On  September  30,  we  will  have  our  annu- 
al fall  football  event  at  the  BC  vs.  Maine 
game.  A  postgame  liturgy,  social  hour,  and 
dinner  will  be  held  in  Gasson  Hall.  On  Octo- 
ber 25,  we  will  depart  for  a  nine-day/seven- 
night  tour  to  Sorrento,  Italy.  Ralph  Ferrera 
has  worked  diligently  with  a  reputable  travel 
agency  to  fine-tune  this  trip.  A  separate  mail- 
ing will  be  sent  with  further  details.  •  A  50th 
anniversary  yearbook  will  be  published  and 
made  available  to  only  those  classmates  who 
fill  out  their  personal  biography  question- 
naire that  was  mailed  in  late  February.  The 
deadline  for  submitting  your  questionnaire 
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and  photo  is  June  i.  Please  review  your  ques- 
tionnaire carefully!  Norma  Cacciamani  and 
her  committee  have  worked  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  fine  50th  anniversary  program.  If 
you  have  any  questions  pertaining  to  the 
yearbook,  please  contact  Norma  at  altonor- 
ma@msn.com.  •  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Ahearn, 
MM,  is  awaiting  another  Maryknoll  assign- 
ment after  his  yearlong  sabbatical.  Fr.  Tom, 
drop  me  a  note  when  you  receive  the  news  of 
your  next  mission.  •  Rev.  Gerry  Kelly,  MM, 
traveled  last  November  from  the  Maryknoll 
House  in  Houston  to  the  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi Mission  Office.  Fr.  Gerry  mentioned 
that  there  was  widespread  devastation  in 
those  areas  caused  by  Hurricanes  Katrina 
and  Rita  and  that  it  will  take  decades  to  recov- 
er. •  I  received  a  nice  note  from  Chuck  Lynch 
at  Christmas.  He  and  Marlene  hope  to  travel 
east  sometime  this  year.  Chuck  is  really  look- 
ing forward  to  our  50th.  •  The  class  extends 
its  sincere  condolences  to  the  family  of  de- 
parted classmate  Theodore  D.  Hoppe,  who 
passed  away  on  January  16,  to  Frank  X. 
"Flats"  Flaherty  on  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Mar}7  A.  Devine,  on  January  14,  and  to  Fred- 
erick W.  Iarrobino  on  the  passing  of  his  wife, 
Barbara  A.,  on  February  16.  •  My  sincere 
thanks  to  both  Dick  Dowling  and  John  F. 
Wissler  for  advising  me  of  these  aforemen- 
tioned death  notices.  •  Get  ready  to  toast  our 
50th!  All  the  best  for  a  very  healthy  and 
happy  summer. 
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Correspondent:  Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 

139  Parker  Rd. 

Needham,  MA  02494;  7%1~444~7252 
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Correspondent:  David  Rafferty 
2296  Ashton  Oakes  Lane,  No.  101 
Stonebridge  Country  Club 
Naples,  FL  34109 

Congratulations  to  Paul  Kingston,  who  re- 
ceived the  Cushing-Gavin  Award  from  the 
Labor  Guild  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  for 
excellence  in  labor-management  relations. 
Paul  is  a  past  president  of  the  Carney  Hospi- 
tal Foundation  and  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Attorneys.  •  Peter  Cocciardi 
is  a  financial  planner.  His  son  Peter  is  a 
lawyer;  Steven  is  senior  vice  president  at  the 
Bank  of  America;  Paul  is  owner  of  Marble  & 
Granite  in  Westwood;  and  daughter  Lisa  is  a 
writer  for  Unicare  Publications.  •  Bradley 


Smith  continues  as  president  of  the  Patrons 
Museum  in  Danvers.  •  Paul  Hannigan  is  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Canton  Association  of 
Industries,  as  well  as  sales  manager  of  Carl- 
son Wagonit  Travel.  •  Dick  Nolan  has  been 
blessed  with  the  arrival  of  a  great-grand- 
daughter, Lea,  and  a  great-grandson,  James. 
Both  are  natives  of  Limerick,  Ireland.  Dick's 
daughter  Charlotte  lives  in  Kerry  with  her 
Irish-born  husband  and  two  children.  Dick 
retired  from  consulting  at  Jordan  Hospital  in 
Plymouth  and  now  does  volunteer  work  with 
autistic  children.  He  continues  to  do  long- 
distance bike  riding.  •  John  Moriarty  retired 
from  Raytheon  this  spring.  •  Leo  Barrett, 
after  retiring  from  practicing  law,  is  a  real  es- 
tate broker  in  Tampa.  He  and  Miriam  live  in 
Sun  City  Center.  •  I'm  sad  to  report  that  Jim 
McNeill  has  passed  away.  Jim  kept  me  updat- 
ed on  '58ers  on  the  Cape  and  those  who  went 
to  St.  Columbkille  High  School  in  Brighton. 
•  I  also  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Mike 
McGillivray.  Condolences  to  Peg  and  her 
family.  •  Congratulations  to  Bill  Sweeney  and 
Gail  Johnson,  who  were  married  in  Bristol, 
RI,  in  January.  •  Prayers  go  to  Ron  Ghiradel- 
la,  who  has  been  in  the  hospital.  •  I  received 
a  note  from  Leo  McCarthy,  who  reports  that 
he  and  Marilyn  spend  winters  in  Cape  Coral, 
FL,  and  summers  on  the  Cape.  Leo  continues 
to  work  for  Marist  College's  Admissions  Of- 
fice. •  Dorothy  and  Bob  Pickette  recently  cel- 
ebrated their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
spend  winters  in  Naples.  •  Jim  McCarthy's 
novel  Fatal  Flaws  is  in  its  third  printing.  • 
Cheers  to  Ed  Gilmore  for  another  excellent 
job  of  organizing  the  '58  class  luncheon  in 
Naples.  A  total  of  78  were  in  attendance. 
Some  newcomers  were  Richard  Testori,  Alice 
and  Bob  Schroeder,  Roland  and  Joan  Down- 
ing LaChance,  Jerry  and  Mai  Mueller  John- 
son, Paul  Fennell,  Eve  and  John  Theall,  and 
June  and  Bill  O'Rourke.  •  Upcoming  '58 
events:  Greenhouse  Brunch  at  Minihane's  in 
Brighton  on  June  5;  Cape  Luncheon  at  the 
Wianno  Club  on  August  4.  •  Class  dues  are 
only  $25.  Send  your  check  to  Jack  "Mucca" 
McDevitt,  28  Cedar  Road,  Medford,  MA 
02155.  •  More  news  is  available  online  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community. 
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Correspondent:  Sheila  Hurley  Canty 

P.O.  Box 386 

North  Falmouth,  MA  02556 

"Les  Girls"  met  for  lunch  last  fall  at  Wood- 
lawn  Country  Club.  MJ  English,  Maureen 
Kent,   Audie   Galvin,   Maureen   Ronan,   Jo 


Geary,  Rosemary  Dwyer,  Mickey  Wetzel,  and 

yours  truly  had  a  wonderful  time  catching 
up.  Carol  Hanley  and  Julie  Reusch  could  not 
attend.  •  MJ  lives  in  Nahant  and  recently  took 
up  watercolor  painting.  She  also  enjoys 
downhill  skiing  and  traveling  to  Sorrento, 
Italy.  In  her  spare  time,  she  is  a  substitute 
teacher  for  the  Lynn  Public  Schools.  •  Mickey 
reads  at  a  radio  station  for  the  visually  im- 
paired and  also  volunteers  as  a  foster  care  re- 
viewer for  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 
She  enjoys  traveling  with  her  husband  and 
visiting  her  grandchildren.  •  Maureen  Kent 
lives  in  Wellesley,  where  she  works  in  real  es- 
tate, and  in  Falmouth.  Her  son  Bill  Jr.  lives  in 
Manhasset,  NY.  She  has  one  granddaughter, 
Jennifer  (3-1/2).  •  Maureen  Ronan  lives  on 
the  Cape  and  paints  seasonal  landscapes.  She 
has  three  sons  and  seven  grandchildren.  •  Jo 
is  a  volunteer  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Boston.  She  is  still  trying  to  learn  to  play  golf 
and  to  master  the  computer.  She  is  having  a 
wonderful  time  watching  her  four  grandsons 
(all  in  the  same  family)  grow  up.  •  Audie  is 
still  trying  to  perfect  Chopin.  She  travels  be- 
tween Spain  and  New  Hampshire,  where  her 
children  and  grandchildren  continue  to  en- 
tertain her  and  her  husband,  Edward.  She 
tends  her  gardens  with  great  love.  •  Rose- 
mary continues  her  work  with  NCSH  alum- 
nae. She  is  the  secretary  of  the  Caritas  Good 
Samaritan  Hospice  Board  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston.  Her  daughter  Maureen  is  a  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Citizens  Bank 
in  Kenmore  Square.  Daughter  Sheila  is  the 
assistant  district  attorney  for  Middlesex 
County.  •  I'm  keeping  very  busy  singing  with 
115  women  in  the  Coastline  Show  Chorus  in 
Providence.  We  recently  placed  fourth  at  an 
international  competition.  I  also  sing  in  an 
octet,  Sound  Waves,  that  performs  on  Cape 
Cod  and  the  South  Shore.  I  enjoy  golfing, 
needlepoint,  Sudoko,  and  reading.  I  love  hav- 
ing the  house  in  the  summer  filled  with  fam- 
ily and  friends.  •  I  am  sad  to  report  that  Mary 
Ruth  "Bunny"  Phelan  passed  away  in  2003. 
We  are  also  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Martha  Dwyer  Lawrence  on  January  15  after  a 
brave  fight  with  cancer.  Martha  volunteered 
her  time  and  talent  to  numerous  causes  in 
Pacific  Grove,  CA,  where  she  had  lived  with 
her  husband,  Ed,  and  her  four  children  since 
1982.  •  Please  write! 
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Correspondent:  Francis  Martin 
fj  17102481  @comcast.com 
6  Sawyer  Road 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02481 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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We  are  having  a  dry  spell  in  news...  but  I  have 
heard  from  some.  •  Peter  Murphy  writes 
from  Monaco  that  he  and  Jacqueline  are  still 
living  there  enjoying  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  the 
slopes  of  the  Midi.  Peter  has  established  a 
new  office  in  Monaco  for  an  American  finan- 
cial research  firm  for  investments  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  North  Africa.  I  hope  this  means 
that  he'll  get  to  eat  some  good  Moroccan 
food.  Peter  wants  classmates  to  let  him  know 
if  they  will  be  traveling  in  the  Cote  d  Azur.  • 
Bob  Richards  writes  that  he's  into  his  sev- 
enth year  of  retirement  after  39  years  of 
teaching  at  Rindge  and  Latin  in  Cambridge. 
When  they  are  not  at  home  in  Cambridge, 
Bob  and  Jane  spend  time  in  St.  Pete  and 
Woodstock,  VT.  Bob  and  Jane  have  seven 
grandchildren.  Bob  attended  his  50th  from 
BC  High  and  saw  many  of  our  classmates 
there.  •  Tom  Norton,  son  of  our  Tom  Norton, 
is  owner  of  The  Vault  restaurant  in  down- 
town Boston  and  The  Box  on  Nantucket.  •  I 
saw  Peter  McLaughlin  just  before  he  and 
Honey  left  for  Naples,  where  they  planned  to 
spend  some  time  with  Joe  McGuill,  Charlie 
McCullagh,  and  Joe  Corcoran.  •  Bill  York  has 
had  some  surgery  recently.  Send  him  a  get- 
well  card.  •  It's  been  three  years  since  we  sent 
our  questionnaire  for  class  notes.  You'll  be 
hearing  from  us  soon.  Keep  writing. 
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Correspondent:  Maryjane  Mu  I  vanity  Casey 
pattyoneill@juno.com 

28  Briarwood  Drive 

Taunton,  MA  02780;  508-823-1188 

This  edition  finds  us  shedding  winter's  chill 
and  anticipating  beach  vacations,  far-away 
travels,  family  get-togethers,  and  our  summer 
reading  lists.  •  One  of  our  classmates  on  the 
move  is  Margit  Serenyi,  who  now  resides  in 
Victory  Terrace,  a  wonderful  community  in 
Potomac,  MD.  She  reports  that  her  new 
home  literally  "fell  into  my  lap"  and  invites 
everyone  to  take  a  look  at  www.victoryter- 
race.com.  (Scroll  to  the  second  picture.  Mar- 
git's  ground-floor  apartment  is  just  to  the  left 
of  the  terrace.)  Margit  takes  pride  that  Victory 
Terrace  has  received  special  recognition  as  an 
affordable  housing  model  community.  A 
greater  source  of  happiness  for  Margit  are 
two  beautiful  quilts  handmade  by  our  sadly 
missed  classmate,  Paola  Ajo  Lucentini.  Please 
contact  me  for  Margit's  new  contact  informa- 
tion or  e-mail  her  at  margitfoto@yahoo.com. 
•  Due  north  of  Margit  on  Long  Island,  Jeanne 
Schaeffner  Deevy  sends  a  warm  hello.  Jeanne 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  bird-watch- 


ing— viewing  the  occasional  red-tailed  hawk 
and  sharing  raspberries  with  catbirds  and 
cardinals  on  her  plot  of  land.  Jeanne  writes 
that  she  "gets  a  lack  out  of  watching  papa  car- 
dinal feed  his  young.  I  even  forgive  those 
noisy  cardinals  when  they  wake  me  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn — or  before."  •  From  birds  to 
beloved  babies,  congratulations  to  Phebe 
Rohan  Carver  and  her  husband,  Bob,  as  they 
welcome  their  first  grandchild,  a  boy  -  Logan 
Shane.  And  to  Helen  Craig  Lynch  and  her 
husband,  Jack,  on  the  birth  of  their  eighth 
grandchild!  •  Helen  and  Jack  also  joined  Patty 
O'Neill  on  Block  Island  for  bird  watching  last 
fall.  Patty's  expertise  grows  as  she  viewed  her 
4300  bird  species  on  a  trip  to  northern  Aus- 
tralia in  October.  •  From  Westport,  we  re- 
ceived warm  regards  from  Nancy  Maslen 
Burkholder,  who  is  enjoying  life  in  this  pic- 
turesque shore  community  with  her  work  as 
a  member  of  the  Westport  Historical  Associ- 
ation. •  Please  continue  to  share  your  happy 
news  and  stay  connected  through  our  class 
notes.  Have  a  happy  and  restful  summer! 
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Correspondent:  Joseph  R.  Carty 
jrcarty@comcast.net 

25]  River  Street 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Happy  46th  anniversary.  Please  send  news. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  Dorsey 
dorseypm@comcast.net 

5]  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA  02492 

The  new  year  began  with  a  newsy  e-mail 
from  Joan  DiMenna  Dahlen:  "I  lived  in  the 
South  from  1963  until  I  came  back  to  New 
York  in  1992.  Since  most  of  my  five  children 
moved  to  New  York,  I  was  not  going  to  be  left 
behind  in  Charlottesville,  VA.  Now  I  live  in 
Connecticut  near  my  youngest  daughter, 
Kiki,  and  her  two  little  girls.  My  other  two 
daughters  live  in  Brooklyn.  I  have  two  sons, 
one  in  Atlanta  and  the  other  in  Chicago. 
Dean,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  sends  his  chil- 
dren to  Sacred  Heart  there.  I  visited  their 
school  and  noticed  a  wall  with  old  graduation 
pictures.  I  recognized  a  few  friends  from 
Newton  who  had  gone  to  school  there.  When 
I  pointed  out  the  pictures  to  my  granddaugh- 
ter, she  said,  'Nana,  those  pictures  look  so 
old.'  Nothing  like  grandchildren  to  remind 


you  of  your  age!"  •  Pat  Winkler  Browne  sent 
this  information  to  Sally  O'Connell  Healy  in 

January:  "I  just  received  a  call  from  Sr.  Meg 
Canty  at  Kenwood  telling  me  that  Sr. 
Gabrielle  Husson  is  seriously  ill.  Please  keep 
her  in  your  prayers."  •  In  January,  Sally  O'- 
Connell Healy  e-mailed  that  she  had  held  a 
luncheon  in  Naples,  FL,  for  Berenice  Hackett 
Davis,  Eleanor  Coppola  Brown,  Blanche 
Hunnewell,  and  Gaby  Gyorky  Mackey.  They 
toasted  Joanne  Stuart,  whose  anniversary 
was  in  January,  and  Pat  Winlder  Browne  and 
Michaelene  Martin  Barrett  on  their  birth- 
days. The  group  met  again  in  February  when 
Kathleen  McDermott  Kelsh  was  in  town,  and 
in  March  at  the  Sacred  Heart  luncheon.  • 
Janet  Neville  Flanagan  reported  that  she  and 
her  sister,  also  recently  widowed,  planned  a 
trip  to  Las  Vegas  in  mid-March  to  visit  anoth- 
er sister.  Janet  is  working  on  a  short-term  as- 
signment at  a  temp  agency.  Her  daughter 
had  her  fifth  child  in  March.  She  writes,  "Did 
Blanche  tell  you  that  Peggy  Flynn  Lee  and  I 
drove  to  Falmouth  a  week  ago  to  meet  Jeanne 
Hanrihan  Connolly  at  the  Coonamessett  Inn 
for  lunch?  Peggy  is  head  of  the  math  depart- 
ment in  the  Cohasset  schools  and  has  no  im- 
mediate plans  to  retire.  She  is  also  a  grand- 
mother." •  Julie  O'Neill  is  grateful  to  be  alive 
after  a  recent  car  accident.  Elaine  Holland 
Early  and  I  were  pleased  to  see  how  well  she 
was  doing,  despite  several  broken  bones. 
With  physical  therapy  and  a  good  attitude, 
she  is  resuming  most  of  her  normal  activi- 
ties. •  Berenice  Hackett  Davis  called  from 
Naples  in  February  on  her  way  to  visit 
Blanche  Hunnewell.  She  told  me  that  her 
husband's  medical  tests  were  encouraging, 
so  they  took  a  Caribbean  cruise  in  January.  • 
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reunion:  june  2-4 


Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
classnotes@bc.edu 

825  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  02458 

As  you  read  this  column,  we  will  be  looking 
forward  to  celebrating  our  45th  reunion.  The 
evening  dinner  will  feature  many  happy 
memories  shared,  pictures  of  grandchildren 
proudly  displayed,  tales  told  of  improved  golf 
scores,  and  plans  laid  for  future  get-togeth- 
ers. •  The  Arts  Festival,  BC  Night  at  the  Pops, 
the  Christmas  Chorale,  and  the  basketball 
game  also  brought  many  of  our  classmates 
back  to  the  campus  for  delightful  evenings. 
Many  thanks  to  our  reunion  committee  and 
the  Alumni  Association,  particularly  Erica 
Rosenthal,  for  all  the  efforts  to  make  this 
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such  a  memorable  time  in  our  lives.  •  Anoth- 
er major  thank  you  goes  to  our  class  corre- 
spondent. Bob  Sullivan,  who  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  job  in  sharing  news,  updates, 
and  accomplishments  of  our  classmates.  Bob 
has  done  this  in  a  most  heartwarming  and 
sincere  manner,  which  we  will  greatly  miss. 
Thank  you  and  bless  you,  Bob,  for  doing  this 
task  for  us!  •  We  hope  to  see  many  of  you  at 
fall  events  including  BC  Pops  on  the  Heights, 
which  will  be  held  on  Friday,  September  29, 
and  perhaps  at  a  FanFest  celebration  prior  to 
a  football  game.  We  will  also  be  planning  our 
traditional  annual  dinner  and  Mass  for  next 
spring  and  will  let  you  know  the  date  as  soon 
as  it  is  confirmed.  Stay  well  and  enjoy  this 
beautiful  spring  weather!  •  To  contribute  to 
our  class  gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/class- 
es/1961  or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Martha  Clancy  Rudman 

newtonmiz@aol.com 

1428  Primrose  Lane 

Franklin,  TN  37064;  615-591-5819 

I  am  writing  this  in  March  so  you  will  have  to 
wait  until  the  Summer  issue  to  catch  up  on 
our  reunion  report.  •  Gael  Sullivan  Daly  met 
up  with  Marge  Carroll  Pluso  in  Florida  in 
January.  Marge  has  worked  at  the  Miami  Law 
School  for  30  years.  She  wrote  that  she  was 
glad  to  get  classmates'  e-mail  addresses. 
Linda  Gray  MacKay  has  already  contacted 
her.  •  Faith  Mead  Bertrand's  choral  group 
raised  a  goodly  sum  for  Sr.  Judy  Vollbrecht's 
Haitian  mission.  How  wonderful!  Sr.  Judy 
wrote  about  the  troubles  in  Haiti.  •  I  have 
heard  from  Mary  Sue  Flanagan,  Ann  Thoma- 
son  Oatway,  Mookie  Stehling  Kamps,  Beth 
Good  Wadden,  and  Babs  Kager  that  life  goes 
well  with  them.  •  Mickey  McQueeny 
Matthews  welcomed  her  fourth  grandchild 
in  September.  •  Alo  Coleman  Riley,  Joyce 
Laiosa  Calderone,  Carol  McGee  Gardenier, 
and  Toni  Dauch  Foley  met  for  lunch  before 
Christmas.  Alo  had  a  "test"  for  them;  she  was 
even  prepared  with  pencils  and  paper.  Joyce 
said  it  was  like  our  ole  SWC  days!  •  Faith, 
who  has  twin  grandchildren,  wrote  that  Pat 
O'Connor  Mitchell  has  triplet  grandchildren 
whom  she  often  visits  in  Switzerland.  •  I  am 
saddened  to  report  that  I  read  in  the  Alumni 
Online  Community  of  the  death  of  Madeline 
(Lynn)  McLaughlin  Corey  and  Patricia 
O'Neill  Wagner.  •  My  Bob  '60  and  Jeremy 
Bisceglia  '97  are  trying  to  establish  a  Boston 
College  alumni  chapter  here  in  the  Nashville 


area.  The  Aquinas  College  Dominican  Sis- 
ters of  Nashville  very  graciously  offered  their 
administration  building,  called  the  White 
House  (a  beautiful  mansion),  for  our  first 
gathering.  There  were  graduates  from  1947 
(college  as  well  as  law  school,  including  the 
father  of  one  of  the  Dominican  sisters)  as 
well  as  from  the  '60s,  '70s,  '80s,  '90s,  and 
'05.  Newton  was  represented  by  yours  truly 
and  Laurie  Loughlin  NC  '72,  who  is  a  writer. 
There  were  about  27  in  attendance.  •  Hoping 
you  and  yours  have  a  safe  and  happy  sum- 
mer. 
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Correspondents:  Frank  and 
Eileen  (Trish)  Faggiano 
frank@faggianoconsulting.com 
33  Gleason  Road 
Reading,  MA  01867;  781-944-0720 

Congratulations  to  Kevin  Leary  and  Mary 
Kelleher  on  their  marriage  at  St.  Anthony's 
Shrine  in  Boston.  Kevin  is  owner  and  presi- 
dent of  Valet  Parking  of  New  England,  while 
Mary  is  a  very  successful  realtor  in  Boston. 
They  will  be  moving  to  Lincoln  Wharf  in  the 
North  End.  Kevin  was  honored  to  be  named 
to  the  board  of  the  Boston  Health  Care  for 
the  Homeless,  which  provides  clinical  ser- 
vices to  the  Pine  Street  Inn  and  St.  Francis 
House,  among  many  other  homeless  shel- 
ters. •  Congratulations  as  well  to  Jack  MacK- 
innon and  his  wife,  Barbara,  and  Jim  O'Con- 
nor, who  attended  the  consistory  and 
elevation  of  Sean  O'Malley  to  cardinal  in 
Rome  in  March.  Both  Jack  and  Jim  were  in- 
vited by  the  archbishop  as  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  (Boston  chapter).  •  Ron 
Reilly  sent  an  e-mail  updating  us  on  his  last 
couple  of  years.  They  have  not  been  easy.  He 
lost  his  wife,  Polly,  to  cancer  in  February 
2004  and  had  bypass  surgery  in  the  fall  of 
last  year.  He  is  currently  doing  volunteer 
work  for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  in 
New  Hampshire.  Ron  was  their  National  Ser- 
vices Officer  during  the  1990s  through 
2004.  He  also  has  four  grandchildren.  His 
son  Ryan  is  a  Marine  major  currently  serving 
a  tour  in  Iraq.  Ron  was  his  positive,  upbeat 
self  despite  his  adversity.  His  e-mail  address 
is  RWR36@comcast.net,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  love  to  hear  from  his  classmates.  • 
Spoke  with  Dom  Rossi  early  in  March  and 
learned  that  he  retired  from  Reader's  Digest 
last  June.  After  38  years  in  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising, he  started  his  own  marketing  and 
communications  consulting  firm  called 
North  Hall  Consulting.  He  has  offices  in 


both  Westport,  CT,  and  New  York  City.  His 
daughter  Sara  is  a  junior  at  BC  and  is  spend- 
ing this  semester  studying  in  Rome.  His 
younger  daughter,  Katie,  has  started  touring 
colleges  with  Dom  and  his  wife,  Val.  The 
Rossis  were  planning  to  visit  Sara  in  March 
or  April.  •  We  received  notification  that  Eu- 
gene Guerrera  has  been  selected  by  the  Con- 
sumers' Research  Council  of  America  to  be 
included  in  its  2005-06  Guide  to  America's 
Best  Financial  Planners.  Gene  resides  in  Wa- 
terbury,  CT. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
makmad@comcast.net 
94  Abbott  Road 
Wellesley,  MA  02481 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  share  with  you 
the  news  of  Kay  Bryant  Canoni's  death  on 
January  6.  Kay  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
John,  of  Mount  Kisco,  NY;  her  daughter,  Lisa 
Peters,  of  Peekskill,  NY;  sons  Peter  of  Wind- 
sor, CT,  John  of  Bronxville,  NY,  and  Scott  of 
Ossining,  NY;  and  five  grandchildren.  Kay 
will  always  be  remembered  for  her  enthusi- 
asm and  joie  de  vivre.  As  many  of  you  might 
recall,  Kay  was  a  professional  belly  dancer 
and  instructor,  and  she  entertained  us  royal- 
ly at  one  of  our  many  reunions.  •  Vicki  Cape- 
less  Donahue,  who  often  sees  Martha  Car- 
penter Armstrong,  recently  wrote  to  me  of 
their  concerns  about  the  future  of  the  retired 
Sacred  Heart  nuns  at  Kenwood.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  most  infirmed  will  be 
moved  to  Teresian  House  in  Albany,  and 
those  who  need  assisted  living  will  be  going 
to  a  facility  that  has  not  yet  been  built.  Keep 
them  all  in  your  prayers.  It  was  so  good  to 
hear  from  Vicki  after  so  many  years.  This  is 
what  she  had  to  say  about  herself:  "I  have 
eight  grandchildren,  and  I  moved  in  with  my 
very  elderly  parents  after  my  husband  died 
three  years  ago.  I  volunteer  at  Hancock  Shak- 
er Village  and  am  chairman  of  my  brother 
David  Capeless's  campaign  committee  to 
elect  him  district  attorney  of  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty." Vicki  also  works  for  the  Albany  Berkshire 
Ballet  as  wardrobe  mistress.  "I  travel  with  the 
company — we  did  a  six-week,  13-theater  tour 
in  November  and  December  with  The  Nut- 
cracker, all  over  New  England  and  New  York. 
I  have  been  doing  this  for  24  years."  •  Peg 
Bailey  LaMontagne  continues  to  work  for 
Deutsch  Williams,  a  law  firm  in  Boston,  and 
is  now  living  in  Plymouth.  She  has  a  grand- 
daughter and  two  married  sons,  one  living  in 
Marblehead  and  the  other  in  Cranston,  RI.  • 
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Betty  Eigo  Golden  and  husband  Bill,  after  liv- 
ing in  Newton  for  over  30  years,  have  just  re- 
tired and  moved  to  Mashpee  on  Cape  Cod.  • 
Anne  Ferrone  Gallagher,  who  still  lives  in 
Concord,  NH,  has  been  in  touch  lately  and 
seems  to  be  enjoying  more  free  time  now 
that  she  is  not  working  24/7  as  a  real  estate 
broker.  •  Hopefully  by  the  time  this  hits  the 
press,  I  will  have  had  that  get-together  with 
our  Newton  classmates  who  live  around 
Boston.  It's  only  a  year  until  the  45th  re- 
union! Please  write  or  call! 
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Correspondent:  Matthew  J.  McDonnell 
matthew@shore.net 

121  Shore  Avenue 

Quincy,  MA  02i6g;  617-479-1714 

Eileen  and  I  spent  some  time  in  Florida  in 
February  in  the  Fort  Myers  and  Estero  areas, 
and  met  a  number  of  BC  people  doing  like- 
wise. My  sister  Ann  and  her  husband,  Frank 
Ragonese,  are  fully  retired  and  living  at  Peli- 
can Sound,  a  gated  golf  community  in  Es- 
tero. •  Roger  Kenney  and  his  wife,  Donalyn, 
spend  the  winter  there,  while  maintaining 
their  home  in  North  Reading.  Dottie  (Lee) 
King  '62  and  her  husband,  Don,  winter  there 
as  well,  but  she  maintains  her  journalism  ca- 
reer and  spends  summers  at  home  in  Day- 
ton, OH.  Don  Fox  '57  and  his  wife,  Vera,  also 
winter  there  but  summer  on  the  Cape  in  Co- 
tuit.  Also,  John  Traverse  '67  is  back  and  forth 
from  Braintree,  while  maintaining  his  fami- 
ly insurance,  real  estate,  and  auctioneering 
business  in  Milton.  •  Jim  Norton  and  his 
wife,  Carol,  report  spending  time  in  Delray 
Beach  with  Carol's  cousin  Maureen  Terry,  on 
the  occasion  of  Maureen's  mom's  90th  birth- 
day. Maureen  is  married  to  Bill  Terry,  and  the 
Terry  clan  has  recently  relocated  to  Chicago. 
Jim  continues  to  operate  his  family  business, 
Lawn  Doctor  of  the  South  Shore,  in  Hanson, 
with  his  son  James  '90.  •  Jim  also  reports 
that  John  Golden  has  retired  after  a  long  ca- 
reer in  the  world  of  investments  with  A.G. 
Edwards,  and  he  and  Kay  are  now  maintain- 
ing a  winter  retirement  condo  in  Tequesta, 
FL.  John,  however,  refused  to  fully  retire  and 
has  become  a  bond  analyst  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Treasurer's  Office.  •  Bumped  into  Gerry 
Gillis  and  Jack  Callahan  at  the  BC  vs.  North- 
eastern hockey  game  in  January.  Gerry  keeps 
his  hand  in  real  estate  appraisal  work,  having 
recently  been  involved  in  appraisal  work  for 
the  archdiocese  following  the  closure  of 
many  parishes.  Jack  is  still  in  the  banking  in- 
vestment field  and  lives  in  Chestnut  Hill.  • 


Sad  to  report  the  recent  sudden  death  of  Fred 
Bent.  Who  can  ever  forget  Fred  in  his  full- 
length  fur  coat  at  football  games  and  other 
BC  winter  events,  as  well  as  his  undergradu- 
ate campaign  for  class  office  with  the  very 
clever,  but  very  controversial,  campaign  slo- 
gan? He  had  his  own  law  practice  in  Boston, 
specializing  in  taxation  and  business  law.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Pamela  '68,  two  chil- 
dren, two  grandchildren,  a  brother,  Bob  '64, 
and  two  sisters.  •  Class  condolences  also  to 
the  families  of  Anita  Inglis  Drewry,  who  died 
in  August  2005,  and  Charles  Dansereau, 
who  passed  away  in  October  2005.  Anita  was 
a  public  health  nurse  in  Waterbury,  CT 
Charles  was  a  bookbuyer  for  Marshall  Fields, 
after  having  been  a  professor  of  French  for 
many  years.  He  had  resided  in  Morton 
Grove,  IL.  •  Let  me  hear  from  you! 
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Correspondent:  John  Moynihan 
moynihan_john@hotmail.com 

27  Rockland  Street 
Swampscott,  MA  01907 

Yes,  Virginia.  That  was  our  Melissa  Bent  that 
was  featured  in  the  November  issue  of  Vogue. 
The  28-year-old  art  gallery  owner  is  the 
daughter  of  Jane  and  Bob  Bent.  Vogue  devot- 
ed some  four-plus  pages  detailing  her  fashion 
style.  "It's  her  attitude,"  says  designer  Ben- 
jamin Cho.  "I  can  almost  see  her  doing  a  cart- 
wheel in  an  expensive  designer  dress."  •  Bob 
Vogel  writes  from  Palm  City,  FL:  "About 
seven  years  ago  I  had  to  sell  my  business  due 
to  illness,  and  at  the  urging  of  our  son,  we 
came  to  our  senses  and  moved  to  the  sun- 
shine. It  was  a  very,  very  good  move.  Nancy 
and  I  are  in  real  estate,  focusing  on  ocean- 
front  and  waterfront  properties  on  the  main- 
land and  the  island.  News  on  others:  Carmyn 
Lombardo's  wife  and  daughter  were  down  for 
a  soccer  tournament,  and  we  had  a  chance  to 
visit...  great  time.  CJ  lives  and  practices  law 
in  Maryland.  Rosemary  (Miller)  Dooley  es- 
caped to  Hawaii  and  is  racing  in  oceangoing 
canoes."  Also  in  Florida,  Dave  Shinney 
writes:  "Frank  Moynihan  died  on  February  24 
in  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  FL,  leaving  his  wife, 
Joey,  his  kids,  and  his  grandkids.  Frank  died 


from  esophageal  cancer  after  a  three-year  bat- 
tle. He  fought  in  a  valiant  way  with  his  in- 
domitable sense  of  humor."  •  Art  Crandall  left 
the  frigid  peaks  of  Vermont  in  January  for  a 
BC  sports  weekend  and  a  stay  at  the  Chateau 
Moynihan.  Friday  night  was  the  BU  hockey 
game  with  Dick  DiMase  and  Ed  Sawicki.  Sit- 
ting right  behind  us  were  Bruce  and  Angela 
Angelini,  who  were  there  with  the  whole  fam- 
ily for  their  own  Boston  sports  weekend. 
(Grandma  Angela  still  looks  like  she  could  fit 
into  her  old  cheerleader  uniform.)  Saturday 
was  dinner  by  the  Fabulous  Judy  with  Joan 
Rapp  and  Rev.  Michael  Ford,  SJ,  and  Sunday 
was  basketball  with  Georgia  Tech.  The  result? 
Two  victories  and  a  tie.  (Why  can't  we  beat 
BU?)  •  Barbara  and  Bob  Scavullo  spent 
Christmas  with  Rev.  Jim  Spillane,  SJ,  in  In- 
donesia. "They  helped  with  church  decora- 
tions, preparing  the  temporary  tent  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow  from  the  small  church 
as  well  as  setting  up  food  stalls  used  to  serve 
local  foods  after  the  Christmas  Eve  Mass," 
writes  Jim.  •  That's  all  I  have  space  for  now. 
For  more  news,  go  to  Class  Notes  Online  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community. 
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Correspondent:  Priscilla  Weinlandt  Lamb 
agneau76@optonline.net 

125  Elizabeth  Road 

New  Rochelle,  NY  10804;  914-636-0214 

I'm  happy  to  announce  the  marriage  of  Eliz- 
abeth Cully,  daughter  of  Ann  Williams  Cully 
and  her  husband,  Bob,  to  Colin  "Chip" 
Campbell  on  December  17,  2005.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sag  Harbor,  also  known  as  the 
"Old  Whalers  Church,"  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  a  smash!  I  can  attest  to  this  because 
Marc  and  I  were  in  attendance,  not  just  for 
the  wedding  but  for  the  whole  weekend.  The 
festivities  began  on  Friday  with  the  rehearsal 
dinner  at  The  American  Hotel  and  contin- 
ued through  a  wonderful  Sunday  brunch  at 
the  Cullys'  beautiful  Sag  Harbor  home.  Un- 
fortunately, because  it  was  December,  the 
outdoor  pool  was  not  an  option.  Ann  and 
Bob  introduced  Marc  and  me,  lo  those  many 
years  ago,  and  so  we  harbor  a  certain  propri- 
etary feeling  toward  Liz  Cully  Campbell, 
whom  we've  known  since  she  was  a  toddler. 
Liz  is  a  Wellesley  graduate  and  manages  the 
database  for  the  New  Jersey  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Chip  is  from  Yale  and  teaches  history 
at  the  Peddie  School  in  Hightstown,  NJ, 
where  they're  currently  living  with  Liz's  cat, 
Eloise,  notorious  for  her  dislike  of  most  peo- 
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pie  (not  to  mention  other  cats) ,  but  who  took 
an  immediate  liking  to  Chip.  This  is  probably 
what  clinched  the  deal  for  Liz.  •  In  other 
news,  there  was  yet  another  get-together  that 
I  could  not  get  to.  This  one  was  at  Ann  Marie 
DeNisco  LAbbate's  in  December.  Those  who 
could  get  to  it  included  Kathy  Wilson  Conroy, 
Louise  Majewski  Dunleavy,  Nance  Lyons, 
Judy  Ernst  Tortora,  and  Carol  Sorace  Whalen. 
•  Speaking  of  Carol  Sorace  Whalen,  she  and 
Tom  have  moved  from  Flushing,  NY,  to  Gar- 
den City,  where,  as  Carol  describes  it,  they 
have  painted  and  fussed  with  their  not-so- 
new  house  and  have  declared  it  "done."  Their 
life  this  past  year  has  been  busy  with  golf  and 
sailing,  as  well  as  taking  care  of  their  grand- 
daughters, Maya  and  Olivia,  several  days  a 
week.  Carol's  Christmas  greeting  included 
several  adorable  photos  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters. •  Carol  also  called  me  looking  for  infor- 
mation on  the  whereabouts  of  Jane  Butler 
Reggio.  My  updated  class  listing  still  has  Jane 
living  in  Metairie,  LA,  but  Carol  has  been  un- 
able to  reach  her  and  was  concerned,  given 
the  Katrina  crisis.  So,  Jane,  if  you're  reading 
this,  get  in  touch.  •  Meanwhile,  I'd  like  to  end 
this  column  by  repeating  Carol's  words  at  the 
close  of  her  Christmas  letter:  "We  hope  2006 
will  bring  more  peace  in  the  world,  health, 
happiness,  and  many  blessings  to  all."  Yes,  I 
know  that  it's  May,  but  this  is  a  hope  that  has 
no  time  constraints. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNulty  Harte 

trishharte@aol.com 

6  Everett  Avenue 

Winchester,  MA  02890;  j8i-J2C)-ii8j 

At  Christmas,  I  received  two  letters  from 
Lynch  School  of  Education  classmates.  • 
Mary  Kingsbury  Doller  has  sold  her  home  in 
Pembroke  and  moved  to  a  condo  also  in 
Pembroke.  She  and  her  daughter  Liz  are  now 
happily  settled  in  their  condo.  Her  daughter 
Katie  and  husband  Mike  welcomed  a  son, 
Taylor  Donigan,  in  December  2004.  Their 
daughter  Hunter  continues  to  remain  in  re- 
mission from  leukemia.  •  Kathy  McVarish 
Sullivan,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  of 
our  reunion  last  June,  had  a  fabulous  trip. 
Son  Michael  and  wife  Mackenzie  continue  to 
live  in  California.  Ryan  and  wife  Christina 
are  living  in  Quincy.  Sean  and  wife  Aimee 
have  a  new  son,  Mathieu  James.  Daughter 
Tricia  and  husband  Tom's  daughters  are 
Katelyn  and  Hannah.  Kathy  reports  that  the 
family  held  the  fifth  annual  James  M.  Sulli- 
van Memorial  Golf  Tournament  to  continue 


the  scholarship  program  at  Holbrook  High 
School,  where  our  classmate  Jim  taught  for 
many  years.  •  Neal  and  I  enjoyed  a  dinner  in 
January  with  Ellen  and  Jack  Cotter.  The  Cot- 
ters were  planning  to  spend  some  time  in 
Aspen  skiing  in  February.  •  It  is  with  great 
sorrow  that  I  report  the  death  of  our  class- 
mate Paul  "Boots"  Connolly.  One  of  my  fond- 
est memories  of  Boots  is  when  we  were  se- 
niors, and  he  had  the  Gold  Key  Society 
officers  and  their  dates  to  dinner  at  his  par- 
ents' home.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Connolly  hosted 
a  fabulous  lobster  dinner  for  us.  We  offer  our 
prayers  to  his  family.  •  Rev.  John  Chambers, 
SJ,  who  attended  Weston  College  but  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  BC  in  '65,  wrote  from 
the  Jesuit  School  in  Western  Mindanao,  in 
the  Philippines,  where  he  is  chaplain.  •  In 
closing,  the  Alumni  Association  was  recent- 
ly informed  that  the  name  of  classmate 
Robert  P.  Rumley  will  be  added  to  the  Viet- 
nam Memorial  in  Washington,  DC,  on  May 
29.  He  went  to  Vietnam  in  1966  and  was 
wounded  when  his  helicopter  was  hit  by 
enemy  fire.  He  died  on  May  18,  1968,  in 
Boston  as  a  result  of  his  war  injuries. 
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Correspondent:  Linda  Mason  Crimmins 
Mason65@bc.edu 

RR  1,  Box  1396 
Stroudsburg,  PA  18360 

After  a  cruise  with  stops  at  Antigua,  Barba- 
dos, and  Devil's  Island  (French  Guiana)  and 
a  trip  up  the  Amazon,  Margaret  Schmirt 
Schmidt  has  joined  the  Travelers'  Century 
Club  for  people  who  have  been  to  100  coun- 
tries, territories,  or  island  groups.  When 
she's  not  traveling,  Margaret  sells  real  estate 
with  RE/MAX  in  New  Jersey.  •  Angie  Mc- 
Donnell Larimer  and  husband  Tom  enjoyed 
an  eco-vacation  in  St.  John,  USVI.  Staying  in 
an  eco-tent,  a  screened  cottage,  perched  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  Salt  Pond  Bay  with  a  180- 
degree  view  of  the  bay,  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  mountains  of  St.  Croix,  they  enjoyed 
swimming,  snorkeling,  hiking,  sailing,  and 
just  sitting  on  the  deck.  Angie  is  currently 
controller  and  director  of  US  operations  at 
the  Cheetah  Conservation  Fund  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoo.  You  can 
check  out  its  Website  at  www.cheetah.org.  • 
P-J  Mikita  McGlynn  has  completed  the  mas- 
ter gardener's  course  and  has  her  own  busi- 
ness, Garden  Delights,  installing  and  main- 
taining flowering  containers  and  gardens. 
She  is  the  proud  grandmother  of  two.  •  Libby 
Miller  Fitzgerald  and  husband  Paul  were  in 


Park  City,  UT,  in  January  for  the  Sundance 
Film  Festival  with  their  son  Paul,  whose  first 
film,  which  he  wrote,  directed,  and  starred 
in,  had  been  accepted  into  the  top  competi- 
tion. Libby  hopes  to  see  Forgiven  in  theaters 
some  time  next  year.  •  Libby  also  sent  news 
from  our  first  annual  class  pre-Christmas  re- 
union luncheon,  which  was  held  in  New 
York  City  in  December.  Janet  Mclnerney  Sar- 
gent hosted  the  event  at  the  University  Club. 
Much  nostalgia  was  expressed,  especially  for 
the  religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  all 
agreed  had  impacted  our  lives  greatly.  Mark 
your  calendars  now  for  the  second  reunion 
luncheon  on  December  4,  at  the  University 
Club.  It's  a  great  time  to  come  to  the  city  for 
shopping,  for  Christmas  events,  and,  of 
course,  to  see  old  friends.  Please  send  me  an 
e-mail  if  you  would  like  more  information.  • 
My  son  Mike  '90,  daughters  Kelley  and  Tracy, 
their  husbands,  and  I  enjoyed  the  BC  vs. 
Clemson  football  game  in  September.  It's 
great  to  live  in  ACC  country!  In  addition,  I 
welcomed  my  fourth  granddaughter  and 
namesake,  Annie  Mason  Wales,  on  February 
17  here  in  Columbia.  As  so  many  of  you  have 
said,  life  is  good!  •  Please  continue  to  send 
your  news. 
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Correspondent:  Dane  Baird 
danebaird@aol.com 

9  Park  Avenue 
Belmont,  MA  02478 

Forty  years  ago,  life  in  some  ways  seemed 
simpler,  and  in  other  ways,  more  complicat- 
ed. We  wondered  about  our  potential  role  in 
Vietnam.  Of  course,  the  best  place  to  discuss 
all  this  was  the  Tarn — except  the  night  of  the 
"Great  Blackout"  when  all  the  power  in  the 
Northeast  went  out.  We  just  lit  candles  in  our 
apartments  and  invited  girls  from  Mount  Ida 
over  for  a  party.  So  many  memories...  •  Today, 
Faye  and  Mo  Giguere  are  concerned  with  re- 
tirement and  educating  their  14-year-old  son, 
Nathan,  a  child  blessed  with  special  musical 
talent.  He  plays  the  viola,  violin,  and  cello  and 
arranges  classical  music.  •  Paul  Delaney  and 
Morgan  Costello  are  members  of  the  Alum- 
ni Veterans  Remembrance  group.  Our  class- 
mates giving  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 
were  recently  named  in  a  campus  "roll  call." 
LLC  Thomas  Coll  answered  for  the  fallen: 
John  Coll,  Bob  Davis,  Tom  Lufkin,  Dan  Mini- 
han,  and  Dick  O'Leary.  •  After  visiting  pa- 
tients at  Walter  Reed,  Barbara  and  Charlie 
Heffernan,  their  son  Ryan  00,  Paul  Delaney, 
and  his  daughter  Kara  '99  were  joined  by 
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Marilyn  and  John  Hauser  and  Ceil  and  Kent 
Bailey  for  dinner  at  Ft.  Belvoir  Officers'  Club. 
Charlie  hosted  a  tailgate  at  the  BC  vs.  Mary- 
land game,  which  was  attended  by  Barbara 
and  Frank  Pados,  Kent  and  Ceil  Bailey,  Shari 
and  Rod  Dwyer,  and  Kathy  and  Kevin  Wei- 
dling.  •  Fred  Sabini  was  given  a  retirement 
party  by  wife  Eleanore  on  his  retirement 
from  Milton  High  School.  He  served  38  years 
as  teacher,  coach,  and  chair  of  the  history  de- 
partment. In  attendance  were  Betty  Ann  and 
John  Magilligan,  Adele  and  John  Hodgman, 
and  Denise  and  Paul  Delaney.  •  Fr.  Bob  Sulli- 
van is  pastor  at  St.  Thecla  Parish  in  Pem- 
broke. Joella  and  Dane  Baird  hosted  his  60th 
birthday  party  with  Heidi  and  Mike  Hyland, 
Denise  and  Paul  Delaney,  Georgene  and 
Michael  Quirke,  and  Kathy  McMenimen.  • 
Sadly,  John  Doherty  and  John  Cahill  were 
among  23  Boston  College  victims  of  the  9/11 
terrorist  attacks.  •  Dick  Sullivan  is  retired 
from  the  CIA  and  last  reported  running 
"stings"  in  an  unknown  political  arena.  • 
Mary  Shann  tied  the  knot  with  Greg  Plun- 
kett  '55.  •  Ronni  and  Walter  Casey's  daughter, 
Karen  '98,  was  married  at  the  old  Jesuit 
Cranwell  Prep  in  western  Massachusetts.  • 
John  Lynch  received  the  Ambassador  Award 
from  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachu- 
setts in  January  for  his  work  in  support  of  the 
association's  proactive  public-policy  agenda.  • 
Jim  Lucie  and  the  Heightsmen  will  play  for 
our  40th.  Don't  miss  it!  •  To  contribute  to  our 
class  gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/class- 
es/1966  or  call  888-752-6438. 

NC  1900  reunion: june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 

catherine.hurst@comcast.net 

49  Lincoln  Street 

Cambridge,  MA  02141;  617-497-4924 

Betsy  Hemenway  Redgate  is  pastoral  associ- 
ate and  director  of  adult  formation  at  her 
Connecticut  parish.  She  also  holds  a  certifi- 
cate in  spiritual  direction  from  Sacred  Heart 
University  and  coordinates  weeks  of  guided 
prayer  for  area  parishes.  Son  Patrick  is  a  fish- 
erman in  Galilee  (RI!),  and  daughter  Cara 
works  as  a  vision  therapist.  •  Dee  O'Brien 
Bailey  retired  from  the  law  when  her  hus- 
band was  diagnosed  with  ALS.  She  has  been 
involved  in  fundraising  efforts  for  ALS 
through  a  golf  tournament  in  her  husband's 
memory.  Dee  commissioned  a  portrait  of  her 
husband  and  attended  the  national  district  at- 
torney's dedication  and  unveiling  cere- 
monies in  Maine  and  South  Carolina.  She 
has  also  joined  a  Third  Age  Initiative  work- 


ing on  the  creation  of  a  sustainability  project 
for  the  betterment  of  Hartford.  Dee  reports 
that  the  most  significant  lifestyle  changes  she 
has  undergone  in  the  past  five  years  include 
her  retirement  and  widowhood,  and  gaining 
two  wonderful  daughters-in-law.  She  is  "ad- 
justing, adjusting,  adjusting  with  the  help  of 
Buddhism  and  Catholicism — very  small 
doses  of  each."  •  Nancy  Poor  is  senior  vice 
president  in  the  hotel  division  of  Cendant 
Corporation.  Her  work  has  given  her  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  all  over  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  South  America,  and  to  "meet 
and  get  to  know  so  many  interesting,  entre- 
preneurial people."  This  year,  she  and  her 
husband,  Jack  Kelley,  will  celebrate  their  25th 
anniversary.  Son  Peter  Juhas  and  his  wife  are 
talcing  Nancy  and  Jack  to  Vienna  and  Prague 
(on  Mozart's  trail)  for  the  occasion.  •  Ann- 
Marie  Carroll  and  Don  Falvey  were  married 
on  January  6  with  10  classmates  in  atten- 
dance. Ann-Marie  wore  her  mother's  wed- 
ding dress  and  going-away  hat  at  a  brunch 
for  out-of-town  guests  the  day  after  the  wed- 
ding— she  looked  fabulous!  •  Sheila  Mcln- 
tyre  Barry,  one  of  the  guests  at  Ann-Marie's 
wedding,  recently  closed  her  practice  as  a 
psychologist  and  pastoral  counselor  and  is 
currently  an  adjunct  psychology  professor  at 
Washington  College  in  Chestertown,  MD. 
Sheila  and  her  husband  spent  a  semester 
with  Semester  at  Sea,  where  they  taught 
courses  on  a  ship  to  college  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  traveled  around  the 
world  and  took  their  son  Nate,  who  was  a 
high-school  junior  that  year.  Highlights  of 
the  trip  included  a  five-hour  visit  with  Fidel 
Castro  in  Cuba,  and  seeing  the  New  Delhi  or- 
phanage where  their  son,  Ajay  was  living  30 
years  ago  when  they  adopted  him.  •  More  re- 
union news  in  the  next  issue! 
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Correspondents:  Charles  and 
Mary-Anne  Benedict 
chasbenedict@aol.com 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02464 

Classmates  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal 
rest  are  Bill  Canty  and  Bob  Cunningham.  Bill 
Canty  worked  in  Annapolis,  MD.  Our  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Ann.  Bob  Cunningham 
passed  away  in  San  Diego.  The  class  offers  its 
condolences  to  Bob's  wife,  Micky,  and  their 
son,  Toby.  Bob  was  a  Navy  pilot  in  Vietnam 
and  flew  for  the  US  Air  Force.  Veterans  Jack 
Lambert,  Mike  Ryan,  Pete  Osmond,  Marty 
Paul,  and  Jim  Peters  were  very  close  to  Bob. 


Both  Bill  and  Bob  succumbed  to  cancer.  • 
Gene  Therriault  retired  from  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health.  He  and  Betsy  live  in 
Guilderland,  NY.  Their  grandchildren  keep 
them  busy.  •  John  Mellyn  is  practicing  law  in 
Cleveland  and  visits  his  sister  Joyce,  who  is 
married  to  classmate  Jack  Mannfx.  •  Paul 
Rabbitt  was  in  Vietnam  at  Firebase  Jack  and 
Camp  Evans  north  of  Hue.  Paul  retired  from 
GE.  He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  reside  in  North 
Andover.  •  Dick  Powers  (Richard  F.  Ill) 
serves  on  the  BC  Board  of  Trustees.  Dick  is  a 
Navy  man  and  recalls  seeing  Marey  Petroc- 
cione  Umbricht  (a  Navy  nurse  at  the  time)  on 
Guam.  •  Joe  Mariani  retired  as  a  LTC/Army. 
In  October  2005,  he  got  together  with  Mike 
Giarratano,  Pete  Lanza,  and  Jim  Dineen  in 
White  Plains,  NY,  to  help  celebrate  a  surprise 
60th  for  Rocky  Magnotta.  •  Jack  Dolan  writes 
of  his  time  as  a  Navy  LT  (jg).  •  Geraldine 
(Beck)  Dodson-Smith  retired  as  a  full  bird 
colonel  from  the  Air  Force  Reserves.  •  Bob 
Hamilton  served  in  the  Army  and  met  his 
wife,  Linda,  while  at  Fort  Sill,  OK.  Bob  and 
Linda  live  in  Bentonville,  AK.  •  Paul  Driscoll 
retired  as  a  LTC/Army  after  both  active  and 
reserve  time.  •  John  J.  Barry  served  in  Viet- 
nam as  an  Army  captain.  •  Joe  Catanzano  re- 
tired as  a  Navy  captain  in  1994.  Joe  is  a  den- 
tist and  now  lives  in  Georgetown  with  wife 
Pam,  after  living  in  Lexington.  •  Dave  Fowler 
served  in  the  Army  from  1967  to  1969.  •  Bill 
Connolly  served  as  a  Navy  LT  in  Vietnam.  Bill 
also  writes  he  went  through  Newport  OCS 
with  Pete  Boulais,  Dick  Kane,  and  Art  Bord- 
uas.  •  Jay  Nannicelli  served  in  the  Navy  and 
had  a  tour  in  Vietnam  in  '69.  •  William  D. 
McCarthy  of  Naples,  FL,  served  in  the  Navy.  • 
Good  to  see  the  nice  article  in  BC  Magazine 
on  Jack  D'Amico.  •  The  Reunion  Committee 
has  met  to  start  planning  our  40th  reunion. 
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Correspondent:  M.  AdrienneTarr  Free 
thefrees@cox.net 
3627  Great  Laurel  Lane 
Fairfax,  VA  22033;  7°3'7°9'°^9^ 

Well,  there  are  a  few  bragging  grandmothers 
out  there  in  our  class  ranks.  Donna  Shelton 
was  back  in  touch  to  report  the  late  December 
arrival  of  granddaughter  Katherine  Ann  to 
join  two  grandsons.  Donna's  schedule  has  be- 
come even  busier.  To  celebrate  her  60th 
birthday,  Donna  said  she  went  out  shopping 
for  a  minivan.  She  didn't  think  three  car  seats 
would  fit  in  a  BMW  convertible!  •  Anne 
Caswell  Prior  also  responded  with  a  call  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  expound  on  the  fun 
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she  is  having  with  David  Michael  Wilson, 
bom  in  late  January  to  her  daughter  Kather- 
ine.  He  lives  about  halfway  between  the  Pri- 
ors' homes  in  Lowell  and  Falmouth,  so  stop- 
ping in  to  visit  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  •  But 
it  is  Rosemary  Ryan  Brennan  who  hit  the 
jackpot,  with  two  new  family  members  in  less 
than  a  month!  Daughter  Jidie  in  Washington, 
DC.  had  the  first  grandchild,  a  boy,  Charles 
Jacobs,  in  December.  Then  in  early  January, 
daughter  Laura  also  had  a  boy,  Nicholas  Fee- 
ley.  He  lives  in  the  same  town  as  his  grand- 
parents. Rosemary  is  having  to  learn  a  new 
way  of  life  with  boys  in  the  family  now;  she 
had  just  been  accustomed  to  girls  in  the  past. 
"But  we're  loving  every  minute"  is  her  de- 
scription of  being  a  grandmother...  "even 
traveling  from  New  Jersey  to  DC."  •  So,  it 
looks  like  our  class  family  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  would  love  to  hear  from 
even  more  of  you.  You  have  read  in  recent 
Boston  College  Magazine  columns  about  the 
Alumni  Online  Community.  Anyone  is  wel- 
come to  post  news  in  the  Class  Notes  section 
there  between  these  printed  columns  from 
me.  Share  the  latest  from  you  and  your  fami- 
ly in  a  more  timely  fashion.  Just  log  on 
through  the  Alumni  Association  Website  at 
www.bc.edu/alumni.  And  whether  it  is  by 
means  of  that  connection  or  any  of  my  con- 
tact points  above,  I  hope  to  hear  from  even 
more  of  you  for  the  next  issue  with  whatever 
news  you  want  to  communicate.  Meanwhile, 
God  bless  everyone,  and  have  a  safe  summer! 
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Correspondent:  Judith  Anderson  Day 

jnjday@aol.com 

The  Brentwood  323 

11500  San  Vincente  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  CA  goo4Q 
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Correspondent:  Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
fivemill@verizon.net 
8  Brookline  Road 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
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Correspondent:  James  R.  Littleton 

jim.littleton@gmail.com 

jg  Dale  Street 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Kevin  Driscoll  retired  in  July  2005  from  the 


American  Bar  Association's  Governmental 
Affairs  Office  in  Washington,  DC,  after  work- 
ing there  for  27  years.  He  was  the  deputy  di- 
rector, having  been  senior  legislative  counsel 
for  many  years.  Kevin  and  wife  Collette  have 
moved  to  East  Falmouth  on  Cape  Cod,  where 
they  are  planning  on  kayaking,  bicycling,  and 
talcing  trips  to  DC  and  Charleston,  SC — the 
two  cities  where  their  daughters  are  living — 
and  to  Galway,  Ireland,  where  Kevin's  broth- 
er is  a  law  professor.  •  Steve  Surette  retired  a 
year  ago  after  many  years  as  a  special  educa- 
tion teacher  at  the  Cambridge  Rindge  &  Latin 
School.  Steve  remembers  carpooling  from 
Arlington  to  BC  with  Ed  Izzo,  Richard 
Lennon  (now  auxiliary  bishop  in  Boston), 
and  Kathy  Skinner  '70.  •  I  am  sorry  to  an- 
nounce the  passing  of  Dennis  Higgins  on 
January  6  in  New  York  from  pancreatic  can- 
cer. Sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  Cheryl.  Den- 
nis was  an  accomplished  researcher  in  the 
field  of  neuroscience.  He  received  his  doctor- 
ate from  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
his  postdoctorate  degree  from  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  Dennis  was  a  profes- 
sor of  pharmacology  and  toxicology  in  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  Biomedical  Sciences 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo. 
•  Jim  Cadigan's  daughter  Jennifer  is  a  junior 
at  Boston  College  majoring  in  marketing. 
The  Cadigan  family  resides  in  Hanover.  • 
Tim  and  Bitsy  (Vogel)  Graham  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Wellesley  for  27  years,  where  Bitsy  has 
been  in  the  business  of  teaching  aerobics. 
Tim  is  a  financial  advisor  with  John  Hancock 
and  specializes  in  long-term  care  insurance. 
The  Grahams  have  two  daughters:  Erika  and 
Naia.  Erika  and  her  husband,  Jim,  just  gave 
Tim  and  Bitsy  their  first  grandchild,  James 
Sanzt  Jr.  •  Please  take  the  time  to  write  or  e- 
mail  me  and  let  me  know  what  is  new  with 
you. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Cabel  Costello 

mgc1029@aol.com 

4507  Swan  Lake  Drive 

Copley,  OH  44321;  330-666-6170 

Recently  I  was  watching  my  favorite  nightly 
newscast  and  whom  did  I  see  but  our  own 
Jody  Geary!  I  live  in  Akron,  OH,  but  because 
we  have  no  local  news  station,  I  watch  the 
news  from  Cleveland.  This  particular 
evening,  the  newscaster  was  doing  a  seg- 
ment on  migraine  headaches  and  an  experi- 
mental treatment  being  done  at  a  Cleveland 
hospital.  He  mentioned  how  this  trial  was  of 
importance  to  him  because  his  wife,  Jody 


Cleary,  had  just  been  treated  successfully.  My 
ears  perked  up  when  I  heard  the  name,  Jody 
Cleary.  Then  my  eyes  perked  up.  Sure 
enough  it  was  Jody  on  television.  She  looks 
great!  •  In  the  February  issue  of  Good  House- 
keeping, Lyn  Peterson  was  featured  in  an  arti- 
cle promoting  her  newest  book.  Want  a  tid- 
bit? She  says  to  use  flowers.  •  Jill 
Hendrickson  Daly  said  she  has  had  enough 
of  New  England's  weather,  and  so  she  moved 
to  the  Oaldand,  CA,  area.  Her  daughter  Erin 
lives  out  there.  Currently,  Jill  is  officiating 
sports  games  and  rethinking  if  she  wants  to 
get  back  into  the  classroom.  She  has  recon- 
nected with  Jill  Shipway  Roy  '67,  and  they 
have  been  catching  up.  •  I  recently  spoke  to 
Rosemary  Sperber  Blase  from  the  same 
class.  Condolences  are  offered  to  her  upon 
the  recent  death  of  her  mother,  who  was  a 
dear  friend  and  bridge  partner  to  my  mother. 
Rosemary  is  a  clinical  psychologist  in  the 
Greater  Detroit  area.  She  and  her  husband, 
John,  have  a  home  in  Sarasota,  FL.  •  Carol 
Romano  Tuohey  has  a  new  position  with  the 
Maryland  legislature  and  is  now  interpreting 
bills  and  laws.  •  Please  send  news. 
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Correspondent:  Dennis  Razz  Berry 

mazzrazzi  @aol.com 

15  George  Street 

Wayland,  MA  01778;  508-655-14^7 

Hi,  gang.  •  I  have  to  break  my  rule  of  not 
mentioning  a  classmate  two  columns  in  a 
row  to  thank  Chef  Jim  Gallivan  for  a  great 
dinner.  If  you're  in  the  Dover,  NH,  area,  stop 
in  at  the  Atlantic  Culinary  Academy.  •  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Massachusetts  Lawyers 
Weekly  highlighted  District  Court  Judge 
David  Turcotte.  He  was  described  as  a 
thoughtful  jurist  who  expects  lawyers  to  be 
well  prepared,  but  was  said  to  be  a  great 
judge  to  try  a  case  in  front  of.  High  praise  for 
a  district  court  trial  judge.  •  Another  of  our 
class  lawyers  I've  been  in  touch  with  recently 
is  Bill  Hughes,  who  practices  with  Hughes  & 
Nunn  in  San  Diego.  The  firm  focuses  on  in- 
surance deference  and  related  trial  work, 
with  Bill  having  a  particular  specialty  in  ad- 
miralty cases.  •  The  recent  travails  of  the  US 
Olympic  hockey  team  brought  a  note  from  • 
our  former  Olympian  Tim  Sheehy  with 
memories  of  his  1972  silver  medal  team.  Al- 
though not  remembered  in  the  wake  of  the 
1980  "Miracle  on  Ice,"  Tim  and  the  other 
young  overachievers  showed  what  can  be 
done  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  was 
to  come  later.  Tim,  who  played  eight  years  of 
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pro  hockey,  is  now  the  CEO  of  Sheehy  Hock- 
ey, LLC,  registered  hockey  agents,  a  company 
that  he  runs  along  with  his  brother  Neil. 
After  a  few  years  of  living  in  Florida,  Tim  is 
now  in  Southboro  with  his  wife  and  two 
high-school-aged  children.  •  I'd  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  offer  condolences  to  a  couple  of 
classmates  who  lost  parents  recently.  Welles- 
ley  attorney  Bob  Bouley's  dad,  Gil  Bouley 
'44 — like  Bob  a  member  of  the  BC  Hall  of 
Fame — passed  away  in  early  March.  Larry 
McDade,  now  an  administrative  law  judge  in 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  after  a 
career  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  lost 
his  mother  earlier  this  winter.  Our  sympathy 
is  extended  to  both.  •  I  exchanged  correspon- 
dence recently  with  Br.  Joe  Britt.  He  wrote 
about  several  years  that  he  had  spent  in  the 
former  Communist  country  of  Lithuania  get- 
ting a  Xaverian  school  off  the  ground.  While 
the  school  seemed  to  start  off  well,  the  last 
couple  of  years  appeared  troubling  as  old  So- 
viet-era habits  proved  hard  to  break.  Due  to 
some  health  problems,  Joe  is  now  back  in  the 
United  States  working  for  the  order  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  living  in  a  Xaverian  home  in 
Maryland.  •  The  mail  (and  e-mail)  bag  is  a  lit- 
tle low,  so  send  along  a  note  when  you  have  a 
chance.  See  you  next  time. 
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Correspondent:  Fran  Dubrowski 
dubrowski@aol.com 

3251  Klingle  Road,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20008 

Following  in  mom's  footsteps,  Patti  Bruni 
Keefe's  children  have  been  singing  up  a 
storm.  James  (22)  sings  with  Providence  Col- 
lege's a  cappella  Special  Guest  and  has  a  reg- 
ular gig  performing  pop  ballads  at  the  cam- 
pus pub.  Betsy  (21)  cofounded  Notre  Dame's 
a  cappella  Half  Time.  Molly  (19),  now  a  BC 
freshman,  delivered  a  paper  on  teens  and 
music  at  Notre  Dame.  Helen  (16)  joined  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Youth  Chorale. 
Tom  (13)  traveled  to  Rome  with  the  Boston 
Boy  Choir  and  has  produced  six  films,  some 
of  which  have  aired  on  Falmouth  cable.  Paul 
(n)  enjoys  recording  and  film  producing  for 
fun.  Other  Keefes  in  arts/entertainment  in- 
clude Johnny  (27),  guest  lead  in  an  episode  of 
The  Practice  and  lead  in  two  Return  of  the 
Living  Dead  horror  movies  on  the  Sci-Fi 
Channel.  Amidst  the  joyful  chorus,  Patti  and 
husband  John  celebrated  the  birth  of  their 
third  grandchild,  Theresa,  to  daughter  Emily; 
announced  the  engagement  of  two  sons, 
Peter  and  John;  and  moved  into  a  new  home 


in  Sherborn.  It's  been  a  busy  year  at  the 
Keefes'!  •  Meg  Finn  continues  to  enjoy  work 
as  a  real  estate  agent  in  Takoma  Park,  MD. 
She  is  elated  that  son  Dan  is  returning  to  the 
States  after  having  spent  three  and  a  half 
years  in  Africa.  •  Rita  Houlihan  has  an- 
nounced she  will  retire  at  the  end  of  2006 
after  36  years  at  IBM.  Congratulations,  Rita! 
Ever  active,  Rita  plans  to  start  a  new  part-time 
career  as  a  career  counselor  at  a  university.  If 
you  know  of  interesting  opportunities  that  fit 
this  description,  please  contact  her.  •  Liz 
Scannell  Burke  and  husband  Jack  are  excited- 
ly moving  forward  with  plans  to  build  a  cot- 
tage on  a  tract  of  land  on  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, where  Liz  has  vacationed  since 
childhood  and  where  sons  Daniel,  Nathan, 
and  John  have  spent  many  idyllic  summers. 
Wish  them  much  joy!  •  As  I  write,  summer  is 
fast  approaching,  and  summer,  to  me,  always 
bespeaks  travel.  Last  summer,  our  travels 
took  us  to  Stanford  University  for  my  son's 
"wacky  walk"  graduation  ceremony  (he  grad- 
uated in  full  pirate  garb),  to  Yosemite's  spec- 
tacular Bridal  Veil  Falls,  to  Pittsburgh's 
quirky  Andy  Warhol  Museum,  and  to  Nova 
Scotia's  music-filled  ceili  halls.  As  I  scan  the 
map  to  plan  this  summer's  excursions,  I'm 
thinking  of  you  and  hoping  your  summer  ad- 
ventures are  equally  delightful.  Please  re- 
member to  drop  me  a  line  letting  us  know 
where  you  have  been. 
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Correspondent:  James  Macho 

jmacho@mac.com 

1245  Lattie  Lane 

Mill  Valley,  CA  q  4^41-34.0'] 

The  reunion  events  are  well  under  way.  Fifty 
members  of  our  class  attended  a  pregame 
luncheon  held  before  the  BC  vs.  Florida  State 
basketball  game  in  January.  The  event  was 
chaired  by  Mike  Power,  and  others  in  atten- 
dance included  Phil  Tracy,  Ed  Saunders, 
Mary  and  Joe  Rull,  Tom  Lynch,  and  Peter 
Cardia.  An  equally  good  turnout  was  expect- 
ed for  Laetare  Sunday.  The  35th  Reunion 
Weekend  will  be  in  a  different  format  from 
past  reunions.  It  will  be  held  on  the  first 
weekend  in  June  after  the  graduation  cere- 
monies have  been  completed.  Therefore,  the 
campus  will  be  ours!  The  committee  has 
planned  an  excellent  program  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ed  Saunders.  The  class 
party  will  be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  June 
3,  in  the  Murray  Room  of  Yawkey  Center,  the 
premier  campus  location.  Decorations  will 
be  designed  through  the  floral  company  of 


our  own  Anne  Bachalis  Blake.  Helen  Walsh 
McCusker  promises  that  chairs  will  not  be 
necessary  as  everyone  will  be  on  the  dance 
floor!  The  Reunion  Gift  Committee  is 
chaired  by  Bob  Griffin  and  Joe  Maher.  Con- 
tact Bob  and  Joe  with  your  donation  pledge 
via  the  Website  www.bc.edu/classes/1971.  • 
Thanks  to  Peter  Cardia  for  taking  over  as  our 
class  treasurer.  Peter  and  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
reside  in  Weymouth.  They  have  two  sons: 
James  '01  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  chem- 
istry at  BC,  and  Michael  is  Bentley  '03.  • 
John  F.  McCarthy  reports  that  he  lives  in 
Medfield  with  his  wife,  Cindy,  and  daughter 
Megan,  who  is  a  junior  at  BC.  Megan  is  actu- 
ally a  third-generation  Eagle,  as  John's  father 
was  BC  '45.  John  is  with  BTM  Capital  Corpo- 
ration in  Boston  and  finds  time  to  enjoy  his 
season  tickets  for  BC  football  and  basketball. 
•  Nancy  Handy  McLaughlin  is  very  happy  to 
report  that  her  daughter  Erin  was  accepted 
into  the  BC  Class  of  2010.  She  will  be  anoth- 
er third-generation  Eagle.  Nancy's  father, 
Ernie  Handy,  is  BC  '42,  and  her  husband, 
Mike,  is  BC  '72.  Mike  passed  away  six  years 
ago.  Nancy  lives  in  Darien,  CT,  with  two  of 
her  children,  and  she  has  two  grown  daugh- 
ters who  live  and  work  in  New  York.  She  is 
presently  working  part-time  as  a  school 
nurse.  •  Peter  Maguire  is  the  owner  of  Net- 
work Cabling  Services,  Inc.,  in  Woburn.  He 
lives  in  Beverly  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Kathleen  Walsh.  His  three  daughters  have  all 
attended  Fairfield  University.  •  Jim  Deveney 
welcomed  his  second  granddaughter  in  De- 
cember. •  Our  condolences  to  Gerard  J.  Zeller 
Jr.,  who  reports  that  his  mother,  Gloria  M. 
Zeller,  passed  away  on  January  4.  •  Thank 
you  for  your  e-mails.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  more  of  you  for  the  next  issue.  •  To 
contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1971  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  re- 
union this  year. 


NC  1971   Reunion:  june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Georgina  M.  Pardo 
gmpardo@bellsouth.net 

6800  SW  67th  Street 
South  Miami,  FL  33143 

Hello,  everyone.  As  I  write  this  column,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  our  re- 
union in  early  June.  I'm  sure  we  will  all  look 
fabulous!  •  In  the  meantime,  Martha  Lappin 
Iarrapino  sent  an  e-mail  letting  us  know  that 
she  is  doing  well  and  is  planning  to  see  us  at 
the  reunion  in  June.  •  Jean  McVoy  Pratt  sent 
exciting  news:  She  was  married  in  October 
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2004  (for  the  first  time)  to  Don  Pratt.  They 
live  in  the  Del  Ray  section  of  Alexandria,  VA, 
and  have  a  second  home  in  Nags  Head,  NC. 
They  plan  to  move  there  at  the  end  of  this 
year  to  see  if  they  want  to  retire  to  that  loca- 
tion. Both  are  recently  retired  from  service  in 
the  federal  government  and  are  enjoying 
their  freedom.  Jean  and  Don  left  in  March 
for  an  extended  cross-country  trip  to  visit 
friends  and  relatives.  I  hope  she  brings  pic- 
tures and  stories  to  the  reunion.  •  Stay  well 
and  see  vou  in  Boston! 


1972 


Correspondent:  Lawrence  Edgar 

ledgar@earthlink.net 

330  S.  Barrington  Avenue,  No.  no 

Los  Angeles,  CA  goo4g 

I've  had  some  of  the  proverbial  good  news 
and  bad  news  in  regard  to  memories  of  our 
BC  years  since  my  last  column.  The  good:  (1) 
The  promotional  film  that  BC  is  using  on  its 
football  and  basketball  telecasts  feature  Prof. 
Dick  Tresch,  winner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Professor  of  the  Year  award.  Prof.  Tresch 
taught  my  sophomore  year  fiscal  policy  class 
(very  well  I  might  add),  and  so  he  must  be  in 
his  fifth  decade  of  teaching.  I  learned  more 
that  I've  used  in  subsequent  debates  than  in 
any  other  class.  (2)  The  men's  basketball 
team  played  against  Duquesne  in  December, 
the  first  time  I  remember  that  happening 
since  we  were  students.  It  recalled  for  me  the 
BC  vs.  Duquesne  game  of  our  freshman  year, 
Coach  Bob  Cousy's  last  at  Roberts  Center,  in 
which  the  Eagles  clobbered  a  much  bigger, 
higher-ranked  opponent  while  everyone  in 
the  crowd  went  hoarse.  It's  a  fond  memory  of 
mine.  •  The  bad:  My  modular  22A  room- 
mate, Frank  Buckley,  passed  away  in  January 
of  a  sudden  heart  attack.  Frank  was  an  officer 
in  the  Coast  Guard  for  30  years  before  retir- 
ing and  taking  a  civilian  job  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Homeland  Security.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  Mary  Fran,  a  son,  Sean  '02,  and  a 
daughter,  Sarah.  •  The  telecast  of  the  BC  bowl 
game  in  December  was  the  occasion  for  my 
annual  reunion  with  John  Coll  and  Jon 
Sidoli,  who  was  visiting  California  from  Inde- 
pendence, KS,  where  he  teaches  drama. 
We've  seen  four  of  Coach  Tom  O'Brien's 
streak  of  six  straight  bowl  wins  together.  John 
reports  that  he's  seen  investment  banker  Bill 
Cherry  '74,  who  has  a  client  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  who  has  homes  in  New  York,  London, 
and  their  native  Rochester.  •  Back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  drama  professors,  I  got  a  note  from 
Michael  Hackett,  who  teaches  directing  and 


theater  history  in  the  School  of  Theater,  Film, 
and  Television  at  UCLA.  His  daughter 
Stephanie  is  a  junior  at  BC.  He  says  that  his 
freshman  roommate,  Bill  Cagney,  is  the  fa- 
ther of  a  BC  senior,  Bonnie,  and  that  he 
(Michael)  would  like  to  hear  from  classmates 
who  were  part  of  his  unofficial  classical  the- 
ater company  at  BC. 


NC  I972 


Correspondent:  Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
newton885@1bc.edu 
J326  Sebago  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Thank  you  to  all  who  are  praying  for  Sr. 
Gabrielle  Husson,  who  is  now  stable  after  a 
serious  illness.  Prayers  and  cards  to  Ken- 
wood are  welcome.  •  In  December  2004, 
Beth  Carroll  Pokorny  retired  from  the  CIA  as 
a  senior  staff  operations  officer  after  30  years. 
Beth  is  now  working  in  industrial  contract- 
ing with  a  small,  woman-owned  company. 
Her  oldest  daughter,  Andrea,  married  last 
October  and  is  living  nearby.  To  recover  from 
the  wedding,  Beth  went  to  Tanzania  and 
Kenya,  where  she  took  a  ride  over  the  Masai 
Mara  and  the  Serengeti  with  friends.  Her 
daughter  Maria  is  a  junior  in  college,  major- 
ing in  health  sciences  with  a  concentration  in 
assisted-living  management  and  experience 
as  an  activities  coordinator  at  the  facility 
where  Beth's  mom  is  an  Alzheimer's  patient. 
Beth's  husband,  Don,  also  retired  from  the 
government,  is  now  with  a  private  contractor. 
They  are  working  on  renovating  their  future 
retirement  home.  •  Joe  and  I  went  to  see 
Susan  Jaquet  sing  with  her  group,  Beats 
Working,  at  a  fundraiser  for  the  Catholic 
Business  Network.  •  Lisa  Kirby  Greissing  and 
I  met  for  lunch  and  discussed  carpools,  class- 
mates, and  colleges.  •  Meg  Barres  Alonso  and 
Mario  welcomed  Matt  back  to  Pennsylvania 
to  be  a  forecaster  for  Weathertrends,  a  com- 
pany that  does  long-term  forecasting  for  For- 
tune 500  firms.  Mike,  a  student  at  Princeton, 
spent  the  summer  at  the  University  of  Gua- 
najuato in  Mexico.  Meg  is  having  lots  of  fun 
working  with  her  cousins  on  her  Mayflower 
Link.  •  Connie  Yuchengo  Gonzalez  and  Jim- 
mie  spent  time  with  their  family  in  Florida 
last  year.  Her  daughter  Carissa  and  son-in- 
law  Christopher  are  fixing  up  their  new 
home.  Carissa,  a  personal  chef  and  caterer, 
won  the  Splenda  Latin  Dessert  Contest  for 
Florida,  the  Carmel  TomatoFest  Internation- 
al Professional  Recipe  Contest,  and  the  Taste 
of  Spain  Professional  Recipe  Contest.  For 
more  about  her  work,  go  to  www.home.earth- 


link.net/~chefcarissa/.  Enrique's  IPVG  has 
acquired  a  data  center  and  forged  a  partner- 
ship with  PCCW  of  Hong  Kong.  Ria  works 
with  him  in  the  Botika  ng  Munisipyo  project 
(Pharmacy  for  the  Municipality).  Connie 
joined  them  recently  as  she  introduced  the 
link  to  all  microfinance  institutions  in  the 
country.  Jimmie  is  overall  manager  because 
the  firm's  generic  drugs  come  from  India, 
where  he  has  an  office. 
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Correspondent:  Joy  A.  Malone 
bc73alum@yahoo.com 

16  Lewis  Street 
Little  Falls,  NY  13365 

Hello,  classmates.  •  I  got  a  nice  e-mail  from 
fellow  classmate  John  Tully.  Here  is  what  he 
wrote:  "I  wanted  to  share  my  recent  trip  to 
Boston  this  past  fall  when  BC  hosted  FSU. 
Our  daughter  Kaleigh  is  a  FSU  graduate,  for- 
mer member  of  the  FSU  Marching  Chiefs 
Band,  and  avid  FSU  football  fan.  She  lives  in 
Tampa,  and  we  five  in  Jacksonville.  I  took  her 
to  Boston  for  her  birthday  to  see  BC  beat 
FSU.  Well,  at  least  I  had  fun  even  though  we 
lost.  Kaleigh  had  a  memorable  trip.  I  hooked 
up  with  Tom  "Murph"  Murphy,  my  former 
rugby  teammate.  I  hadn't  seen  Murph  in  31 
years.  I  tried  to  catch  up  with  Lumpy  O'Don- 
nell  and  John  Lowe,  but  timing  is  everything. 
We  took  the  Duck  Tour  onto  the  Charles 
River,  had  dinner  at  the  Union  Oyster  House 
and  dessert  in  the  North  End,  and  walked 
around  campus.  The  Boston  College  campus 
is  still  a  beautiful  place  to  go  to  school.  Go  Ea- 
gles!" •  Classmates,  remember  the  question 
last  time  about  the  correct  Begley?  Mary  Faith 
(Schilling)  de  Saavedra  NC  '74  thinks  she  has 
the  right  person.  Here  is  how  she  explained 
it:  "After  reading  the  '73  Class  Notes,  I  be- 
lieve that  Dave  Freitag  may  be  referring  to 
John  Begley  Gallagher.  I  think  Dave  and 
John  were  both  members  of  the 
Claver/Xavier/Loyola  crew  their  freshman 
year,  as  was  my  brother,  Chris.  If  Dave  re- 
members Raymond  Scannell,  Luis  Garcia, 
Louie  Gitlin,  Mark  Hudobenko,  Lem  Rober- 
son,  John  McKenna,  Gino  DiLella,  etc., 
chances  are  that  John  is  the  right  'Begley.'" 
Thanks,  Mary  Faith,  for  helping  to  clear  up 
the  Begley  mystery!  And  thanks  for  writing!  • 
Classmate  Tom  Mellor  was  featured  in  a  re- 
cent book  about  the  1972  US  Olympic  hock- 
ey team,  Striking  Silver  The  Untold  Story  of 
America's  Forgotten  Hockey  Team  (Sports  Pub- 
lishing LLC,  2006).  •  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  my  husband  and  I  announce  the  birth  of 
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our  first  grandchild,  Arielle  Joy.  Do  you  have 
a  new  grandchild?  Your  BC  classmates  would 
love  to  hear  all  about  it.  •  Please  don't  forget 
to  e-mail,  and  have  a  great  spring! 


NC  I973 


Correspondent:  Nancy  Warburton  Desisto 
nmdnew73@bc.edu 

P.O.  Box  142 

West  Boothbay  Harbor,  ME  04575 

Kathryn  McDonough  Hinderhofer  chairs  the 
Communications  Committee  for  the  Council 
for  Women  of  Boston  College.  The  council  is 
dedicated  to  furthering  the  role  of  alumnae 
as  leaders  and  active  participants  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  increasing  their  engagement 
and  involvement. 
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Correspondent:  Patricia  McNabb  Evans 
pae74bc@aol.com 

35  Stratton  Lane 
Foxboro,  MA  02035 

I  hope  this  column  finds  you  and  your  fami- 
lies doing  well!  I  don't  have  much  news  for 
this  issue,  but  what  I  have  is  all  good!  •  Con- 
gratulations to  classmate  John  Nucci,  who 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  for  gov- 
ernment and  community  affairs  at  Suffolk 
University.  John  has  been  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Sawyer  School  there  for  13  years,  and  this 
new  position  will  draw  on  his  past  experi- 
ences as  a  clerk/magistrate  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Criminal  Superior  Court,  a  Boston 
city  councilor,  past  president  and  elected 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
and  director  of  community  coordination  at 
Action  for  Boston  Community  Development. 
•  Best  wishes  also  go  to  our  good  friend  John 
McCafFerty,  who  has  accepted  the  position  of 
chief  financial  officer  for  FISC-Ireland,  Ltd., 
and  Terra  Nua,  Ltd.,  subsidiaries  of  Fidelity 
Investment  Systems  Co.  in  Dublin.  John  and 
Maureen  (Galvin)  will  be  making  Ireland 
their  home  for  the  next  couple  of  years.  They 
would  love  to  hear  from  any  classmates  who 
travel  "across  the  pond,"  and  this  gives  Jim 
and  me  a  great  excuse  to  travel!  •  We  were 
busy  these  months  cochairing  the  Second 
Helping  Benefit,  a  partnership  between  the 
BC  Alumni  Association  and  the  Greater 
Boston  Food  Bank.  Thanks  to  everyone  who 
volunteered  or  came  out  to  make  the  night 
another  success!  •  If  you  have  time,  take  a 
look  at  the  Online  Community  on  the  Alum- 


ni Association  Website,  www.bc.edu/alumni. 
You  can  post  your  Class  of  '74  news  or  mes- 
sages there  in  real  time.  Take  care,  and  please 
write! 
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Correspondent:  Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Road 
Weston,  MA  02493 
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Correspondent:  Hellas  M.  Assad 
hellasdamas@hotmail.com 

149  Lincoln  Street 

Norwood,  MA  02062;  "781-769-9542 

The  55th  Annual  Laetare  Mass  and  celebra- 
tion in  March  was  an  enormous  success.  The 
audience  enjoyed  a  captivating  homily  of 
hope  and  joy  delivered  by  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Himes  as  well  as  an  inspirational  keynote  ad- 
dress by  John  M.  (Jack)  Connors  Jr.  '63.  It  was 
wonderful  to  chat  and  reacquaint  with  class- 
mates Cathie  Concannon,  Nancy  Chane,  Bob 
Johnson,  and  Kathie  Cantwell  McCarthy. 
Cathie  Concannon  has  worked  at  our  alma 
mater  for  28  years  and  is  currently  serving  as 
associate  director  of  annual  giving  at  BC. 
Nancy  Chane  is  a  Double  Eagle  and  is  cur- 
rently director  of  Partners  Healthcare  Transi- 
tions Program  for  End  of  Life  Care.  Bob 
Johnson  resides  in  Lynnfield  with  his  wife 
Linda  '76  and  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  is  a 
freshman  at  BC.  He  decided  on  a  career 
change  after  many  years  in  the  business 
world  and  now  enjoys  teaching  math  at 
North  Reading  High  School.  Kathie  Cantwell 
McCarthy's  daughter  Sheila  '03  will  receive  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work  in  May  from 
Columbia  University.  •  The  Arts  Council 
Alumni  Award  evening  honoring  Amy 
Poehler  '93  of  Saturday  Night  Live  fame  was 
also  most  enjoyable.  •  Stephen  A.  Keefe  has 
joined  TD  Banknorth  New  Hampshire  as  the 
business  development  and  sales  manager  in 
the  North  Hampton  branch.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  sales  and  managing  busi- 
ness development,  small  business  lending, 
consumer  loans,  mortgages,  investments, 
and  insurance  for  customers  in  North 
Hampton  and  the  surrounding  area.  Stephen 
lives  in  Byfield  with  his  wife,  Cynthia,  and 
two  sons,  James  and  David.  He  has  spent 
more  than  15  years  in  the  financial  communi- 
ty, most  recently  with  Citizens  Bank.  •  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Connie  Regolino  '56,  MEd 
'61,  the  sister  of  our  dearly  departed  Anne  E. 


Regolino,  informing  us  that  the  Anne  E.  Re- 
golino Memorial  Library  was  dedicated  on 
March  28,  2003,  the  day  that  would  have 
been  Anne's  50th  birthday.  It  is  located  at  the 
Dedham  Institution  for  Savings,  where  Anne 
was  employed  before  her  passing  in  February 
2001.  Among  Anne's  many  interests  was  a 
love  of  reading.  She  would  be  happy  to  know 
that  books  are  being  shared  in  her  memory. 
The  library's  motto  is  a  quote  from  Jane 
Austen:  "Where  shall  we  see  a  better  daugh- 
ter or  a  kinder  sister  or  a  truer  friend." 
Anne's  brother  Austin  is  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '63.  •  I  hope  your  summer  days  are 
filled  with  fun  and  many  adventures. 
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Correspondent:  Mary  Stevens  McDermott 
mary.mcdermott@cox.net 

6516  Sarah  Alyce  Court 
Burke,  VA  22015 

Hello  to  all  and  thanks  to  Margaret  Caputo 
for  her  many  years  of  service  as  our  class 
correspondent.  I  hope  I  can  do  the  job  both 
here  and  online  at  the  Class  Notes  section 
of  the  Alumni  Online  Community  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/alumni/community.  • 
Please  remember  Carol  Finigan  Wilson  and 
Jackie  deMars  Hunter  in  your  prayers,  as 
they  have  lost  their  father  and  mother,  re- 
spectively. •  Teresa  Valdes  Fauli  Weintraub  JD 
'79  sent  news  from  Miami  of  her  work  on 
the  Council  for  Women  at  BC.  She  had 
brunch  with  Joan  Pederson,  Jane  McCavitt, 
and  Kathleen  Kaye  last  fall  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  has  also  seen  Cathleen  Joyce  and 
Geri  Ryan.  Teresa's  daughter  Sarah  is  a  fresh- 
man at  BC.  •  Sandy  McDonald  Jones  says  hi 
from  Atlanta  and  that  her  family  and  Pearl- 
works  are  doing  great.  •  Posey  Holland  Grif- 
fin reports  in  from  Fogarty  Knapp  &  Associ- 
ates in  Stamford,  CT  Margi  bumped  into  her 
at  a  craft  show  there  last  year.  •  Karen  Foley 
Freeman  is  also  in  Connecticut  (Fairfield 
County),  and  her  newsy  letter  is  included  on- 
line. •  Deborah  Melino  Wender  is  farther  up 
the  coast  in  Rhode  Island.  She,  too,  sends  her 
greetings  and  invites  anyone  who  is  in  the 
Providence  or  Newport  area  to  give  her  a  call. 
Great  details  of  her  family  and  work  are  on 
the  Website.  •  Carol  Finigan  Wilson  let  me 
know  about  her  family  soon  after  they  had  a 
happy  Christmas  together  in  Concord,  and 
I've  shared  that  online.  Her  daughter 
Meghan  and  my  Kathleen  graduated  from 
BC's  Lynch  School  of  Education  together  last 
May.  Another  classmate  and  friend,  Kristy 
Orr,  daughter  of  Laurie  Lawless  Orr  and  Den- 
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nis  '75,  lives  near  Kathleen  in  Somerville.  • 
Pam  McNanghton  D'Ambrosio  and  Ann 
O'Brien  Waters  have  children  who  are  senior 
classmates  at  the  Lomis-Chaffee  School  out- 
side of  Hartford.  Pam's  Andrew  is  headed  to 
Williams  as  a  lacrosse  recruit.  •  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  spend  Veterans  Day  weekend  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Snow  in  Vermont.  There,  I 
teamed  up  with  my  freshman-year  Hardy 
first-floor  pals.  Nancy  Coughlin  Ferraro, 
Louise  Paul  Morin,  and  Jackie  deMars 
Hunter,  at  the  Snow  Goose  Inn,  owned  and 
operated  by  our  own  Cyndee  Crowe  Frere. 
We  spent  the  time  wining,  dining,  and  laugh- 
ing our  heads  off!  Lisa  Antonelli  DellaPorta 
had  hoped  to  join  us,  but  a  new  job  kept  her 
in  Rochester.  •  As  my  deadline  loomed, 
Joanne  McCarthy  Goggins  and  Jo  Ann 
Hilliard  Holland  were  sitting  down  to  lunch. 
Hopefully  they  came  up  with  some  dirt,  and 
I'll  include  it  you  know  where!  Wait,  wait,  I'm 
out  of  space,  and  I  still  need  to  tell  you  what 
I  heard  about... 
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Correspondent:  Gerald  B.  Shea 

gerbs54@hotmail.com 

25  Elmore  Street 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02459 

Proving  it's  never  too  late,  Larry  Horn  reports 
that  four  years  ago  he  returned  to  college  and 
earned  his  master's  in  occupational  therapy 
from  the  University  of  Southern  Maine,  grad- 
uating in  May  2004.  Larry  resides  in  Swe- 
den, ME,  and  works  in  Lewiston  specializing 
in  acute  inpatient  care.  Congratulations!  • 
Rev.  August  Thompson,  who  celebrated 
Mass  when  our  class  hosted  Laetare  Sunday 
five  years  ago,  remains  very  active  in  retire- 
ment. His  slogan?  "Retired,  but  not  yet 
tired!"  He  was  featured  in  an  article  pub- 
lished last  February  by  the  Town  Talk  (Alexan- 
dria-Pineville,  LA),  in  which  he  discussed  the 
importance  of  Black  History  Month  and  the 
contributions  of  non-blacks  to  the  struggle 
for  racial  equality.  The  good  Father  visits  hos- 
pitals regularly,  and  pitches  in  when  parishes 
need  his  services.  He  finds  time  for  the  occa- 
sional letter  to  the  editor  and  reports  that  he 
will  write  his  memoirs  in  the  near  future.  • 
Heck,  it's  only  rock  'n'  roll,  but  some  of  us 
still  like  it!  Kathy  Fessler  wrote  about  attend- 
ing her  first  Stones  concert  in  January  at  the 
Garden  in  Boston.  Several  classmates  were 
also  in  attendance,  and  all  received  satisfac- 
tion! •  Sharyn  Sweeney  and  husband  Jack 
continue  to  reside  in  beautiful  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  but  things  are  somewhat  quieter, 


with  daughter  Nelly,  a  Syracuse  grad,  living 
in  DC  and  son  Jackson  finishing  his  sopho- 
more year  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Sharyn  relates  that  she  also  returned 
to  school  while  teaching  full-time  and  gar- 
nered a  master's  in  education  from  Salem 
State  College.  She  then  served  as  an  academ- 
ic counselor  at  North  Shore  Community  Col- 
lege. In  2005,  she  was  one  of  only  30  com- 
munity college  employees  to  be  invited  as  a 
fellow  of  the  Community  College  Leadership 
Academy.  That  "exciting  opportunity"  led  to 
her  current  position  as  project  director  of  the 
Student  Support  Services  Program  at  Salem 
State.  The  federally  funded  program  assists 
first-generation,  low-income,  or  disabled  stu- 
dents. Congratulations!  •  A  hearty  hip-hip- 
hooray  goes  out  to  all  the  members  of  the 
30th  Reunion  Committee  in  appreciation  for 
their  hard  work.  •  Please  take  time  to  drop  a 
line!  God  bless!  •  To  contribute  to  our  class 
gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1976  or 
call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift 
for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Nicholas  Kydes 
nicholaskydes@yahoo.com 

8  Newtown  Terrace 

Norwalk,  CT  06851;  205-829-9122 

Upon  reading  about  Susan  Stadolnik 
Gilmore  in  a  prior  issue,  Christine  Khan  Bar- 
rett submitted  her  update.  Christine  is  the 
engineering  design  project  management  co- 
ordinator for  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Dis- 
trict, where  she  has  been  working  for  20 
years.  Her  husband,  Bill,  retired  from  the 
military  after  21  years  and  is  now  a  fifth-grade 
teacher.  Christine  and  Bill's  three  children 
will  all  graduate  in  2006  (from  college,  high 
school,  and  eighth  grade,  respectively).  •  Beth 
Furman  and  "The  Rat  Pack"  sent  an  update 
about  their  recent  get-together  at  the  Man- 
darin Oriental  in  Miami  for  a  fabulous  50th 
birthday  party.  Here's  what  the  gang  has 
been  up  to.  Beth  Furman  recently  left  her  po- 
sition as  vice  president  in  advertising  to  start 
Elm  Bank  Media,  LLC,  with  her  partner, 
David  Wetherbee  MBA  '78.  She  is  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  lifestyle  magazine  called  Wellesley- 
Weston  Magazine.  •  Joan  Lanigan  Strauss  is  a 
senior  project  manager  of  service  improve- 
ment at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
lives  in  Newburyport  with  husband  Mike.  • 
Loretta  Leoni  Summers  works  at  Deutsche 
Bank  Securities  in  Chicago.  She  is  married  to 
Brad  Summers  '81,  and  they  have  a  12 -year- 
old  daughter.  •  Kathleen  Devlin-Ruggiero 


MEd  '82  has  been  married  for  27  years  to 
Tom  Ruggiero.  The  mother  of  three  children, 
she  has  recently  become  an  empty  nester.  In 
her  spare  time,  she  is  the  vice  president  of 
human  resources  and  administration  for 
Ameresco,  Inc.,  an  energy  services  company. 
•  Katy  Harrison  OstroffMSW  '83  is  at  home 
with  her  family  and  putting  her  prior  man- 
agement experience  into  practice  as  the  PTO 
president  for  her  daughter's  elementary 
school.  •  Linda  Dowling  Almeida  is  an  ad- 
junct professor  in  Irish  studies  at  New  York 
University  and  lives  in  New  Jersey  with  her 
husband,  Ed,  and  their  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  in  college.  •  Mary  Cullum  Ober- 
mayer  is  a  retired  CPA  and  is  currently  teach- 
ing fourth  grade  in  Weston,  CT.  She  lives  in 
Wilton  with  her  husband,  Bill,  and  two 
daughters.  •  Rita  D'Agostino  Petrossian  is  a 
retired  educational  evaluator  in  New  York 
City.  She  is  also  a  project  manager  for  a  med- 
ical center  in  New  York  and  vice  president  of 
Upper  School  Parent  Council  at  Friends 
Academy.  Rita  has  three  boys.  •  Barbara 
Schell  Rowan  lives  in  Fishkill,  NY.  She  is  a 
special  education  and  math  inclusion 
teacher.  Barb  has  been  married  for  20  years 
to  Michael  and  has  two  boys.  •  Gina  Lambert 
is  a  family  court  attorney  and  lives  in  New 
York  with  her  husband  and  son.  •  Karen 
Agresti  is  a  senior  vice  president/director  of 
local  broadcast  at  Hill  Holliday  in  Boston.  • 
Maureen  Hogan  Vaughn  is  a  managing  di- 
rector in  HR  at  Deutsche  Bank  in  New  York 
City.  •  Just  to  remind  everyone  that  next  year 
will  be  our  30th  anniversary!  Can  you  believe 
it?  Let's  make  our  30th  reunion  the  best  in 
BC  history! 
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Correspondent:  Julie  Butler  Evans 

jubutevans@aol.com 

qji  West  Road 

New  Canaan,  CT  06840 

OK,  check  it  out:  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  peo- 
ple were  wishing  me  "Happy  50th  Birthday," 
even  though  it  was  just  last  weekend  that  I 
was  hanging  out  at  the  Rat,  dancing  to  Bruce 
Springsteen  with  Bruce  Fador  or  Rich 
Thompson.  Wasn't  it?  •  Sandra  Nackley  Ban- 
reports  that  turning  50  "can  be  a  blast."  Her 
husband,  Mark  '84,  threw  her  a  surprise 
bash  in  Framingham.  Two  months  later  she 
was  at  another  surprise  50th  party  for  Mary 
Boyle  Fox.  •  Jack  McDevitt  '58  was  surprised 
to  see  either  lean  or  no  notes  for  the  Class  of 
'78  (mea  culpa),  but  does  enjoy  eating  a  juicy 
steak  at  George  Ravanis'  restaurant  in  North 
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Cambridge  called  Frank's  Steak  House.  • 
Cynthia  Egan  is  currently  serving  as  cochair 
of  the  Council  for  Women  of  Boston  College. 
The  council  is  dedicated  to  furthering  the 
role  of  alumnae  as  leaders  and  active  partici- 
pants in  the  University  and  to  increasing 
their  engagement  and  involvement.  •  Carol 
L.  Mitchell  has  been  named  senior  executive 
vice  president,  general  counsel,  and  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  TD  Banknorth  Inc.  in 
Portland,  ME.  Carol  joined  the  legal  depart- 
ment at  TD  Banknorth  in  1990  and  has 
more  than  20  years  in  banking.  She  previ- 
ously served  in  management  positions  at  two 
other  New  England  banking  companies. 
Carol  received  her  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  School  of  Law.  •  George  Cor- 
nell was  excited  about  BC  basketball  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden's  NCAA  tourney.  • 
William  Donovan  has  been  featured  in  a  new 
book  by  another  Eagle,  Tim  Lemire  '89, 
called  I'm  an  English  Major — Now  What? 
How  English  Majors  Can  Find  Happiness,  Suc- 
cess, and  a  Real  Job  (Writer's  Digest  Books).  • 
And  it  is  this  former  English  major's  job  to 
request  that  Brian  Orr  please  try  and  contact 
his  BC  roommate  John  Harness  at  johnrhar- 
ness@aol.com.  •  It  is  also  my  job  to  thank 
one  of  my  roommates,  Susan  Orland  Liu,  for 
driving  up  from  her  home  in  Washington, 
DC,  for  what  my  birth  certificate  says  was  my 
50th.  Now,  why  don't  the  rest  of  you  50-year- 
olds  get  in  touch? 
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Correspondent:  Laura  Vitagliano 
passportlaura@aol.com 

j8  Wareham  Street 
Medford,  MA  02155 

Michael  "Moe"  Burness  is  now  the  assistant 
director  of  two  summer  camps  in  Maine: 
Forest  Acres  Camp  for  Girls  and  Indian 
Acres  Camp  for  Boys.  He  spends  the  off-sea- 
son meeting  with  families  and  prospective 
campers  for  the  following  season,  as  well  as 
hiring  staff  and  programming.  He  spends 
four  months  a  year  (May-August)  in  Maine. 
Moe  keeps  in  touch  regularly  with  Tom  Kil- 
gannon,  Frank  May,  and  DJ  Dubois.  He  also 
writes,  "As  the  creator  of  and  the  energy  be- 
hind the  BC  Eagle,  I  am  delighted  that  this 
coming  academic  year  (2006-07)  wiU  cele~ 
brate  30  years  of  the  Eagle  at  BC."  •  Joe  and 
Terry  Wasiuk  Cordo  are  thrilled  that  sons 
Mike  and  John  are  joining  brother  Steve,  a  ju- 
nior, at  BC  in  the  fall,  making  it  a  complete 
BC  family!  All  three  will  be  in  CSOM,  follow- 
ing in  dad's  footsteps.  Mike  is  the  treasurer 


of  his  class  and  a  cocaptain  of  the  Worcester 
Academy  baseball  team.  John  won  the  Har- 
vard Book  Award  and  was  a  cocaptain  of  the 
Lincoln- Sudbury  cross-country  team.  Steve  is 
working  again  at  Morgan  Stanley  this  sum- 
mer in  the  fixed  income  division.  Terry  and 
Joe  are  looking  forward  to  celebrating  their 
25th  wedding  anniversary  this  fall  in  Hawaii, 
after  Parents'  Weekend!  •  Mark  S.  Lewis  re- 
ceived the  2005  Technology  Leader  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  governor  of  Louisiana. 
Mark  is  president  of  the  Louisiana  Technolo- 
gy Council  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
helping  users  and  producers  of  technology 
grow  their  businesses.  The  award  was  repre- 
sented by  Louisiana  Economic  Development 
and  Louisiana  Business,  Inc.  •  William  Diana 
was  promoted  in  January  2006  to  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  Winter,  Wyman  Companies 
of  Waltham.  William  had  served  as  controller 
since  2000,  when  he  joined  the  company.  He 
will  now  oversee  all  of  the  firm's  financial  ac- 
tivities and  financial  planning.  Prior  to  join- 
ing Winter,  Wyman,  he  was  divisional  con- 
troller of  individual  insurance  at  Sun  Life  of 
Canada.  William  lives  in  Medfield.  •  Pat  Ly- 
nott  Bonan,  a  founding  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Women  of  Boston  College,  recently 
hosted  a  Beginning  the  Journey  panel  for 
young  alumnae  at  JPMorgan  Chase  in  New 
York  City.  •  Holly  (Smith)  Shrikhande  has 
moved  to  New  Delhi  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band, who  is  the  managing  director  of  Boeing 
India,  and  one  of  her  daughters,  who  is  17. 
Her  other  daughter  goes  to  school  in  Maine. 
•  On  a  personal  note,  after  22  years  as  class 
correspondent  I  am  ready  to  pass  the  role  on 
to  someone  else.  To  all  those  who  shared 
news  or  friendly  updates — thanks!  It  has 
been  a  wonderful  experience,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  reading  future  columns  and  seeing 
you  at  reunions.  Take  care  and  enjoy  life. 
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Correspondent:  John  Carabatsos 
jtcdmd@verizon.net 

478  Torrey  Street 
Brockton,  MA  02301 

Mary  Kate  OBrien  is  the  communications 
manager  for  the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Architecture.  She  previously  was  an  ac- 
count manager  at  Designworks  Advertising 
in  Syracuse  and  worked  with  Syracuse  Lan- 
guage Systems  in  marketing  communica- 
tions and  project  management.  She  also  has 
worked  with  ProLiteracy  Worldwide  in  Syra- 
cuse. Her  professional  experience  includes 
publishing  work  with  Rodale  Press  and  State 


University  of  New  York  Press  in  Albany. 
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Correspondent:  Alison  Mitchel 
amckee8i  @aol.com 

1128  Brandon  Road 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451;  7 '57 '-428-0861 

James  "J."  Ferrelli,  a  partner  in  the  trial  prac- 
tice group  of  Duane  Morris  LLP,  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Bar  Association  (NJSBA).  Nominated 
unanimously  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Burlington  County  Bar  Association,  J.  will 
serve  an  initial  two-year  term  as  an  NJSBA 
trustee  representing  Burlington  County,  with 
a  three-term  limit.  J.  has  developed  a  success- 
ful litigation  practice  in  the  areas  of  business 
litigation,  products  liability,  and  class  actions. 
He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Burlington  County  Bar  Association,  where  he 
led  the  creation  of  a  technology  committee  to 
modernize  the  association,  and  has  served  as 
an  officer  on  its  board  of  trustees  for  10  years. 
•  Mary  I.  Ward  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
2005  Florida  Democratic  Party  Conference  in 
Orlando  in  December.  The  keynote  speaker 
was  Illinois  Senator  Barack  Obama.  Mary 
makes  her  home  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
and  is  the  owner  of  an  asset  management  and 
business  consulting  firm.  She  has  one  son 
who  is  a  violin  virtuoso!  •  On  behalf  of  our  en- 
tire class,  I  want  to  thank  the  25th  Reunion 
Committee  for  all  its  hard  work  this  past  year 
in  organizing  our  reunion  party  and  related 
events.  As  of  this  writing  the  reunion  has  not 
yet  occurred,  but  I  hope  to  share  some  of  the 
details  of  the  event  with  you  when  I  next  write. 
Until  then,  please  drop  me  an  e-mail  to  let  me 
know  what  you're  up  to!  •  To  contribute  to  our 
class  gift,  please  visit  www.bc.edu/class- 
es/1981  or  call  888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to 
make  a  gift  for  our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  John  A.  Feudo 
john.feudo.82@bc.edu 

275  Sheffield  Drive 
Belchertown,  MA  oiooy 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  2006  NCAA 
Tournament  will  be  history,  and  it's  always  a 
tough  time  for  me  to  draw  the  balance  be- 
tween cheering  for  my  alma  mater  (looking 
good  after  one  year  in  the  ACC!),  my  room- 
mate Bruce  Pearl  at  Tennessee  (looking  sharp 
in  bright  orange  clothes,  which  he  will  hope- 
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fully  leave  behind  at  our  25th  reunion  next 
year),  and  my  employer,  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut (which  pays  my  mortgage,  so  don't 
be  too  surprised  when  you  see  me  cheering 
for  them...  my  family  has  to  eat!).  •  About  the 
only  fond  memories  I  have  of  my  one  year  as 
a  commuter  were  the  times  I  carpooled  with 
John  Slattery — two  fairly  intimidated  fresh- 
men. Slatts  e-mailed  for  the  first  time  in  23 
years  to  say  that  he  lives  in  Stow  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
10  employees  of  N ESN,  where  he  stayed  until 
launching  his  own  marketing  agency  in  2002. 
He's  now  with  the  Hayson  Sports  Group, 
which  manages  the  Bank  of  America  Champi- 
onship and  the  Champions  Tour  event  at  the 
Nashawtuc  Country  Club  in  Concord.  He  has 
BC  football  season  tickets  and  stays  in  touch 
with  Dave  DiMattia.  •  Diana  (Van  Vliet) 
Feirstein  sees  Judy  (Whidden)  Durkin  once  in 
a  while.  Diana  is  a  teacher,  living  in  St.  James, 
NY,  with  her  husband  and  three  daughters. 
Her  oldest,  Amanda,  is  a  freshman  at  BC,  liv- 
ing in  Diana's  old  home,  Gonzaga.  •  Diane 
Green  always  keeps  me  updated  on  what's 
happening  with  her  and  the  gang.  Diane, 
Cindi  Bigelow,  Jill  Stein  Vaccaro,  and  Mau- 
reen Jeffers  Raub  went  to  Cindi's  condo  on 
Okemo  for  their  annual  girls  ski  weekend.  Co- 
incidentally,  they  ran  into  Jon  and  Mary 
Caliendo  Rather  on  the  lift  line,  and  spent  a 
fun  afternoon  skiing  together  and  catching 
up.  Diane  is  also  in  the  BC  Connections  men- 
toring program.  •  Sometimes  a  little  guilt  goes 
a  long  way — all  the  way  to  Cleveland  in  this 
case.  Ralph  Rapetski  sent  an  e-mail  after  see- 
ing my  note  in  a  previous  issue  asking  where 
he  has  been  for  the  past  25  years.  After  BC, 
Ralph  earned  a  law  degree  from  Syracuse,  and 
later  an  LLM  from  Case  Western  Reserve.  He 
has  been  in  the  corporate  tax  department  at 
KeyBank  National  Association  for  the  past  15 
years.  He  catches  BC  hoops  and  hockey  when- 
ever he  can,  and  misses  the  days  in  the  March- 
ing Band  and  Pep  Band.  •  Now  that  I  know 
that  "calling  out"  works  on  occasion,  where 
are  you,  Lisa  Lamparelli?  •  By  the  time  you 
read  this,  we'll  be  only  a  year  away  from  our 
silver  anniversary,  so  start  malting  your  plans 
now  to  come  back  for  our  25th. 
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Correspondent:  Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

cindybocko@hotmail.com 

71  Hood  Road 

Tewksbury,  MA  01876;  978-851-6119 

Happy  spring!  I'm  sure  we  are  all  grateful  for 
the  warmer  weather.  With  the  start  of  a  new 


season,  please  write  to  let  everyone  know 
what's  new  with  you!  •  Our  class  notes  spot- 
light is  focused  on  Lee  Blossom,  since  he  is 
the  only  classmate  who  submitted  news  this 
time  around.  Lee  was  hired  as  director  of 
business  development  at  Work  Options 
Group,  a  leading  provider  of  corporate-spon- 
sored backup  care  for  children,  adults,  and 
elders.  He  is  helping  advance  the  sales  strat- 
egy for  Backup  Care  Options,  the  company's 
premier  backup  care  solution.  The  Colorado- 
based  company  recently  expanded  by  open- 
ing an  office  in  Boston  and  hiring  Lee.  While 
at  BC,  Lee  was  captain  of  the  1983  Beanpot 
Champion  hockey  team.  He  entered  the  field 
of  business  development  in  1987  after  a  pro- 
fessional hockey  career  and  now  lives  in  the 
North  End.  Prior  to  joining  the  Work  Options 
Group,  Lee  spent  six  years  at  College  Coach 
in  Newton.  He  worked  with  various  clients, 
including  Cisco  Systems,  Johnson  &  John- 
son, Morgan  Stanley,  Viacom,  PepsiCo,  Har- 
vard Pilgrim  Health  Care,  and  Genzyme. 
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Correspondent:  Carol  A.  McConnell 
bc84news@yahoo.com 
P.O.  Box  628 
Belmar,  NJ  07719 

Greetings  to  all!  Here  is  the  news  I  have  re- 
ceived. •  Mike  Sweeney  is  on  the  board  of  the 
School  for  Language  and  Communication 
Development  (SLCD)  in  Glen  Cove  on  Long 
Island.  He  is  working  on  establishing  the 
Tiegerman  School  in  Queens  for  autistic  and 
special-needs  children.  Classmate  Tom 
Suozzi  was  instrumental  in  building  SLCD's 
school  building  when  he  was  mayor  of  Glen 
Cove.  Mike  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  Cure  Autism  Now  and  can  be  con- 
tacted at  mws84@bc.edu.  Mike's  son  Dustin 
is  autistic.  •  In  December  2005,  Karen  S. 
Rohan  became  president  of  CIGNA  Group 
Insurance  and  CIGNA  Dental  &  Vision.  We 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck  in  this  new  manage- 
ment position.  •  Thank  you  for  your  notes!  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  so  I  can  share  your 
news  with  our  classmates!  Enjoy  the  summer! 
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Correspondent:  Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
bwilson@hlmx.com 

^  Meadowhill  Drive 


J  J 


Tiburon,  CA  94920 

Hi.  I  hope  everyone  is  enjoying  the  great 


weather.  Please  drop  me  a  note;  my  mailbox 
has  been  quite  empty  lately.  •  Missy  White  is 
working  in  Boston  as  an  institutional  sales- 
person for  the  Stanford  Group.  In  2005,  she 
adopted  a  baby  girl,  Gabriella,  from  Russia, 
whom  she  calls  Ella.  They  live  in  the  South 
End  of  Boston  with  their  sheepdog.  •  Steven 
Sharaf  is  an  attorney  with  his  own  practice  in 
Needham.  He  is  married  and  has  two  sports- 
obsessed  sons,  aged  10  and  7.  Steven  has 
started  the  Coach's  Gift  Charitable  Founda- 
tion. The  foundation  is  focused  on  families 
of  kids  involved  in  youth  sports.  The  money 
collected  for  a  coach's  gift  is  donated  to  Dana- 
Farber  or  Children's  Hospital  (or  a  similarly 
focused  children's  medical  research  and/or 
treatment  facility) .  The  coaches  receive  a  cer- 
tificate thanking  them  for  their  devotion  and 
commitment  to  the  team.  •  Deborah  A.  El- 
sasser  is  a  partner  in  the  New  York  office  of 
Wilson  Elser  Moskowitz  Edelman  &  Dicker 
LLP.  She  has  more  than  15  years  of  litigation 
experience,  which  includes  all  aspects  of  civil 
litigation,  in  the  areas  of  commercial  litiga- 
tion, aviation,  product  liability,  broker  E&O, 
pharmaceutical,  and  insurance/reinsurance 
coverage  disputes.  Deborah  has  lectured  on 
aviation,  insurance  coverage,  reinsurance 
coverage,  and  civil  litigation.  •  Ralph  J. 
Gabric,  a  partner  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  the  Chicago-based  intellectual 
property  law  firm  of  Brinks  Hofer  Gilson  & 
Lione,  has  been  elected  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernance Board  for  the  Coordinated  Advice 
and  Referral  Program  for  Legal  Services. 
Ralph  will  serve  as  secretary.  •  Please  drop 
me  a  note  with  some  news. 

lQoD  reunion:  june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
karen.boyarsky.86@bc.edu 
205  Adirondack  Drive, 
East  Greenwich,  RI  02818 

Happy  20th  reunion!  How  old  are  we?  Bruce 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  all  in  early  June  on  the 
Heights  at  the  big  event!  Thanks  to  everyone 
who  wrote  in  with  updates,  and  be  sure  to 
see  the  next  issue  of  BCM,  as  it  will  have  all 
the  reunion  updates!  •  Congratulations  to  Al 
and  Diane  Casey  Boulanger  on  the  birth  of 
their  daughter,  Sydney,  born  on  December  9, 
2005!  Diane,  Al,  and  Sydney  live  in  Arling- 
ton. Diane  works  on  the  Heights  in  the  Of- 
fice of  University  Advancement.  •  Congrats 
also  to  Paul  Scobie,  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed president  of  Essential  Art.  Paul  di- 
vides his  time  between  Boston  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.  •  Joan  Dilihunt  Green  and  her 
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husband,  Harvey,  welcomed  daughter  Jada  in 
spring  2005.  The  Greens  live  in  sunny 
Southern  California.  •  Genevieve  Prosper- 
Bates  is  living  in  Tampa,  where  she  owns  a 
management  consulting  firm,  GA  Prosper 
and  Associates.  She  has  two  children, 
Alexandra  (10)  and  Celine  (8).  She  let  me 
know  that  Barry  and  Allison  Dougherty- 
Bashkofflive  in  Albany,  NY,  with  their  son 
Nolan.  Maryke  van  de  Ven-manhold  lives  in 
Germany  with  her  husband,  Arnulf,  and 
sons  Marcus  and  Ulf.  Genevieve  and  Marijke 
are  able  to  visit  when  they  meet  in  Europe  an- 
nually for  a  ski  vacation!  Genevieve  would 
love  to  hear  from  classmates  at 
gaprosper@hotmail.com.  •  Drew  Kerr  wrote 
in  to  report  that  Lori  Hulse  married  Rick 
Specker  Jr.  in  New  York  in  spring  2005.  Con- 
grats! •  Greetings  to  John  Ginley,  who  recent- 
ly moved  to  Atlanta  to  join  the  law  firm  of 
Morris,  Manning  &  Martin,  LLP.  John  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  and  specializes  in  com- 
mercial real  estate  law.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dana,  and  son  Jack  (5)  moved  south  from 
Connecticut.  He  would  love  to  hear  from 
classmates  in  the  Atlanta  area.  •  Cynthia  Bai- 
ley writes  that  she  is  busy  practicing  law,  rais- 
ing kids,  and  keeping  up  with  BC  friends. 
She  plans  to  attend  the  reunion  in  June.  Cyn- 
thia is  an  attorney  in  Fairfax,  VA,  where  she 
lives  with  her  husband,  Richard,  and 
Meghan  (7),  Rich  (6),  and  Anna  (5).  •  Tom 
Curran  informed  us  that  he  was  the  director 
of  photography  on  a  20-episode  documen- 
tary series  that  aired  in  March  on  the  Learn- 
ing Channel.  Little  People,  Big  World  tells  the 
story  of  an  unusual  family  of  dwarfs.  The  se- 
ries was  featured  in  the  New  York  Times  Arts 
section  on  March  2.  His  film  ADRIFT,  which 
played  on  PBS  in  2005,  is  now  being  distrib- 
uted by  WGBH  in  Boston.  More  information 
is  available  at  www.adrift-movie.com.  • 
Thanks  to  all!  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1986  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for 
our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Catherine  Stanton  Rooney 
catherine87@bc.edu 

8  Ellsworth  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 

I  hope  you  are  all  well  as  the  summer  gets 
under  way.  •  I  heard  from  John  Rushford, 
who  is  living  in  Pittsburgh  with  wife  Lisa  and 
two-year-old  daughter  Alex.  John  recently 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Dodaro  Cambest,  spe- 
cializing in  special  education  and  school  law. 


He  sends  greetings  to  his  former  roommate, 
Rocko  Graziano.  •  I  also  heard  from  Tim 
Lemire  '89,  who  writes  that  Colin  Wells,  Tom 
Campbell,  and  Tim  Beneski  are  featured  in- 
terviewees in  his  new  book,  I'm  an  English 
Major — Now  What?  How  English  Majors  Can 
Find  Happiness,  Success,  and  a  Real  Job 
(Writer's  Digest  Books,  2006).  Colin,  Tom, 
and  Tim  are  among  seven  BC  alumni  fea- 
tured in  the  book.  •  I  had  a  long  update  from 
Karen  Maskara  following  the  big  40th  birth- 
day bash  mentioned  in  the  last  column.  Jim 
McEleney  lives  in  Marblehead  and  is  chief 
administrative  officer  for  Mellon  Financial. 
Bill  Schierl  lives  in  Wisconsin  and  works  in 
his  family's  retail  services  business.  Brian 
Beaudette  and  wife  Sheila  live  in  Kennebunk, 
ME,  with  their  three  children — Keenan, 
Ameliagh,  and  Briannagh.  Brian  is  an  inde- 
pendent architect.  Paul  "Mort"  Quinn  is 
working  in  the  banking  industry  and  lives  in 
Madison,  NJ,  with  wife  Lauren  and  children 
Mikala,  Erin,  Brendan,  and  Patrick.  Tom 
Concannon  lives  in  Cranford,  NJ,  with  wife 
Cindy  and  children  Sean,  Molly,  and  Liam. 
Paul  Januszewski  and  his  partner,  Marujo 
Bastos,  recently  purchased  a  brownstone  in 
Jersey  City,  after  living  in  the  East  Village  for 
10  years.  Paul  is  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Economic  Development  Corpora- 
tion, managing  its  waterfront  transportation 
projects.  Greg  Froton  lives  in  Stoughton  and 
is  a  category  manager  for  CVS.  Their  room- 
mate, Tom  Fitzpatrick,  was  represented  at 
the  party  by  his  wife,  Marianne,  who  is  rais- 
ing their  two  children,  Brendan  and  Caralyn, 
since  Tom  was  lost  on  9/1 1.  Kate  (Gerstle) 
Ferguson  resides  in  Buffalo  with  husband 
Richard  and  daughter  Maureen  and  works  in 
strategic  planning  for  the  University  of  Buffa- 
lo. Tricia  Lamb  is  the  school  nurse  at  her  chil- 
dren Gus  and  Isadora's  school — the  Chest- 
nut Hill  School — just  down  the  road  from 
BC.  Kathy  Ryan  lives  in  Groton  with  husband 
Rick  and  children  Ricky  and  Meghan.  Kathy 
is  a  teacher  in  the  Groton  Public  Schools. 
Karen  Maskara  is  living  in  Sciruate  with  hus- 
band Jeff  and  children  Will,  Katy,  and  Kelly.  • 
Take  care! 
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Correspondent:  Rob  Murray 
murrman@aol.com 

421  Callingwood  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 

Donald  Preskenis  has  relocated  from  the 
Boston  area  to  Raleigh,  NC  (and  hopefully 
got  to  see  BC's  amazing  run  through  the 


ACC  Tournament!).  Donald  is  a  senior  vice 
president  for  First  Citizens  Bank  in  Raleigh, 
while  wife  Tina,  a  retired  teacher,  stays  home 
to  raise  sons  Ryan  and  Devin.  •  Lisa  (Noo- 
nan)  McAuliffe  and  Nick  Iannuzzi  want 
everyone  in  the  Somerville  area  to  know  they 
are  organizing  a  benefit  road  race  this  June  4 
in  memory  of  David  Brundage,  who  commit- 
ted suicide  in  1998.  Proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Suicide  Prevention 
and  fund  a  scholarship  in  David's  name  at 
Somerville  High.  The  race  leaves  from  the 
Joshua  Tree  Pub.  I  hope  the  race  is  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  let  us  know  how  it  turns  out.  •  Fi- 
nally, I  got  a  great  e-mail  from  John  "JD" 
Donnellan,  complete  with  pictures  of  a  trip 
he  took  with  George  Hurt  and  Mike  Notari- 
anni.  They  went  helicopter  skiing  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  hiking  up  mountains  for 
hours,  just  to  make  some  "freshies."  From 
the  pictures,  I  can  tell  that  extreme  sports 
keep  guys  in  their  extremely  late  30s  from 
aging  at  all.  JD,  next  time  invite  me! 
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Correspondent:  Andrea  McCrath 
andrea_mcgrath@ksg05.harvard.edu 

8g  Museum  Street  #2 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Greetings,  classmates!  I  hope  people  have 
survived  the  winter  months  and  are  enjoying 
spring  (yep,  I'm  still  in  New  England).  Thanks 
as  always  for  your  updates,  and  I  am  happy  to 
continue  receiving  more,  either  directly 
through  my  e-mail  or  via  the  Alumni  Online 
Community  at  www.bc.edu/friends/alum- 
ni/community.  Please  be  sure  to  send  them 
as  soon  as  you  receive  your  BC  magazine  and 
read  this  column!  •  I  recently  returned  to 
campus  to  hear  a  fantastic  panel  discussion 
on  "Catholic  Politicians  in  the  US,"  moderat- 
ed by  Tim  Russert,  which  took  place  in  a 
packed  Conte  Forum  (over  6,000  people  at- 
tended). It  was  really  a  great  debate,  but  it 
was  also  thrilling  to  see  that  Tim  Russert  is 
now  an  avid  fan  of  Boston  College — ending 
the  discussion  with  some  appropriate  closing 
comments,  followed  quickly  with  a  hearty  yell 
of  "Go  BC"  in  reference  to  the  hoops  game 
the  next  night.  That  was  great!  Enjoy  your 
spring!  I  look  forward  to  continued  updates.  • 
Tim  Lemire  (tim.lemire@cox.net)  has  written 
a  new  book,  published  by  Writer's  Digest 
Books:  I'm  an  English  Major — Now  What? 
How  English  Majors  Can  Find  Happiness,  Suc- 
cess, and  a  Real  Job.  The  book  of  vocational 
advice  grew  out  of  volunteer  work  Tim  does 
at  BC's  annual  Career  Night  for  the  Arts.  Tim 
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lives  in  Rhode  Island  with  wife  Liz  (Nelson) 
Lemire  and  their  two  daughters.  •  Matthew 
Perreault  (matt.perreault@comcast.net), 
wife  MaryLynn,  and  children  Kelly,  Avery, 
and  Keith  are  living  in  Livermore,  CA.  Mary- 
Lynn's  brother,  Brian  Russak,  is  a  '92  gradu- 
ate of  BC.  Matt  received  his  MBA  from  Saint 
Mary's  College  of  California  in  1990  and  re- 
cently  left  Ernst  &  Young  to  join  Armanino 
McKenna  LLP,  a  regional  CPA  firm,  where 
he  is  tire  partner  in  charge  of  tire  Silicon  Val- 
ley SEC  audit  practice.  After  holding  10  jobs 
since  graduation.  Matt  promised  his  wife  that 
this  will  be  the  last  new  job  (at  least  for  a 
while).  Matt  would  love  to  hear  from  class- 
mates (e-mail  address  above),  and  he  extends 
an  invitation  to  come  out  and  enjoy  the  fam- 
ily's new  swimming  pool  and  the  wonderful 
California  weather.  •  John  Doherty  (JDohert- 
yARC@aol.com)  and  his  wife,  fane,  are  still 
living  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  ME  (home  to  a  large 
number  of  BC  grads).  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, ages  9,  7,  and  2-1/2  (twins).  John  is 
president  of  Aggregate  Recycling  Corp.,  a 
construction  materials  recycling  company  in 
southern  Maine.  •  Tom  Simon  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Kate,  welcomed  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Owen  Nathaniel,  on  October  17,  2005. 
Tom  currently  lives  in  New  Jersey  and  works 
as  an  in-house  tax  counsel  for  American  Ex- 
press in  New  York. 
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Correspondent:  Kara  Corso  Nelson 

bc90news@cox.net 

67  Sea  Island 

Glastonbury,  CT  06033;  860-647-0)200 

Rich  Iannessa,  his  wife,  Jaime,  and  their 
daughter,  Ava,  welcomed  Alexander  into  the 
world  on  January  15.  Also,  Rich  would  like  to 
thank  the  BC  Online  Alumni  Directory  for 
helping  track  down  BC  roommates  Lance 
Giroux  and  Carlos  Pelayo.  Rich  sends  "best 
wishes"  to  all  former  classmates/roommates. 
•  Corinne  Castano  married  Keith  Zizza  at  the 
Pierce  House  in  Lincoln.  BC  friends  who 
made  the  wedding  memorable  were  Jennifer 
(Gioioso)  Sliney,  who  performed  the  ceremo- 
ny as  officiant  for  the  day,  and  Michael  Mon- 
sour,  who  made  a  surprise  video  appearance 
from  Okinawa.  Michael  was  serving  as  the 
ship's  doctor  on  USS  Harpers  Ferry,  based  in 
Sasebo,  Japan,  as  part  of  a  two-year  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East.  He  has  since  relocated  to 
Bethesda,  MD,  where  he  is  finishing  up  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  Corinne  and  Keith  have 
made  their  home  in  Shrewsbury  with  their 


adopted  greyhound,  Raymond,  who  cruised 
Route  66  with  them  earlier  this  year  on  a 
cross-country  road  trip.  Corinne  is  the  web- 
master/web marketing  manager  for  Sun- 
dance/Newbridge Educational  Publishing.  • 
Jenn  and  Phil  Sliney  recently  relocated  back 
to  the  Boston  area.  They  spent  the  last  10 
years  in  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  Stamford,  CT. 
Jenn  was  previously  vice  president  of  plan- 
ning at  Nine  West  Group  in  New  York  and  is 
now  working  with  the  Stride  Rite  Corpora- 
tion. She  and  Phil  have  two  adorable  chil- 
dren: Alex  (5)  and  Katie  (3).  •  Shea  Doyle  is  a 
featured  interviewee  in  Tim  Lemire 's  '89 
new  book,  I'm  an  English  Major — Now  What? 
How  English  Majors  Can  Find  Happiness,  Suc- 
cess, and  a  Real  Job  (Writer's  Digest  Books).  • 
Michael  Baroni's  latest  article,  entitled 
"'Made  in  the  USA?",  was  published  in  the 
National  Law  Journal.  His  other  recent  arti- 
cles are  "Employee  Privacy  in  the  High-Tech 
World"  (Orange  County  Lawyer  magazine) 
and  "Moral  Rights:  What  Every  Business 
Lawyer  Must  Know"  (Intellectual  Property 
Counselor).  Michael  was  recently  named 
chair  of  the  Product  Liability  section  for  the 
Orange  County  Bar  Association.  He  has  also 
cowritten  several  screenplays  with  wife  Lisa 
Lynnette  (actor /writer),  has  placed  in  several 
screenplay  competitions,  and  is  hoping  to 
sell  a  script  someday  soon!  •  Miriam  A. 
Laube,  who  received  her  BA  in  theater, 
played  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale  and 
Julia  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  at  the 
Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival  in  February. 
Her  other  stage  roles  include  off-Broadway 
performances  of  Marina  in  Pericles  (The  Pub- 
lic Theater)  and  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon 
(Aquila  Theatre).  She  has  also  appeared  on 
Broadway  as  the  Mumtaz  and  Chaiyya  soloist 
in  Bombay  Dreams.  Miriam  received  her 
MFA  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

IQQI   reunion:  june  2-4 

Correspondent:  Peggy  Morin  Bruno 
pegmb@comcast.net 
2  High  Hill  Road 
Canton,  CT  06039 

I  hope  all  is  well  with  everyone.  It's  been  a 
slow  news  time,  so  be  sure  to  send  in  any  up- 
dates on  your  family,  career,  or  life  in  gener- 
al! Also  be  sure  to  save  the  date  for  our  re- 
union the  weekend  of  June  2.  You  should 
have  received  information  in  the  mail.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  there!  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Cara  DeNuccio,  whose  family 
grew  to  five  this  year  with  the  arrival  of  her 
second  son,  Daniel  Finn,  on  February  8.  He 


joins  big  sister  Hannah  Maeve  (4)  and  big 
brother  Jonah  X.  Reilly  (2).  After  12  years  in 
Detroit,  Cara  and  her  husband,  Dennis  Mc- 
Shane,  moved  last  year  to  East  Lansing, 
where  Dennis  attends  law  school  at  Michi- 
gan State  University.  After  maternity  leave, 
Cara  will  return  to  her  work  at  Big  Brothers 
Big  Sisters,  where  she  has  worked  as  pro- 
gram manager  since  November  2004.  •  Sean 
Hanley  checked  in  with  news  that  he,  wife 
Nancy,  and  daughter  Olivia  are  living  in  Ded- 
ham.  Olivia  turned  three  this  past  Christmas. 
Sean  is  currently  based  in  Burlington  for 
work  but  planned  to  be  in  Boston  for  a  few 
months  working  on  projects  at  Bank  of 
America  and  Eaton  Vance.  •  Congratulations 
to  Sean  P.  O'Donnell,  who  was  one  of  28  at- 
torneys from  Cozen  O'Connor's  Philadelphia 
office  to  be  named  to  the  2005  "Pennsylvania 
Rising  Stars"  list  by  Law  si  Politics.  The  list 
represents  a  wide  range  of  practice  areas, 
firm  sizes,  and  geographic  locations.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  honor,  attorneys  must  be  ei- 
ther age  40  and  under  or  practicing  10  years 
or  less.  Only  the  top  2.5  percent  of  Pennsylva- 
nia lawyers  are  honored  with  this  distinction 
each  year.  •  Congratulations  to  Jean  (Newell) 
Lorence  and  her  husband,  Mark,  who  wel- 
comed a  new  son  to  their  family.  Luke  John 
was  born  on  October  30,  2005.  He  joins  sib- 
lings Matthew  (5),  Audrey  (4),  and  Meredith 
(2).  The  Lorence  family  continues  to  five  in 
Needham.  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift, 
please  visit  www.bc.edu/classes/1991  or  call 
888-752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for 
our  reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Paul  L.  Cantello 
paul.cantello@lehman.com 
3  j  Sylvester  Avenue 
Hawthorne,  NJ  07306 

Ali  Bastani  and  wife  Shalini  celebrated  the 
birth  of  their  first  son,  Myles  Sebastian,  in 
November  2005.  •  Whitney  Wells  married 
Rick  DiBella  on  August  27,  2005,  in  Balti- 
more. They  five  in  Washington,  DC.  Dionne 
(Tarka)  Boler  and  Jennifer  Cenedella  were 
bridesmaids.  Classmates  in  attendance  were 
Jessica  (Bays)  Barnes,  James  and  Hillary 
(Roscoe)  Singer,  and  Maureen  (Lucas)  Gor- 
man. •  Pedro  Knuth  lives  in  Barcelona,  his 
hometown,  and  works  for  his  family's  hospi- 
tal device  business,  where  he  is  in  charge  of 
the  orthopedics  division.  Pedro  was  married 
on  January  15,  2005,  to  Samantha  Escobar, 
from  Colombia,  whom  he  met  in  Barcelona. 
They  had  their  first  baby,  Nicolas,  on  January 
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17.  •  Kimberly  (Moore)  Buckton  and  husband 
Martin  celebrated  the  birth  of  their  third 
child,  daughter  Maggie  Quin,  on  February 
16.  •  Marylou  McAdams  Corson  graduated 
from  law  school  in  1998  and  moved  to  south- 
ern New  Jersey,  where  she  became  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Bar  and  met  her  hus- 
band, John  R.  Corson  Jr.  They  were  married 
in  Las  Vegas  on  May  16,  2002.  The  couple 
had  a  son,  John  R.  Corson  III,  on  February  3, 
2005.  Currently,  Marylou  is  a  stay-at-home 
mom  and  is  loving  every  minute  of  it!  She 
still  gets  together  with  fellow  alumna  Kim- 
berly Raia  Nardone.  •  Kristin  Ann  Rreuder 
works  at  Competitive  Technologies,  Inc.,  in 
Fairfield,  CT,  as  associate  general  counsel. 
The  job  is  great,  and  the  commute  isn't  so 
bad — she  studies  Italian  in  the  car.  Best 
friend  Meredith  (Concannon)  Lang  lives  in 
Ohio  with  her  husband,  Peter,  and  sons 
Jacob,  Justin,  and  Joseph.  Kristin  Ann  tries  to 
get  out  there  every  year  or  so.  Evemarie  Eyde 
lives  in  Cos  Cob,  CT,  and  they  try  to  see  each 
other  as  much  as  their  schedules  allow.  They 
miss  dancing  together  in  the  BC  Dance  En- 
semble! •  Robert  and  Teresa  (Savino)  Munoz 
recently  celebrated  the  christening  of  their 
third  child,  Peter  Ruben,  born  on  November 
16,  2005.  Peter  joins  big  sister  Anna  (3)  and 
brother  Robert  (2).  The  family  resides  in  New 
Providence,  NJ.  •  Karen  (Tortorici)  Soule  has 
started  an  arts  and  crafts  activity  center  at  The 
Tannery  in  Newburyport,  1-2-3  Little  Me!,  of- 
fering parent  and  toddler  classes,  toddler 
drop-off,  and  birthday  parties.  You  can  reach 
Karen  at  123littleme@comcast.net.  She  re- 
sides in  Haverhill  with  husband  Russell,  son 
Gabriel  (3),  and  daughter  Savannah  (16 
months).  •  Jason  A.  Panos  has  joined  the  real 
estate  practice  group  at  the  law  firm  Devine 
Millimet  in  Manchester,  NH.  •  Ingrid  Chiemi 
SchrofFner  JD  '95  is  writing  a  monthly  col- 
umn for  the  Somerville  News  under  her  mid- 
dle name.  She  recently  hosted  the  Asian- 
American  Lawyers  of  Massachusetts 
"Legaline"  show,  which  aired  live  in  Boston. 
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Correspondent:  Sandy  Chen 
sandy93@bc.edu 

1  Aberdeen  Way,  Unit  nj 
Cambridge,  MA  021 38 

David  and  Kristin  (Guttman)  Nemec  wel- 
comed daughter  Kate  on  March  12.  Kristin  is 
a  full-time  mom  to  Kate,  Caroline  (2),  and 
Grace  (3)  and  is  selling  real  estate  at  Kelly  As- 
sociates. Dave  continues  to  work  in  commer- 


KIMBERLY  WAUGH   '95 


TWO  EXTRA  SHIFTS 

Thanks   to   the   rotations   that 
began  at  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Hospital  while  she  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Connell  School  of  Nursing, 
Kimberly  Waugh  '95  is  prepared  as  a 
practicing  nurse  to  care  for  anyone 
who  walks  through  the  door.  And  she 
is  exactly  the  type  of  skilled  profession- 
al that  humanitarian  assistance  orga- 
nization Project  HOPE  (Health  Oppor- 
tunities    for     People     Everywhere) 
needed  on  board  to  provide  medical 
assistance  in  the  wake  of  last  year's 
two  natural  disasters.  Eager  to  aid  vic- 
tims in  Indonesia  and  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
Waugh  twice  left  her  post  at  MGH  to  vol- 
unteer with  the  humanitarian  organiza- 
tion, serving  12-hour-a-day  shifts  on  U.S. 
military  hospital  ships — vessels  that  be- 
came beacons  of  hope  for  the  devastated 
regions. 

On  her  first  mission,  Waugh's  ship  ar- 
rived near  Banda  Aceh  on  Sumatra,  the 
area  hit  hardest  by  the  tsunami.  "The  In- 
donesian people  desperately  needed 
help,  but  they  were  hesitant  to  board 
what  looked  like  a  battleship,"  Waugh  re- 
calls. "Once  people  began  to  trust  us,  we 
cared  for  about  100  patients  a  day." 
Waugh  and  her  team  performed  all 
kinds  of  medical  procedures,  from  quick 
dental  fixes  to  serious  surgery.  She  re- 
members one  young  patient  in  particular 
who  lost  his  entire  family  during  the 
tsunami.  The  12-year-old  boy  had  mud 
in  his  lungs  and  looked  no  more  than 


Waugh,  pictured  with  a  tsunami  survivor,  served  as  a 
Project  HOPE  medical  volunteer  last  year. 

five — he  was  so  malnourished.  "Three 
weeks  later,  he  walked  off  the  ship  smil- 
ing and  even  speaking  English,"  Waugh 
says.  "It's  unbelievable  to  watch  people 
overcome  such  a  tragedy.  I  still  think 
about  that  boy  every  day." 

When  Hurricane  Katrina  struck  closer 
to  home,  Waugh  again  responded  to  Pro- 
ject HOPE's  urgent  call  and  headed  to 
the  Mississippi  coast  in  September 
2005.  With  trust  already  established  on 
domestic  shores,  the  Gulf  Coast  people 
immediately  opened  up  to  the  medical 
volunteers.  "There  was  definitely  a  com- 
munity spirit  in  Mississippi,"  Waugh 
says.  "And  when  we  offered  families 
fresh  water  and  food,  they  never  took 
more  than  they  needed."  Waugh  visited 
the  same  neighborhoods  sometimes 
twice  a  day  and  really  got  to  know  the 
survivors:  "Their  stories  were  devastat- 
ing to  hear,  but  they  showed  the  same  re- 
silience as  the  tsunami  victims." 


cial  mortgage-backed  securities  at  Barclays 
Capital  in  New  York  City.  They  live  in  Darien, 
CT.  •  Jennie  (Osborne)  '94  and  Mike  Burke 
moved  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  KY, 
where  Mike  took  a  job  flying  747s  for  UPS. 
He  still  flies  for  the  Navy  as  a  reservist.  They 
welcomed  their  fourth  child,  Holly  Jean,  on 
September  25,  2005.  •  Jennifer  Lynn  McAn- 
drew  and  husband  Paul  welcomed  Colin 
Finn  on  March  20,  2004.  Jennifer  did  her 
postgraduate  studies  at  Hahnemann  Univer- 
sity in  Pennsylvania  and  a  fellowship  in  pedi- 
atrics at  Yale  Children's.  She  practices  as  a 
physician  assistant  at  St.  Anne's  Hospital  in 
emergency.  •  Michael  P.  Connolly  was 
named  a  partner  at  Murtha  Cullina  LLP  in 
Boston,  joining  the  firm  in  1999.  He  focuses 
on  representing  businesses  and  individuals 
in  complex  legal  matters,  including  liability 


claims  and  shareholder  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty disputes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  Bar  Associations  and  pre- 
viously served  as  law  clerk  to  the  justices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Superior  Courts.  •  Chris 
Cerrito,  wife  Tina  (Lyons)  '91,  JD  '96,  and 
Matthew  (4)  and  Nicole  (2)  welcomed  An- 
drew Jonathan  in  September  2005.  Chris  is  a 
partner  at  Edwards  Angell  Palmer  &  Dodge 
LLP,  where  he  focuses  on  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, venture  capital,  and  software  and 
technology  licensing  transactions.  •  Susan 
Malionek  is  running  the  OR  onboard  the  am- 
phibious assault  ship,  the  USS  Iwo  Jima, 
which  was  preparing  for  a  return  trip  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  the  spring.  Susan  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  commander  (LCDR), 
was  selected  for  full-time  graduate  study  via 
the  Navy,  and  is  starting  her  MBA  at  Regent 
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this  fall.  •  John  Davitt  celebrated  his  ioth  year 
with  Korn/ Ferry  International,  an  executive 
search  firm,  where  he  is  a  partner  and  leads 
the  company's  global  supply  chain  practice. 
John  and  wife  Andrea,  vice  president  of  HR 
for  Starwood  Hotels  &  Resorts  in  White 
Plains,  live  in  Westport.  CT,  and  have  one 
daughter,  Kate,  who  turned  two  in  February. 
•  Barbara  Brigham  Denys  was  elected  a  part- 
ner at  Harkins  Cunningham  LLP  in  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  been  with  the  firm  since  2000 
and  concentrates  her  practice  in  commercial 
litigation.  Barbara  and  husband  Mark  live  in 
Lumberton,  NJ. 
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Correspondent:  Nancy  E.  Drane 

nancydrane@aol.com 

226  E.  Nelson  Avenue 

Alexandria,  VA  22301;  703-548-2396 

Happy  spring,  everyone.  Unfortunately,  I  did 
not  receive  many  submissions  this  time 
around.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  send  me 
a  short  note  about  the  latest  news  in  your  fives 
and  the  fives  of  your  classmates.  •  Jennifer 
Cunningham  wrote  to  say  that  she  married 
Jason  Jobe  in  May  2000.  Three  members  of 
our  class  served  as  attendants  at  their  wed- 
ding: Bryan  and  Susan  (Broughton)  Locke 
and  Kendra  Hutchison.  Jennifer  and  Jason 
now  have  two  daughters:  Allie  (4)  and  Nora  (7 
months).  Jason  is  a  manager  at  AIG  Insur- 
ance. Jennifer  is  finishing  up  a  fellowship  at 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  and 
will  join  the  faculty  as  an  assistant  professor 
in  July.  Jennifer,  Jason,  and  their  girls  live  in 
Hastings-on-Hudson,  NY.  •  Again,  I  encour- 
age you  to  send  me  a  note  or  e-mail  with  your 
news!  I  hope  everyone  is  doing  well. 
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Correspondent:  David  S.  Shapiro 

bostoncollege95@gmail.com 

1116  Boulevard 

West  Hartford,  CT  06119 

Richard  and  Rristie  (Noonan)  Levrault  wel- 
comed their  third  child,  Kacie  Grace,  on  July 
27,  2005.  She  was  welcomed  home  by  older 
brothers  Evan  and  Ryan.  Kristie  works  as  a 
registered  nurse  at  Caritas  Norwood  Hospi- 
tal, and  Rich  is  chief  medical  resident  at  St. 
Vincent's  Medical  Center  in  Worcester.  They 
reside  in  Norton.  •  Tim  Burke  and  Michael 
Burke  '97  have  written  and  published  Die 
Happy:  499  Things  Every  Guy's  Gotta  Do  While 


He  Still  Can  (St.  Martin's  Press,  2006).  A  hu- 
morous, yet  helpful  book,  it  outlines  every  ad- 
venture and  experience  every  guy  must  do  be- 
fore making  the  plunge  into  married  life.  Visit 
www.whileyoustillcan.com  to  find  out  more. 
Tim  and  Michael  both  live  in  Chicago. 
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Correspondent:  Mike  Hofman 

mhofman@inc.com 

537  E.  13th  Street  No.  20 

New  York,  NY  10009;  212-673-3065 

First,  I'd  like  to  thank  everyone  who  partici- 
pated in  the  various  reunion  committees  this 
year,  including  Scott  Adams,  Helene  Benedict 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  Stephanie  Barbour, 
Brian  Brown,  Crissy  Callaghan,  Eric  Colan- 
drea,  Amy  Cooper,  John  Craven,  Andrew 
Fellingham,  Dennis  Goett,  Brian  Hanson, 
Michelle  (Figueiredo)  Havens,  Gregory 
Hegerich,  Jennifer  Henry,  Billy  Kelly,  William 
Kelley,  Mariessa  Longo,  Adriana  Pardo,  Court- 
ney Pillsbury,  and  Jim  Roth.  I  may  have  left 
somebody  off  this  list — if  I  did,  I  apologize!  • 
Now,  the  notes:  In  October  2005,  Brian  Sulli- 
van married  Charlene  Slowey  in  Quincy. 
Brian's  dad,  who  is  a  deacon,  participated  in 
the  Mass  and  offered  a  blessing  at  the  recep- 
tion. •  Also  in  October,  Amy  Mangiaracina 
married  Peter  Balouskas  in  Cornwall,  NY.  Her 
sister,  Lynn  Mangiaracina  '00,  MSW  '02,  and 
her  BC  roommate,  Kate  Riddell,  were  brides- 
maids. Amy  works  in  marketing  for  the  Col- 
lege Board,  the  creator  of  the  SAT,  and  Peter  is 
a  medical  malpractice  defense  attorney.  • 
Colin  Sullivan  received  a  JD  from  Boston 
University  School  of  Law,  where  he  served  as 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Boston  University  Interna- 
tional Law  Journal.  He  writes:  "After  gradua- 
tion I  spent  the  summer  studying  for  the 
Massachusetts  bar  (just  found  out  I  passed; 
will  be  sworn  in  on  Friday).  I  also  began  learn- 
ing the  button  accordion  as  a  distraction  from 
bar  studies — taught  by  my  father.  After  the 
bar  exam  my  brother  Patrick  '05  and  I  moun- 
tain biked  around  Ireland.  In  September  I 
joined  Proskauer  Rose  as  an  associate  in  the 
firm's  corporate  practice  and  as  a  member  of 
its  private  equity  group.  I'm  currently  living  in 
Charlestown."  •  Mike  Chipman  writes  that  he 
is  back  in  San  Diego.  Mike,  who  got  married 
in  early  2004,  reports:  "My  son  Owen  was 
born  in  February,  my  company  Urchin  was 
acquired  by  Google  in  April,  and  I  left  Google 
in  August  to  start  a  business,  Xooni.  Google  is 
an  amazing  place  and  was  tough  to  leave,  es- 
pecially since  fellow  '96ers  Kevin  Wilier,  Kate 
Riddell,  and  Dave  Graham  work  there!  Kevin 


has  been  at  Google  for  four  years  and  got  mar- 
ried this  summer.  Mark  Faggiano  is  here  in 
San  Diego  as  well,  and  has  been  a  huge  help 
with  getting  my  business  off  the  ground. 
Mark  has  been  running  his  own  Website  de- 
velopment company,  Brand  5,  for  a  few  years 
and  is  doing  quite  well.  He  has  an  MBA  from 
the  University  of  San  Diego."  •  Finally,  more 
baby  news:  Matt  and  Daphne  (Smith)  Gaudet 
recently  welcomed  their  second  child,  Henry. 
Price  and  Tricia  (DePodesta)  Fradyn  recently 
welcomed  a  second  daughter,  Jenna.  And 
Fritz  and  Ginny  (Saino)  McCormick  recently 
welcomed  a  third  daughter,  Meg.  •  Congrats 
to  all  and  have  a  great  time  at  the  reunion! 
More  news  is  available  online  at 
www.bc.edu/friends/  alumni/community.  • 
To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please  visit 
www.bc.edu/classes/1996  or  call  888-752- 
6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our  re- 
union this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Sabrina  M 
sabrina.bracco@att.net 
227  E.  83rd  Street,  No.  3-A 
New  York,  NY  10028 


On  July  5,  2003,  Bill  Varrichio  and  Karen 
(Rose)  '98  were  married  at  St.  Ignatius.  They 
currently  five  in  New  Jersey.  They  welcomed 
their  son,  Luke  William,  on  September  30, 
2005.  •  Michelle  Kenney  married  Stan  Wright 
on  October  1,  2005,  near  Philadelphia.  •  Jill 
(Desmarais)  Koval  and  husband  Jay  wel- 
comed twin  girls  Delaney  Shea  and  Rylie  Eliz- 
abeth on  January  18.  •  On  September  14, 
2005,  Chris  Erickson  and  wife  Colleen  wel- 
comed their  son,  John  Patrick.  The  couple  re- 
cently bought  a  house  in  Topsfield.  Chris  is  a 
director  at  HighQuest  Partners,  and  his  wife 
is  an  RN  at  Beverly  Hospital.  •  Matt  and  Kelly 
(Cook)  Gordon  welcomed  their  second  son, 
Kyle  William,  on  January  13.  Firstborn  Jacob  is 
now  18  months  old.  They  live  near  Atlanta, 
where  Kelly  is  a  stay-at-home  mom.  •  Andrew 
and  Zoe  Smith  Jaye  moved  to  Seattle  last  Au- 
gust with  daughter  Maura.  Andy  is  in  busi- 
ness development  for  the  Seattle  Superson- 
ics,  and  Zoe  is  a  stay-at-home  mom.  •  On  July 
26,  2005,  Tamatha  (Baker)  Bibbo  and  hus- 
band Paul,  '99  welcomed  their  son,  Nolan- 
Robert.  The  little  Eagle  already  loves  to  attend 
BC  games.  •  Michael  Burke  and  Tim  Burke, 
'95  wrote  and  published  Die  Happy:  499 
Things  Every  Guy's  Gotta  Do  While  He  Still 
Can  (St.  Martin's  Press,  2006).  Visit 
www.whileyoustillcan.com  to  find  out  more. 
The  authors  live  in  Chicago.  •  On  January  31, 
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Matt  D'Amico  and  wife  Jennifer  welcomed 
their  first  child,  Luke  Vincent.  They  live  in 
Hartsdale,  NY.  Matt  is  an  attorney  with  a  New 
York  City  law  firm,  and  Jennifer  is  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  in  Scarsdale.  •  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  2005,  Ryan  and  Jolie  (Mingoia)  Steppe 
were  married  on  the  beach  in  Cape  May,  NJ. 
They  honeymooned  in  Hawaii.  After  graduat- 
ing from  NYU  School  of  Law  in  2000,  Jolie 
practiced  law  and  is  now  a  legal  recruiter  in 
New  York  City.  Ryan  is  a  corporate  real  estate 
investment  officer.  They  live  in  New  Jersey.  • 
Sonia  Vazquez  and  her  partner,  Heather,  wel- 
comed their  first  daughter,  Isabella  Sol,  into 
the  world  on  November  28,  2005.  They  live  in 
Philadelphia,  where  Sonia  teaches  English  at 
a  charter  school.  •  On  December  4,  2005, 
Danielle  Leonard  and  Tadd  Lamminen  were 
married  in  West  Barnstable.  The  reception 
was  held  at  Chatham  Bars  Inn,  and  the  hon- 
eymoon followed  in  Cabo  San  Lucas.  They 
now  live  in  Osterville.  Danielle  is  an  assistant 
branch  manager  at  Citizens  Bank.  Tadd  is  the 
owner  of  a  real  estate  appraisal  company,  Ac- 
curate Appraisals  Plus.  •  Cheryl  George  and 
her  husband,  Chris,  had  a  baby  girl,  Catherine 
Elizabeth,  on  September  17,  2005. 
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Correspondent:  Mistie  P.  Lucht 
mistie_lucht@allyou.com 
2310  Sherman  Avenue,  Apt.  1 
Evanston,  IL  60201 

Karen  Casey  was  married  on  August  20, 
2005,  at  the  Cranwell  Resort  in  Lenox.  She 
met  her  husband,  Peter  Blackstone,  through 
Conor  Byrne.  The  couple  honeymooned  in 
Portugal  and  Costa  del  Sol,  Spain.  Suzy  Casey 
'00  was  her  maid  of  honor,  and  Meghan 
Hegarty  was  a  bridesmaid.  Other  '98ers  who 
attended  the  wedding  include  Conor  and 
Sarah  (Dohoney)  Byrne,  Robb  Labossiere, 
Dean  Bell,  Beth  Millea,  Robyn  Terrana,  Regi- 
na  Hanley,  Jessica  Coombes,  Jamie  (Botler) 
Stratford,  Bob  McDonald,  Casey  (Templeton) 
Stratford,  Lesley  (Shinay)  Hurley,  and  Amy 
Planz.  Also  married  in  the  past  year  were 
Conor  and  Sarah  (Dohoney)  Byrne,  and  Amy 
Van  Eepoel  and  Steve  Valentine.  Karen  still 
works  at  Oracle  Corporation  as  a  regional 
manager  for  higher  ed  and  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  North  End.  •  After  returning  home 
from  a  second  tour  in  Iraq,  Mike  Terry  mar- 
ried Erin  Doughty  MA  '01  on  December  4, 
2004,  at  the  Mountain  View  Grand  Resort  in 
Whitefield,  NH.  Classmates  in  attendance  in- 
cluded Mark  Midura,  Andrew  Leeds,  Richard 
Madigan,   Rosemary  Abardo,   and  Caitlyn 


O'Reilly.  Mike  is  still  working  for  the  Army  in 
Concord,  NH,  and  Erin  is  a  therapist  at  Dart- 
mouth-Hitchcock Medical  Center.  •  Praveen 
and  Melissa  (McGann)  Babu  were  married  on 
April  30,  2005,  at  Mission  San  Luis  Obispo  de 
Tolosa  in  California.  After  graduating  from 
Villanova  University  School  of  Law  in  2001, 
Melissa  joined  the  law  firm  of  Andre,  Morris 
&  Buttery  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Her  practice  fo- 
cuses on  business  transactions  and  intellectu- 
al property.  Praveen  earned  his  PhD  in  bio- 
chemistry and  molecular  biology  from  LSU 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  2004.  He  is  cur- 
rently a  postdoctoral  research  fellow  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory. 
They  recently  celebrated  their  10th  year  to- 
gether after  meeting  on  campus  in  1995.  • 
Matthew  Bellico  completed  the  2005  Adidas 
Dublin  (Ireland)  Marathon  on  October  31, 
2005.  He's  not  sure  where  or  when  his  next 
race  will  be,  but  it  won't  be  too  far  off  •  Tim 
Phelan  and  his  wife,  Katie,  gave  birth  to  their 
first  baby  boy,  Liam  Timothy,  on  September 
23,  2005.  Tim  is  currently  working  as  a  high- 
school  biology  teacher  in  East  Granby,  CT.  • 
Check  our  more  news  in  Class  Notes  Online 
at  www.bc.edu/alumni. 
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Correspondent:  Matt  Colleran 
bc1999classnotes@hotmail.com 
Correspondent:  Emily  Wildfire 
emily_wildfire@tjx.com 

Happy  summer.  •  Hilary  Graham  was  mar- 
ried on  October  1,  2005,  in  Bozeman,  MT, 
where  she  has  been  living  for  the  past  six 
years.  Her  husband,  Ryan  Lafoley,  is  from 
Acton.  Hilary  is  pursuing  her  master's  in  nu- 
trition science  at  Montana  State  University, 
and  Ryan  is  a  private  chef.  Many  BC  grads 
made  the  trip  to  Bozeman,  including  maid  of 
honor  Sara  Graham  '03,  bridesmaid  Jill  Ran- 
dall, Erin  Shippee,  Kristen  DeAmicis,  Colleen 
Carney,  Terrianne  Muenzen,  Justin  Patnode, 
Elizabeth  Doran,  Kelly  Muldoon,  and  Melissa 
Costigan  (who  also  lives  in  Bozeman!).  • 
Steven  Jasulavic  married  Diane  Johnson  '00 
on  July  2,  2005,  at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Eliza- 
beth Tegins  '00  and  Jeffrey  Roberts  were  part 
of  the  wedding  party,  and  Brian  Devine  was  a 
reader.  Also  in  attendance  were  Ed  Cabral  '98, 
Jason  Cheney,  Anne  DiLauro  00,  Patrick  Dil- 
lon, Cara  Fauci  JD  '01,  Talin  Getzoyan  '00, 
Kerry  Gillin  '00,  Kelly  (Moudy)  Gomes  '00, 
Chris  Mossa  '00,  Ashling  Perro-Roy  '00,  and 
Jay  Turillo.  Steve  and  Diane  honeymooned  in 
Costa  Rica  and  now  live  in  Connecticut.  • 
Scott  Jacobs  married  Jing  Fong  Williams  Ying 


in  Central  Park  on  July  22,  2005.  They  were 
married  by  the  bride's  brother,  and  only  their 
parents  and  siblings  were  there  to  witness  it. 
Scott  is  currently  working  in  real  estate  devel- 
opment in  San  Francisco,  and  Jing  is  head  of 
the  company's  green  building  division.  • 
Kevin  Trimble  married  Bridget  Burstein  in 
Plymouth  this  past  October.  Alumni  in  atten- 
dance included  groomsmen  Matt  O'Keefe, 
Brian  McCauley,  and  Justin  Molloy.  •  Matt 
and  Shannon  (Barry)  Stautberg  welcomed  the 
arrival  of  son  Charlie  on  August  21,  2005.  • 
Ryan  "Rock'  Degrass  has  been  seen  back  in 
Boston  and  most  recently  on  the  BC  campus, 
where  he  has  decided  to  return  to  school  to 
get  his  master's.  •  On  July  26,  2005,  Tamatha 
(Baker)  '97  and  Paul  Bibbo  welcomed  a  little 
Eagle  to  the  family,  Nolan  Robert.  Although 
four  weeks  early,  Nolan  is  a  healthy,  happy 
baby  who  already  loves  to  attend  BC  games.  • 
Jessica  Egidio  married  Patrick  Mullivey  on 
February  18  in  New  Jersey.  Classmates  in  at- 
tendance were  bridesmaid  Samantha  (Steel) 
White,  Maryanne  (Knasas)  Irwin,  Mary  Ellen 
Newman,  Rebecca  Klim,  Emily  and  John 
Wildfire,  Kim  Curtis,  Sean  McLaughlin,  and 
Caroline  Breyley.  The  couple  honeymooned 
in  Hawaii.  Jessica  is  a  buyer  for  Saks  Fifth  Av- 
enue in  New  York  City.  •  Matt  Taylor  and  Lind- 
say Collin  were  married  in  North  Berwick, 
Scotland,  on  November  25,  2005.  More  than 
30  alumni  made  the  journey  to  Scotland  for 
the  occasion.  •  Hope  to  hear  from  more  of 
you  soon. 


2000 

Correspondent:  Kate  Pescatore 
katepescatore@hotmail.com 

63  Carotin  Trail 
Marshfield,  MA  02050 

Greetings,  Class  of  2000  members!  •  Kelleigh 
Domaingue  has  been  named  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  "Top  40  Most  Influential  Peo- 
ple Under  the  Age  of  40."  She  received  a  cita- 
tion from  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  for 
this  honor  on  February  24.  Kelleigh  cofound- 
ed  the  Southern  NH  Women's  Business  Net- 
work in  January  2006.  •  On  May  29,  2005, 
Becky  Cogswell  and  John  Kim  '98  celebrated 
their  wedding  in  Boston.  •  Michael  B.  In- 
goldsby  was  married  to  Sarah  Mogg  on  June 
25,  2005,  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  in  Chestnut 
Hill.  •  Cathy  Tomaszewsld  and  Simon  Burce 
were  married  on  July  8,  2005,  in  New  York 
City.  •  Eliza  Ng  married  Michael  Edward 
Walsh  Jr.  on  July  15,  2005,  in  an  oceanfront 
ceremony  in  Hawaii.  Eliza  and  Michael  reside 
in  Washington,  DC.  •  Namrod  Girmai  and 
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Elaine  McNeil  were  married  on  July  23,  2005. 
The  couple  now  resides  in  Los  Angeles.  • 
Laura  DeLong  married  Ryan  Hummer  on 
July  30,  2005,  in  Cleveland.  The  couple  cur- 
rently attends  Ohio  State  University  and  re- 
sides in  Columbus.  •  Jennifer  E.  Howe  mar- 
ried Gregg  Juiiciewicz  on  August  6,  2005,  at 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  Chinch  in  Wellesley. 
The  couple  currently  resides  in  Charlestown. 
•  Cara  Marino  and  James  Gentile  were  mar- 
ried on  August  20.  2005,  at  St.  Paul's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Greenwich,  CT.  Cara  is  a 
senior  account  executive  at  TMO  Street  Smart 
Communications;  James  is  a  senior  equity  an- 
alyst at  Sidoti  &  Company,  LLC.  Cara  and 
James  live  in  Manhattan.  •  On  August  27, 
2005,  Rory  Moore  married  Thomas  Smith  at 
St.  Thomas  the  Aposde  Church  in  West  Hart- 
ford, CT.  Rory  and  Tom  reside  in  San  Francis- 
co. •  Charles  Vesceri  married  Lindsey  DeBlois 
in  Maine  in  October  2005.  They  are  both 
teachers  in  die  Denver  Public  Schools.  •  Cleo 
Bertrand  married  Martin  Maranski  on  No- 
vember 19,  2005,  at  SS.  Constantine  and 
Helen's  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  •  On  Au- 
gust 14,  2005,  Jodi  and  Jason  Williams  wel- 
comed dieir  first  child,  Kiley  Elizabeth,  into 
the  world.  •  Mike  Parisi  and  his  wife,  Stacy, 
welcomed  their  first  child,  Emily  Marie,  on 
September  9,  2005.  •  Mark  Sieczkowski  and 
his  wife,  Jennifer,  welcomed  their  first  child, 
Jake  Riley,  on  October  31,  2005.  The  family 
resides  in  Chestnut  Hill.  •  Finally,  condo- 
lences of  the  class  are  extended  to  Gregory 
Angelo  on  the  death  of  his  grandmother.  • 
Please  remember  that  you  can  now  post  your 
own  news  on  the  Alumni  Association  Web- 
site in  addition  to  sending  it  to  me.  Thanks  as 
always  for  sharing  your  exciting  news! 
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Correspondent:  Erin  Mary  Ackerman 
bostoncollegeoi  @hotmail.com 
16  Brightwood  Avenue 
North  Andover,  MA  01845 

Enjoying  the  sun,  Class  of  2001?  I  hope  you 
are  all  gearing  up  for  a  fun  summer  and,  of 
course,  the  reunion!  •  Alexis  Mann  wrote 
from  London  about  her  exciting  job  transfer 
across  the  pond  last  fall.  Alexis  is  working  for 
Robert  Half  International.  Any  alums  in  the 
UK  are  invited  to  get  in  touch!  •  Maggie  Mes- 
sitt  was  married  to  Ian  Kruger  on  October  3, 
2005,  in  Jackson  Hole.  The  couple  lives  in 
South  Africa,  where  Maggie  founded  an  NPO 
called  Amazwi  Writers  and  currently  works 
as  an  immersion  journalist.  •  Marc  and  Jessi- 
ca (Andreoni)  Colombo  were  married  in  New- 


port, RI.  The  wedding  party  was  filled  with 
'01  BC  alums  including  Christine  Sullivan 
McMahon  as  the  matron  of  honor,  Samantha 
Ritchie,  Miriam  Nelle  Carry,  Christine  DeSan- 
tis,  Paul  Zukauskas,  Ryan  Utzler,  and  Ken- 
neth Barnard.  BC  attendees  included  Denise 
Ajewski,  Anand  Annigeri  '00,  Kiren  An- 
nigeri,  Heather  Beardsley,  Brendan  Carney 
'02,  Lisa  Connors,  Michael  Cook  '00, 
Gretchen  Cooper,  Elizabeth  Deady,  Kathryn 
DeCourcy,  Matthew  DiCarlo,  August  Hoff- 
mann 03,  Kerry  Jacobs,  Brian  Jones,  Patrick 
McMahon  '99,  Stacey  O'Halloran,  Tara  Pol- 
lock '02,  Shane  Smith,  Ashley  Thornton  '03, 
and  Mark  and  Matthew  Tower.  Jessica  works 
for  MetLife  in  Chicago,  but  will  shortly  begin 
work  for  MetLife  in  Dallas.  Marc  now  plays 
for  the  Dallas  Cowboys.  •  Brett  and  Christy 
(Merullo)  Thompson  were  married  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  2005,  in  Belmont.  The  wedding  party 
included  Megan  Cunningham,  Kate  Maher, 
and  John  Kowaleski.  Erin  Haran  did  a  read- 
ing. Other  alumni  in  attendance  were  Julie 
Minihane,  Lauren  Hill,  Abby  Cain,  Kevin 
Furey  '00,  Pat  MacCurtain  '00,  Devon  Reber, 
Nick  00  and  Tricia  (Klemballa)  Marino, 
Karyn  (Tessitore)  Johnson,  Mariana  Lopez, 
Paul  and  Candice  (Condon)  Cunningham, 
Laura  Friedlander,  Mike  Gabriel,  CJ  Lind,  and 
Matt  Gruber  '02.  Brett  and  Christy  now  live  in 
Piano,  TX.  Christy  is  working  for  Cushman  & 
Wakefield  in  its  asset  services  division.  •  Kathy 
Lotas  married  John  Votino  at  St.  Thomas 
Church  in  Southington,  CT.  The  reception 
was  held  at  the  Farmington  Club.  BC  alumni 
in  attendance  were  Adrienne  Allen  (who  also 
did  a  reading  at  the  ceremony),  Pat  Joyce, 
Katie  Phalan,  and  Kara  Nielsen.  •  Enjoy  your 
summer,  folks!  Please  keep  those  class  notes 
submissions  coming.  I  love  hearing  from 
you!  •  To  contribute  to  our  class  gift,  please 
visit  www.bc.edu/classes/2001  or  call  888- 
752-6438  to  learn  how  to  make  a  gift  for  our 
reunion  this  year. 
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Correspondent:  Suzanne  Harte 

suzanneharte@yahoo.com 

42  8th  Street,  Apt.  1102 

Charlestown,  MA  0212c);  617-^6-5486 

Congratulations  to  John  Thomas,  who  re- 
cently graduated  from  the  Cleveland- Mar- 
shall College  of  Law  and  is  now  practicing 
law  at  a  firm  in  Ohio.  •  Bryan  Bonk  graduat- 
ed from  Seton  Hall  and  is  now  working  for  a 
judge  in  New  Jersey.  •  Adam  Felzani  MEd  '05 
married  Rose  Remmetter  '03  on  August  21, 
2005,  at  St.  Ignatius.  Meaghan  (Waggett) 


Shea  '03  and  Melesa  Johnston  '03  participat- 
ed in  the  wedding  along  with  Eric  Sjoberg 
and  Mike  Gillebberto.  Rose  and  Adam  both 
served  as  volunteer  teachers  at  Nativity 
Preparatory  School  in  Jamaica  Plain  after 
graduating  from  BC.  Adam  is  currently 
teaching  sixth-grade  math  and  science  in 
Chelmsford.  The  couple  resides  in  Brighton. 
•  Julie  Little  married  Michael  Schortmann  on 
August  5,  2005,  in  Westfield.  Bridesmaids  in- 
cluded Lauren  Burgoyne,  Beth  Engelhardt, 
and  Ellen  Navarro.  In  attendance  were  Katie 
Ahern,  Molly  Bench,  Ryan  Erbeck,  Lindsey 
Jones,  and  Nelle  Miller.  Julie  is  a  high-school 
math  teacher,  and  Michael  is  a  manager  at 
his  family's  restaurant,  Westwood  Restaurant 
and  Pub.  The  couple  honeymooned  in  St. 
Maarten  and  went  on  an  eastern  Caribbean 
cruise.  They  now  live  in  Westfield.  •  Ken 
Tilton  and  Laura  Burns  were  married  on  Au- 
gust 6,  2005,  in  an  outdoor  ceremony  at 
Ken's  parents'  house  in  Sparta,  NJ.  The 
bridesmaids  included  Kathryn  (Kish) 
Roberts,  MaryEllen  Mills,  Kathryn  Williams, 
Elizabeth  Kearney,  Elizabeth  Maher,  and 
Margaret  (Tilton)  Magaldi  '95.  The  grooms- 
men included  Stephen  Tilton  Jr.  '88,  Terence 
Connell,  Joseph  Gillan,  Timothy  Brennan, 
Mark  Haley,  and  William  Norberg.  The  cou- 
ple honeymooned  for  two  weeks  in  Paris,  the 
French  Riviera,  Capri,  and  Rome.  They  live  in 
Cedar  Grove,  NJ.  •  Emily  Worth  married  Jeff 
Smallwood  on  June  18,  2005,  in  Sonoma, 
CA,  at  the  Nicholson  Ranch  Winery.  Room- 
mate Jacqui  Hogue  served  as  a  bridesmaid. 
The  couple  honeymooned  in  Tahiti  and  then 
returned  to  their  new  home  in  Houston. 
Emily  is  a  senior  accountant  with  KPMG, 
and  Jeff  is  an  engineer  with  CONTECH  Con- 
struction Products.  •  Christopher  Giovanis 
married  Kate  Anstine  on  August  21,  2005,  in 
York,  PA.  Groomsmen  included  Adam  Lee 
and  Robert  Singagliese.  •  Terence  Connell  is 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boys  &  Girls 
Clubs  of  Boston.  He  is  a  business  analyst  for 
Connell  Limited  Partnership. 
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Correspondent:  Toni  Ann  Kruse 

kruset@bc.edu 

20^g  Commonwealth  Avenue,  #4 

Brighton,  MA  02155 

Rose  Remmetter  and  Adam  Felzani  '02,  MEd 
'05  were  married  at  St.  Ignatius  Church  on 
August  21,  2005,  by  Rev.  James  Lafontaine, 
SJ.  In  attendance  were  many  BC  friends  and 
members  of  the  BC  Acoustics.  Participating 
in  the  wedding  were  Meaghan  (Waggett) 
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Shea,  Melesa  Johnston,  Eric  Sjoberg  '02,  and 
Mike  Gillebberto  '02.  Rose  and  Adam  served 
as  volunteer  teachers  at  Nativity  Preparatory 
School  in  Jamaica  Plain  after  graduating 
from  BC.  Adam  earned  his  master  of  educa- 
tion from  BC  and  is  currently  teaching  sixth- 
grade  math  and  science  at  the  McCarthy 
Middle  School  in  Chelmsford.  Rose  is  in  her 
first  year  of  the  master's  entry  nursing  pro- 
gram at  BC.  The  couple  currently  resides  in 
Brighton.  •  Christie  Schmitt  married 
Tommy  Quinn  on  December  3,  2005,  in 
Chicago.  Bridesmaids  included  Caroline 
(Moriyama)  Chevalier  '04  and  Sue  Boyle. 
Also  in  attendance  was  Mike  Sarette.  •  Ryan 
Venter  was  recently  named  athletic  director 
at  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Albany, 
NY.  He  also  works  in  residential  life  at  the 
school.  Ryan  was  married  in  May  2004  to 
Christy  Halvorsen.  Bill  Roehr  and  Walter 
Alarkon  were  both  in  the  wedding  party.  • 
On  February  15,  Erin  Cronin  graduated  as 
valedictorian  from  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital's  Institute  of  Health  Professions 
with  a  certificate  in  medical  imaging.  She 
was  part  of  a  pilot  program  there  that  offered 
online  classes  with  hands-on  lab  and  clinical 
components.  Erin  will  be  a  full-time  radio- 
logic technologist  at  Brigham  and  Women's 
Hospital  in  Boston  as  well  as  a  per  diem  tech 
at  Newton- Wellesley.  •  Frank  Mazzacano  and 
Meghan  Brennan  were  married  on  February 
25  in  Chandler,  AZ.  The  best  man  was  Erik 
Shaughnessy,  and  the  maid  of  honor  was 
Rebecca  Gilman.  Also  in  attendance  were 
Bobby  Reed,  Jon  Pearlin,  Evan  McCarthy, 
Kendall  McLane,  Pratik  Patel,  Beth  Bowers, 
Rob  Caldwell,  Edward  Gray,  Akshay  Sarma, 
Tim  Reams,  Darren  Perconte,  Eric  Thide- 
mann,  Kevin  Sprague,  Claire  Julian,  Lisa 
Mokaba,  and  Leah  Murphy.  •  Elisa  Baez  will 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Connecticut 
School  of  Law  in  May  as  a  Dean's  Scholar 
and  will  be  working  for  a  law  firm  in  New 
York  starting  in  September.  •  Michelle  Mar- 
tini married  Sam  Sanchez  on  November  12, 
2005,  in  Minneapolis.  Many  alumni  made 
the  trip  to  the  Midwest  to  help  celebrate. 
Anne  DaSilva  was  Michelle's  maid  of  honor, 
and  others  in  attendance  were  Julie  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Heather  Kusmierz,  Gina  De  Ste- 
fano,  Trevor  Swanberg  '02,  Justin  Schwarz, 
Kevin  Werner,  Mike  Sarette,  and  Dave  Stu- 
art. •  Congratulations  to  all. 
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Correspondent:  Allie  Weiskopf 
alexandra.weiskopf@us.army.mil 

617-470-8712 


Jacquelyn  Suzanne  Kane  and  Thomas  Ig- 
natius Spataro  '01  were  married  on  May  21, 
2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge, VT.  The  reception  was  held  at  the 
Green  Mountain  Inn  in  Stowe.  Numerous 
BC  friends  were  in  attendance.  From  the 
Class  of  2001,  Matthew  Cannavale,  Laura 
Kahl,  Jaclyn  Leung,  John  Magee,  Jesse  Mc- 
Dermott,  Brent  McDonald,  Matthew 
Tikonoff,  and  Joel  Quintong.  From  the  Class 
of  2002,  Michael  Keane.  From  the  Class  of 

2003,  Tricia  (Yaw)  Magee.  From  the  Class  of 

2004,  Elizabeth  Abbott,  Katherine  Brenan, 
David  Faleris,  Taylor  Healy,  Michael  Kelly, 
Stephanie  Madden,  and  Nicole  Privitera. 
From  the  Class  of  2005,  Ryan  Harmon, 
Brian  Langevin,  and  Alexandra  Rolan.  And 
finally,  graduating  this  year,  Suzanne  Dupre. 
Jackie  works  for  Massachusetts  Governor 
Mitt  Romney  as  a  correspondence  aide,  and 
Tom  works  for  the  Boston  Crusaders  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  as  the  operations  director. 
He  also  serves  as  the  Pep  Band  director  for 
BC.  Following  the  wedding,  the  couple  hon- 
eymooned on  Cape  Cod.  Jackie  and  Tom  re- 
side in  Newton.  •  On  July  2,  2005,  Rristen 
DeBoy  MSW  '05  and  Matthew  Caminiti  '03 
were  married  at  St.  Mark's  Church  in 
Catonsville,  MD.  Numerous  friends  from 
BC  were  in  attendance,  including  from  the 
Class  of  2003,  Danielle  Anderson,  Alyssa 
Carducci,  Kate  Goullaud,  Mark  Wetzel, 
Brendan  Duckett,  and  Dani  Oliari;  from  the 
Class  of  2004,  Dave  Faleris,  and  Tom  Carco; 
from  the  Class  of  2005,  John  Xeller  and 
Emily  Curran;  and  graduating  this  year,  Jen 
Luoma  and  Stephanie  Roche.  Kristen  and 
Matt  currently  reside  in  Westwood.  Matt  is 
in  his  third  year  teaching  Spanish  at  Hing- 
ham  High  School,  and  Kristen  is  a  social 
worker  at  Children's  Hospital  Boston.  Kris- 
ten and  Matt  are  thrilled  to  be  officially  shar- 
ing life  together  after  dating  since  Kristen's 
freshman  year  at  BC.  •  Brandon  Wong  is 
working  in  a  nationally  recognized  small 
charter  high  school  in  Boston  called  the 
MATCH  School.  He  is  working  to  close  the 
racial  achievement  gap  in  education  by  tu- 
toring students  full-time  in  an  innovative 
new  program  called  the  MATCH  Corps, 
along  with  five  fellow  BC  alumni:  Stephen 
Pizzimenti,  Joseph  Cooper  '05,  Kaya  Hazard 
'05,  and  Makaine  Lozandieu  '05. 
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Correspondent:  Joe  Bowden 
joe.bowden@gmail.com 

g$  Harvest  Lane 

Bridgewater,  MA  02324;  508-807-0048 


Colleen  Raleigh  has  been  working  for  Martin 
Retail  Group  in  New  York  City.  She  has  been 
serving  as  an  assistant  account  executive  with 
the  Cadillac  brand,  helping  with  advertising 
in  the  northeastern  United  States.  •  Gregory 
Pavlov  has  been  working  as  a  software  engi- 
neer at  EMC  Corporation  in  Hopkinton  since 
last  summer.  •  Lauren  Trabold  is  working  at 
Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  on  Long 
Island.  Currently,  she  is  working  in  Vote 
Audit,  where  she  manages  and  monitors  vot- 
ing with  publicly  traded  companies.  •  As  for 
me,  I  continue  to  work  at  CSN  Stores  in 
order  processing,  handling  corporate  pur- 
chase orders,  return  shipments,  fraud  check- 
ing, and  miscellaneous  issues  as  they  arise. 

CARROLL  SCHOOL 

gsom.alumni@bc.edu 

Fulton  Hall  Room  315 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617-552-4479 

Freddy  Carrillo  MBA  '99  is  working  at  Kraft 
Foods  as  the  manager  of  cheese  and  coffee 
development  for  Latin  America.  He  is  based 
in  Miami.  Freddy  has  been  with  Kraft  for  11 
years,  starting  at  Kraft  Foods  Venezuela  and 
more  recently  working  as  a  global  market- 
ing manager  for  chocolate,  based  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  •  Bob  Marra  MBA  '76  is 
the  director  of  the  Everett  Community 
Health  Improvement  Partnership,  which 
helps  raise  awareness  of  alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse  as  a  public  health  issue.  Bob 
previously  served  as  a  director  at  Health 
Care  for  All  and  as  a  senior  administrator  at 
Boston  City  Hospital,  now  Boston  Medical 
Center.  •  Christopher  K.  Carlberg  MBA  03, 
JD  '03  is  an  associate  in  the  business  prac- 
tice group  in  Perkins  Coie's  Seattle  office. 
He  previously  worked  at  Dorsey  &  Whitney 
LLP  in  Seattle,  where  he  focused  on  corpo- 
rate finance,  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and 
licensing  and  technology.  •  Patrick  Barker 
MS  '05  is  a  financial  representative  at  the 
Boston  Group,  which  is  part  of  the  North- 
western Mutual  Financial  Network. 


CONNELL  SCHOOL 

csongrad@bc.edu 

Cashing  Hall,  Room  203 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Marybeth  Singer  MS  '93  received  the 
2006  Excellence  in  Pain  Management 
Award  from  the  Oncology  Nursing  Society. 
The  award  recognizes  her  contribution  to 
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pain  management  in  professional  and  pa- 
tient education,  clinical  practice,  and  nursing 
research.  Marybeth  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Oncology  Nursing  Society  and  the  Hos- 
pice &  Palliative  Care  Nurses  Association.  • 
Nancy  Gaden  MS  '87  is  the  assistant  vice 
president  of  quality  and  safety  for  Caritas 
Christi  Health  Care,  a  network  of  six  Massa- 
chusetts acute  care  hospitals.  She  previously 
served  as  vice  president  of  musing  services  at 
South  Shore  Hospital  and  of  patient  care  ser- 
vices at  Milton  Hospital. 


GA&S 

Michael  A.  Smyer 

McGuinn  Hall  Room  221-A 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467;  617-552-3265 

Catherine  Lange  MA  '92  received  a  PhD  in 
Hispanic  languages  and  literature  from 
SUNY  and  is  currently  an  adjunct  assistant 
professor  of  Spanish  at  Boston  College.  • 
Pamela  Hoffer  PhD  '04  is  a  lecturer  in 
French  at  Babson  College  and  has  had  her 
book  accepted  for  publication  this  year  by 
Peter  Lang  Publishing.  It  is  called  Reflets  re- 
ciproques:  A  Prismatic  Reading  of  Stephane 
Mallarme  and  Helene  Cixous.  •  Isabel  Araiza 
PhD  '05  has  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Texas  A&M  University  in 
Corpus  Christi.  •  Sean  Savage  PhD  '90  has 
received  a  2005  CHOICE  Outstanding  Acad- 
emic Title  Award  for  his  book,  JFK,  LBJ,  and 
the  Democratic  Party  (SUNY  Press,  2004).  • 
Jeffrey  Osbourne  PhD  '05  was  featured  in  a 
book  by  Tim  Lemire  '89,  I'm  an  English 
Major — Now  What?  How  English  Majors  Can 
Find  Happiness,  Success,  and  a  Real  Job 
(Writer's  Digest  Books,  2006).  •  Thomas 
Schneider  PhD  '02  has  published  Lincoln's 
Defense  of  Politics:  The  Public  Man  and  His 
Opponents  in  the  Crisis  over  Slavery  (Universi- 
ty of  Missouri  Press,  2006).  •  Stamatios 
Kyrkos  MS  '93,  PhD  '03  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  professor  of  physics  at  Le 
Moyne  College  in  Syracuse,  NY. 


GSSW 

Nicole  Malec  Kenyon 
gsswalumni@bc.edu 
McGuinn  Hall,  Room  223 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Beverly  Sylvia-Grove  MSW  '71  has  been 
working  with  the  Fredericksburg  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Center  and  the  Region- 
al Head  Start  in  supervision  of  an  early  in- 


tervention program.  The  program  was  pre- 
sented at  the  state's  Head  Start  conference 
in  March,  which  Beverly  hoped  would  be  an 
impetus  for  implementation  in  other  coun- 
ties throughout  the  state.  Both  of  her  daugh- 
ters have  pursued  service  careers.  Vicki  is  a 
behavioral  specialist  and  team  leader  at  a 
residential  program  in  Colorado.  Stephanie 
is  an  ESL  teacher  at  two  high  schools.  • 
Susan  Lewin  MSW  '96  is  president  of  the 
New  England  chapter  of  Geriatric  Care  Man- 
agers. As  part  of  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Geriatric  Care  Managers,  based 
in  Arizona,  she  represents  members  from 
all  six  New  England  states.  After  graduating 
with  a  sub-concentration  in  gerontology, 
Susan  worked  in  a  local  nursing  home  and 
then  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Medical  Center  in 
Brighton.  She  started  her  private  practice — 
Generations,  All  About  Elders — six  years 
ago  in  Brookline.  She  writes,  "I  have 
achieved  so  much  in  a  short  period  due  to 
the  field  placements  I  had  in  graduate 
school,  life  experiences,  and  a  supportive 
family.  Although  I  work  hard  to  grow  my 
practice,  I  find  time  to  enjoy  my  first  grand- 
child and  continue  to  be  an  active  volunteer 
for  charitable  organizations."  •  Sr.  Mary  Pa- 
tricia Barrett,  CSA  MSW  '52  received  the 
2006  President's  Award  from  the  Hospice 
of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Cleveland.  Sr. 
Mary  Patricia  is  chair  of  the  board  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine  Health  Sys- 
tem. 


LAW  SCHOOL 

Vicki  Sanders 
sandervi@bc.edu 

885  Centre  Street 
Newton,  MA  0245c) 

Class  Notes  for  Law  School  alumni  are  pub- 
lished in  the  BC  Law  Magazine.  Please  for- 
ward all  submissions  to  Vicki  Sanders  at  the 
above  address 


LYNCH  SCHOOL 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations 
lynchschoolalumni@bc.edu 
Campion  Hall  106 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467 

Janet  Aucoin  Bankowski  MEd  '55  is  enjoy- 
ing retirement  in  Virginia  Beach,  VA,  where 
she  and  her  husband,  Walter  Bankowski  '55, 
MEd  '57,  have  lived  for  the  past  40  years. 
Walter  spent  23  years  in  the  Navy,  retiring  as 


a  commander.  The  Bankowskis  raised 
seven  children,  after  which  Janet  worked  as 
a  youth  minister  at  their  church.  The  pair 
enjoyed  coming  back  to  campus  for  Wal- 
ter's 50th  reunion  in  2005.  •  Timothy 
Hayes  MAT  '94  is  assistant  principal  for  the 
Northfield  Campus  of  New  Trier  High 
School  in  Illinois.  Tim  has  worked  at  New 
Trier  since  graduation,  initially  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  later,  when  the  district 
opened  the  Northfield  Campus  as  a  fresh- 
man-only facility,  as  head  of  the  extracurric- 
ular program.  He  was  named  assistant  prin- 
cipal last  summer.  •  Patricia  Maley  EdD  '96 
is  on  the  road  in  the  midst  of  a  nine-month 
cross-country  RV  trip  with  husband  Larry. 
They're  going  as  far  as  Alaska  to  visit  a  son 
and  grandson  and  aim  to  return  to  Cape 
Cod  in  September.  Pat  retired  in  December 
2005  after  nearly  22  years  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  North  River  Collaborative  in 
Rockland. 


WCAS 

Correspondent:  Jane  T.  Crimlisk 

416  Belgrade  Avenue,  Apt.  25 

West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  617-788-8224 

Patricia  Pflaumer  '94,  MA  '99  of  North 
Weymouth  teaches  English  at  Abington 
High  School.  Patricia  states,  "I  love  teach- 
ing." She  is  also  the  advisor  for  the  student 
art  magazine  and  organizes  open  poetry 
nights  at  the  school.  It  was  great  seeing 
you,  Patricia,  at  BC  Connections.  •  Every 
Christmas  I  get  a  beautiful  family  picture 
and  an  update  of  the  entire  year  from  Kathy 
McCarthy  '75.  Christmas  2005  was  no  ex- 
ception. However,  I  misplaced  the  update 
on  the  McCarthy  household,  which  in- 
cludes Bill  '74  and  children  Tom  '01  and 
Sheila  '03.  The  family  keeps  extremely 
busy.  Tom  still  hopes  to  pursue  a  career  in 
law  enforcement  as  a  police  officer.  In  the 
meantime,  he  has  a  landscaping  business. 
Sheila  has  been  attending  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 
Kathy  remains  very  involved  in  the  church 
and  community,  while  Bill  has  his  own  ac- 
counting practice  in  Sudbury.  It  is  always 
nice  to  hear  from  you,  Kathy.  •  Recently,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with  some  of 
the  retired  Jesuits  at  Campion  Center  in 
Weston  along  with  other  Evening  College 
alumni.  It  was  a  very  special  and  grace- 
filled  experience.  •  If  you  have  any  news, 
please  feel  free  to  call  me  or  drop  me  a 
note.  Hope  to  see  a  lot  of  new  faces  at  our 
reunion  in  June.  Have  a  happy  spring! 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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1930s 


Arthur  L.  Ballou  '33  of  Lexington  on  March 
19,  2006.  He  was  a  retired  sports  editor  for 
the  Boston  Globe. 

Daniel  C.  Courtney  '36,  MS  '38  of  Maiden 
on  March  12,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army 
veteran,  he  retired  as  the  assistant  principal 
of  Browne  Junior  High  School. 
Frank  J.  Delear  '36  of  Wolcott,  CT,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  2006.  He  was  a  journalist  and  pub- 
lished five  books.  He  also  served  as  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Chance  Vought 
Aircraft  division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
An  avid  runner  since  college,  he  won  ail- 
American  honors  in  his  age  group  (69 
through  79)  at  distances  from  1,500  to 
10,000  meters. 

Francis  W.  Dinan  '35,  MA  '38  of  Nashua, 
NH,  on  January  11,  2006.  Born  and  raised 
in  Wakefield,  he  was  a  Navy  veteran  of 
World  War  1 1  and  the  Korean  War.  He  was  a 
computer  analyst  in  the  Pentagon. 
William  A.  Doherty  '37  of  Canton  on  March 
12,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  six 
sons. 

Edward  J.  Drummey  '37  of  Windham,  NH, 
on  March  21,  2006.  He  was  retired  from 
the  Gillette  Company. 

Nelson  F.  Erickson  Jr.  '39  of  Belmont  on 
March  10,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  four  children. 

Paul  B.  Flynn  '39  of  South  Dennis  on  No- 
vember 16,  2005.  A  World  War  II  veteran 
and  former  commander  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  #2  in  Barre,  he  was  the  director  of 
public  relations  for  Hingham  Public 
Schools. 

John  D.  Haley  '34  of  Woburn  on  January  13, 
2006.  He  was  a  retired  teacher  in  the  Ar- 
lington school  system. 
Paul  A.  Keane  '39  of  Hingham  on  January  5, 
2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. 

Edward  C.  McAleer  '31  of  New  York,  NY,  on 
February  6,  2006.  Born  in  Haverhill,  he 
taught  English  and  was  named  professor 
emeritus  at  Hunter  College.  He  authored 
many  literary  works  and  was  a  former  Ful- 
bright  Fellow.  He  was  also  a  decorated  veter- 
an of  World  War  II . 

Genevieve  Alice  Menard,  SUSC  '37,  MEd 
'61  of  North  Attleboro  on  February  20, 
2006. 
Adam  Palaza  '37  of  West  Roxbury  on  Febru- 


ary 21,  2006.  He  was  a  corporate  attorney 
and  a  World  War  II  Army  veteran. 
William  H.   Ryan   '36   of  Weymouth  on 
March  7,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Albert  A.  Thibault  '31  of  Lancaster,  PA,  on 
February  5,  2006.  Born  in  Lawrence,  he 
pursued  higher  studies  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris  and  was  a  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Windsor  in  On- 
tario, Canada. 


1940S 


Gilbert  J.  Bouley  '44  of  Weymouth  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  2006.  A  retired  stockbroker,  he  was 
married  for  60  years. 

Francis  J.  Bowman  '49  of  Revere  on  March 
3,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
also  was  deputy  grand  knight  of  the  Revere 
Council  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Gerald  T.  Cameron  Sr.  '49,  MS  '51  of 
Naples,  FL,  on  February  19,  2006.  A  deco- 
rated World  War  II  veteran,  he  was  the 
founder  of  AMRAY,  Inc.  and  Lico,  Inc.  of 
Bedford,  a  manufacturer  of  scanning  elec- 
tron microscopes  and  other  scientific  equip- 
ment. 

Francis  X.  Carroll  '40,  JD  '50  of  Hobe 
Sound,  FL,  on  March  26,  2006.  He  was  a 
World  War  II  Army  veteran  and  Purple 
Heart  recipient. 

Harry  W.  Connolly  '43  of  Fairhaven  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  2006.  Born  in  Norwalk,  CT,  he  was 
on  the  BC  football  team  that  won  the  1941 
Sugar  Bowl  over  Tennessee  under  coach 
Frank  Leahy.  He  was  also  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran,  a  high-school  and  college 
football  coach,  and  a  college  administrator 
who  championed  women's  equality  in 
sports. 

Richard  D.  Costello,  SJ  '42,  MA  '47,  MA  '50 
of  Fairfield,  CT,  on  February  2,  2006.  He 
was  ordained  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1953.  He  was  professor  emeritus  of 
history  at  Fairfield  University  and  served  as 
secretary  to  the  Jesuit  Provincial  of  New 
England. 

Robert  P.  Cotter  '49  of  Sacramento,  CA,  on 
January  6,  2006.  Born  and  raised  in  West 
Roxbury,  he  was  a  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an. He  re-entered  military  service  as  a  US 
Army  optometrist  and  retired  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  He  was  awarded  the  Army's 


Legion  of  Merit  Medal. 
Francis  X.  J.  Donelan  '48  of  Scituate  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  2006.  He  was  retired  from  Milliken 
&  Company. 

Rev.  Joseph  J.  Downey  '42  of  Boston  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  2006. 

Yolande  T.  Duclos  '49  of  North  Kingston, 
RI,  on  January  26,  2006. 
Salvatore  Fabiano  JD  '45  of  Boston  on 
March  27,  2006.  He  was  a  former  attorney 
and  professor  at  the  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

John  B.  Finigan  '44  of  Concord  on  January 
17,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  he 
was  the  retired  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Boyd  &  Associates. 

Frank  D.  Foley  '49,  MEd  '55  of  Methuen  on 
January  26,  2006.  Born  in  Lawrence,  he 
was  a  World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  had 
been  employed  as  a  senior  engineer  with 
Raytheon  Co.  in  Andover  before  retiring. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  the  John  J.  Hanney 
International  Award  for  his  accomplish- 
ments in  space  technology. 
James  J.  Ford  '48  of  Nashua,  NH,  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  2006.  He  was  a  longtime  librarian 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Rev.  Bernard  R.  Garrity  '42  of  Chelsea  on 
January  23,  2006.  He  was  a  Maryknoll  mis- 
sionary in  Bolivia. 

George  M.  Garrity  '49,  MEd  '54  of  Chelsea 
on  March  11,  2006.  He  was  a  retired  school- 
teacher. 

William  R.  Gillespie  '49  of  Hingham  on 
March  14,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  vet- 
eran, he  was  formerly  the  chief  probation 
officer  at  the  South  Boston  District  Court. 
Robert  V.  Henderson  '40  of  Framingham 
on  December  10,  2005.  He  was  a  retired 
manager  at  the  General  Electric  Company. 
John  J.  Kelley  Jr.  '48  of  East  Falmouth,  on 
January  7,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Thomas  A.  Kelley  '45  of  Hingham  on 
March  18,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons. 

William  A.  Kerrigan  MSW  '48  of  Ocean 
Park,  ME,  on  December  23,  2005.  A  long- 
time executive  of  the  United  Way,  he  was 
co-proprietor  with  his  wife  of  a  guest  house 
in  Ocean  Park.  He  was  also  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran. 

Thomas  J.  Lardner  '44  of  Barrington,  RI,  on 
February  21,  2006.  Special  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Providence  office  of  the  FBI,  he  also 
was  a  special  investigator  for  the  US  Air 
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Force  and  the  DEA.  He  was  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran. 

Francis  D.  McCarthy  '43  of  Weymouth  on 
March  13,  2006. 

C.  Rita  McGonigle  '44  of  Winchester  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  2004. 

John  B.  McGowan  '45  of  Woburn  on  De- 
cember 27,  2005.  A  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran, he  was  assistant  chief  juvenile  proba- 
tion officer  in  the  Wobum  District  Court  for 
more  than  20  years  prior  to  retirement. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mooney  '44  of  Lakeville  on 
January  11,  2006.  He  was  a  priest  at  Sts. 
Martha  and  Mary  Church  in  Lakeville. 
Robert  H.  Morris  '48  of  Naples,  FL,  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  2006.  Raised  in  Wellesley,  he  was  a 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran.  He  was  vice 
president  and  co-owner  of  Walter  F.  Morris 
Company  of  Canton. 

Alfred  V.  Morro  '42  of  Johnston,  RI,  on  De- 
cember 13,  2005.  A  teacher,  athletic  director, 
and  coach  at  Classical  High  School  in  Prov- 
idence, RI,  he  had  numerous  scholarships 
established  in  his  name  at  the  school.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  High  School  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  in  2005. 
Frederick  R.  Muir  '47  of  Needham  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an, he  was  a  former  Latin  teacher  at  Need- 
ham  High  School  and  St.  Sebastian's 
School.  He  also  was  the  varsity  baseball 
coach  at  Needham  High  School. 
Mary  C.  Mulcahy,  DHM  '44  of  Holyoke  on 
February  20,  2006.  Born  in  Medford,  she 
made  her  First  Vows  as  a  Daughter  of  the 
Heart  of  Mary  in  1951  and  Perpetual  Vows 
in  1967.  She  served  in  Boston  and  New 
York  City  as  assistant  superior  and  was  later 
a  counselor  at  the  Marian  Center  in 
Holyoke. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  '49  of  West  Hartford, 
CT,  on  March  4,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy 
veteran,  he  was  a  longtime  executive  of 
IBM.  Earlier  in  his  career,  he  worked  for  the 
FBI  as  a  cryptanalyst. 

John  E.  O'Donnell  '42  of  Bridgewater  on 
January  n,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

Philip  J.  Porcella  '44  of  Medford  on  January 
9,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  veteran,  he  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children. 
James  J.  Sharry  '47  of  Andover  on  January 
19,  2006. 


1950S 


Thomas  J.  Barrett  JD  '51  of  Bridgeport,  CT, 
on  February  28,  2006.  A  retired  attorney, 
he  was  active  in  Bridgeport  politics  as  a  city 
prosecutor,  circuit  court  judge,  and  presi- 


dent of  the  Bridgeport  Board  of  Fire  Com- 
missioners. He  also  was  a  decorated  veteran 
of  World  War  II. 
Myles  W.  Berry  '56  of  Milton  on  February 

21,  2006.  A  retired  area  manager  for  Gener- 
al Motors,  he  was  a  World  War  II  Navy  vet- 
eran and  past  president  of  the  Milton  Amer- 
ican Little  League. 

Robert  E.  Boudreau  '54  of  Lexington  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  2006.  Retired  from  the  Verizon 
Foundation,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
six  children. 

Robert  B.  Campbell,  SJ  '50  of  Weston  on 
January  n,  2006. 

Lucille  D.  Carmody  '56  of  Lawrence  on 
March  20,  2006.  She  served  as  a  US  Navy 
nurse  during  the  Korean  War,  obtaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  junior  grade.  She  taught 
nursing  at  Catherine  Laboree  and  then  at 
St.  John's  Hospital.  Until  her  retirement, 
she  worked  in  private-duty  nursing. 
Joseph  D.  Casey  '56  of  Lynn  on  February 
24,  2006.  A  former  attorney,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Gertrude  T.  Clear,  CSJ  MA  '54  of  Framing- 
ham  on  February  16,  2006.  A  member  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Boston,  she  was  a  retired  teacher.  She 
taught  at  Fontbonne  Academy  in  Milton 
and  Cathedral  High  School  in  Boston.  She 
was  also  the  librarian  at  Aquinas  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Milton  and  Newton  and  at  Regis  Col- 
lege in  Weston. 
John  J.  Collins  '55  of  Springfield  on  January 

22,  2006.  He  worked  in  the  Springfield  as- 
sessor's office. 

Walter  L.  Collins  '57  of  Foxboro  on  March 
19,  2006.  Born  in  Boston,  he  served  as  a 
Seabee  in  the  Korean  War  and  later  owned 
and  operated  Collins  Surgical  in  Brockton 
and  Collins  Sports  Medicine  in  Raynham. 
William  M.  Croke  Jr.  '50  of  Danvers  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  2006.  He  was  the  retired  presi- 
dent of  Bond  Brothers  Inc. 
Hugh  C.  Curran  JD  '51  of  Milford,  CT,  on 
February  10,  2006.  A  former  mayor  and  su- 
perior court  judge,  he  was  mayor  of  Bridge- 
port for  six  years  and  then  spent  22  years  as 
a  judge. 

William  K.  Danaher  Jr.  JD  '59  of  Springfield 
on  November  23,  2005.  He  was  a  trial 
lawyer  and  partner  in  the  Springfield  law 
firm  of  Keyes,  Donnellan  &  Danaher. 
Robert  G.  Demers  MS  '59  of  Farragut,  TN, 
on  December  19,  2005.  He  practiced  psy- 
chiatry in  Knoxville,  TN. 
Henry  M.  Donahoe  JD  '51  of  Lee  on  March 
4,  2006.  Born  in  Pittsfield,  he  was  a  retired 
attorney  and  World  War  II  veteran  who 
served  in  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  navigator  and  pilot.  He  was  the 


first  town  counsel  in  Lee  and  also  served  as 
town  moderator. 

Charles    E.    Doherty    '54,    MBA    '63    of 
Hapeville,  GA,  on  January  23,  2006. 
John  W.  Foley  '53  of  Santa  Maria,  CA,  on 
January  3,  2006. 

Paul  L.  Ford  '59  of  Hobe  Sound,  FL,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  2006.  Born  in  Boston,  he  was  a  Ko- 
rean War  Army  veteran  and  a  retired  paper 
industry  salesman. 

James  M.  Gallagher  '54  of  North  Andover 
on  January  29,  2006.  He  was  a  senior  engi- 
neer for  Raytheon. 

Barbara  Powell  Good  NC  '53,  MEd  '58, 
CAES  '61  of  Belmont  on  February  6,  2006. 
Thomas  R.  Gregory  Sr.  '51,  MEd  '56  of  Nor- 
wood on  February  15,  2006.  A  World  War  II 
Army  veteran,  he  was  a  retired  teacher  in 
the  Watertown  Public  Schools. 
Frederick  B.  Haggett  '50  of  Meriden,  CT,  on 
March  15,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Army  vet- 
eran, he  was  a  retired  insurance  adjuster  for 
Utica  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
Robert  F.  Hanlon  '51  of  Peabody  on  March 
n,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

William  I.  Hirshom  '50  of  Brookline  on 
March  10,  2006. 

Theodore  D.  Hoppe  '57  of  North  Attleboro 
on  January  16,  2006.  He  was  a  former  sales 
manager  at  Rudnick  &  Meagher  Corp. 
Martha  Dwyer  Laurance  '58  of  Pacific 
Grove,  CA,  on  January  15,  2006. 
John  F.  Lavery  '54  of  Brookline,  NH,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  2006.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
worked  as  a  senior  correction  officer  for 
Massachusetts. 

Edward  D.  Lowney,  OMI  '51  of  Tewksbury 
on  January  20,  2006. 

Paul  F.  Mahoney  '53  of  Cambridge  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  2006.  A  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an, he  served  as  a  Cambridge  firefighter.  He 
also  was  an  elementary  school  teacher  and 
the  retired  headmaster  of  the  M.E.  Fitzger- 
ald School  of  Cambridge. 
Anne  Mary  May  MEd  '54  of  Fitchburg  on 
January  30,  2006.  Professor  emeritus  of 
Fitchburg  State  College,  she  was  a  professor 
of  special  education  at  Fitchburg  State  Col- 
lege. 

Ruth    Levesque   McCarthy    MSW    '59    of 
Saugus  on  January  14,  2006. 
Michael  M.  McGoldrick  '51  of  Marlboro  on 
January  25,  2006.  He  was  retired  from  thev 
Boston  Gas  Company  as  a  manager. 
Thomas  J.  McGrimley  MEd  '51  of  Quincy 
on  January  1,  2006.  He  was  the  former 
chief  administrative  law  judge  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Boston  Retire- 
ment Board.  A  World  War  II  veteran,  he 
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was  a  retired  colonel  in  the  US  Air  Force. 
Joseph  D.  McLellan  '51  of  Washington,  DC, 
on  December  26,  2005.  Born  in  Quincy 
and  raised  in  Somerville,  he  was  a  music 
critic  for  the  Washington  Post  for  more  than 
30  years.  He  was  also  a  chess  master  and 
member  of  several  local  chess  clubs. 
Owen  J.  McNamara  '59  of  Marlborough  on 
January  31,  2006.  He  was  an  editorial  con- 
sultant. 

James  E.  McNeill  '58  of  Pocasset  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  2006.  He  was  a  retired  consultant. 
Walter  T.  Murphy  '50,  MS  '52  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  OH,  on  January  22,  2006.  He  was  a 
research  chemist  at  B.F.  Goodrich,  where 
he  invented  a  type  of  artificial  leather  and 
was  credited  with  25  US  and  foreign 
patents. 

J.  T.  J.  O'Brien  '51  of  Winthrop  on  January  2, 
2006.  A  decorated  World  War  II  Navy  veter- 
an, he  was  an  executive  at  American  Air- 
lines for  30  years. 

Charles  E.  O'Donnell  '53  of  Dennis  on  De- 
cember 30,  2005.  A  Korean  War  veteran,  he 
was  an  engineering  manager  at  Raytheon. 
Joseph  R.  Olshan  '53  of  Walpole  on  March 
4,  2006.  He  was  a  Korean  War  veteran. 
Louis  A.  Petrarca  Jr.  JD  '55  of  Wakefield,  RI, 
on  December  20,  2005.  He  served  as  West 
Warwick  probate  judge,  town  solicitor,  and 
town  moderator.  He  also  was  a  founding 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Petrarca  &  Mc- 
Gair  of  Warwick. 

Robert  R.  Pelletier  MA  '57  of  Norwalk,  CT, 
on  February  5,  2006.  A  US  Army  veteran, 
he  was  a  professor  of  English  at  St. 
Bonaventure  University  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish teacher  hired  at  Norwalk  Community 
College.  He  published  many  poems,  arti- 
cles, and  short  stories. 
John  A.  Sheehan  Jr.  '52  of  Revere  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
six  children. 

Ernest  A.  Stautner  '50  of  Vail,  CO,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  2006.  He  served  in  the  US  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II  and  was  a  for- 
mer coach  of  the  Denver  Broncos.  He 
played  football  at  BC,  earning  All-New  Eng- 
land and  All-Catholic  honors  as  a  tackle. 
Richard  J.  Tatten  '57  of  Fairfax,  VA,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  2006.  Born  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
retired  Navy  captain  and  senior  logistics  an- 
alyst. He  served  tours  in  the  United  States 
and  Thailand  before  retiring  in  1987. 
Donald  J.  Torres  '51,  MS  '53  of  Madison,  CT, 
on  November  24,  2005. 
Robert  T  Trimper  '52,  MBA  '61  of  Quincy 
on  February  28,  2006.  He  was  an  adjunct 
professor  at  Northeastern  University. 
Francis  J.  Waldron  '52  of  Orleans  on  De- 
cember 25,  2005. 
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C.  Frederick  Bent  III  '63  of  Boston  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  2006.  A  longtime  resident  of  Mil- 
ton, he  was  an  attorney  who  worked  for  the 
Boston  Company  before  opening  his  own 
practice  in  Boston  specializing  in  taxation 
and  business  law. 

Mary  G.  Goldkamp  Brooke  NC  '65  of  Cross 
Junction,  VA,  on  December  16,  2005. 
Katherine  Bryant  Canoni  '62  of  Mount 
Kisco,  NY,  on  January  6,  2006.  She  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Bronxville  Women's 
Club  and  a  retired  business  manager  for 
Phillips  Construction  Corp.  in  Scarsdale, 
NY. 

Norma  Maria  Ciccarelli  '63  of  Watertown 
on  February  13,  2006.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Watertown  Public  Schools. 
Paul  J.  Connelly  '65  of  Waltham  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Maurice  J.  Daly  '60  of  Brockton  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  2006.  He  was  an  English  teacher  at 
Dedham  High  School. 
Paul  L.  Devlin  '61  of  Washington,  DC,  on 
February  8,  2006.  He  was  a  past  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Teachers 
and  a  special  assistant  to  the  secretary-trea- 
surer for  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Donovan  MEd  '67  of  East 
Falmouth  on  December  30,  2005.  Former 
pastor  at  St.  Margaret's  Church  in  Brock- 
ton, he  was  also  the  former  parochial  vicar 
at  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Avon  and  St.  Am- 
brose in  Dorchester. 

Eugene  F.  Fallon  MBA  '64  of  Lexington  on 
January  2,  2006.  He  was  employed  by  Gen- 
rad  Inc. 

Dorothy  Regina  Haggerty,  CSJ  '63,  MS  '69 
of  Waterbury,  CT,  on  January  7,  2006.  A 
member  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  she  was 
a  religious  for  57  years.  Her  specialty  was 
psychiatric  nursing.  After  holding  various 
positions  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  she  became 
director  of  the  mental  health  program  for 
the  East  Coast  Migrant  Health  Project  in 
Goshen,  NY. 

Dennis  M.  Higgins  '69  of  Buffalo,  NY,  on 
January  6,  2006.  An  accomplished  re- 
searcher in  the  field  of  neuroscience,  he  was 
professor  of  pharmacology  and  toxicology 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Biomedical 
Sciences  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  Buffalo.  He  also  was  program  director 
for  developmental  neuroscience  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 
Philip  A.  Hoyt  '66  of  Cleveland,  GA,  on 
February  22,  2006.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1984,  serving  several  churches  in  the 


North  Georgia  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Philip  J.  LaFauci  Jr.  '68  of  Dennis  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  2006.  A  decorated  first  lieutenant  in 
the  US  Marine  Corps,  serving  in  Vietnam, 
he  was  a  vice  president  of  Carter  Rice  Com- 
pany in  Boston. 

Jerome  P.  Leary  '68,  MA  '73  of  West 
Townsend  on  December  28,  2005.  A  US 
Army  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War,  he  was 
employed  by  the  School  Department  in  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Samuel  J.  Maroon  '63  of  Windham,  NH,  on 
December  22,  2005.  Born  in  Lowell,  he  was 
an  assistant  professor  at  both  Newark  State 
College  and  Antioch  Graduate  School.  He 
also  taught  in  the  Topsfield/Boxford  school 
district. 

Brian  D.  McDermott  '66  of  Marshfield  on 
February  14,  2006.  Born  in  Boston  and 
raised  in  Brookline,  he  was  a  self-employed 
land  developer  in  Marshfield  and  Brockton. 
Eleanor  Murphy  '60,  MEd  '67,  DEd  '78  of 
Hyannis  on  March  7,  2006.  She  was  a 
nurse  and  former  hospice  manager. 
Daniel  L.  Nagengast  MEd  '68  of  Green  Val- 
ley, AZ,  on  March  7,  2006.  Born  in 
Bayshore,  NY,  he  was  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
in  Groton,  Waterford,  Ledyard,  New  Lon- 
don, Old  Lyme,  Stonington,  and  Montville, 
CT.  He  and  his  wife  moved  to  Arizona  when 
he  retired. 

Jeremiah  F.  O'Sullivan  '69  of  Cohasset  on 
January  14,  2006.  A  US  Navy  lieutenant,  he 
worked  in  the  financial  industry. 
Noreen  Buckley  Peccini  61  of  Cheshire,  CT, 
on  January  7,  2006.  A  registered  nurse,  she 
was  last  employed  by  The  Connecticut  Hos- 
pice. 

Dorothy  Pendergast,  FCJ  MA  '67  of  Provi- 
dence, RI,  on  February  28,  2006.  She  was  a 
teacher  and  librarian  at  St.  Patrick's  High 
School  in  Providence. 

Normand  D.  Robitaille  '61  of  Silver  Spring, 
MD,  on  December  15,  2005.  A  retired 
colonel  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  he  spe- 
cialized in  psychiatry.  He  was  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nurs- 
ing and  worked  at  the  Washington  VA  Hos- 
pital. 

Philip  A.  Rollins  JD  '60  of  Mashpee  on  De- 
cember 25,  2005.  He  spent  most  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  public  service,  as  associate 
town  counsel  for  the  towns  of  Brookline 
and  Falmouth,  and  as  district  attorney  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Michael  J.  Scannell  '63  of  Dumfries,  VA,  on 
February  n,  2006. 

Nora  L.  Sheehan  MSW  '60  of  Saunder- 
stown,  RI,  on  December  21,  2005.  Born  in 
Providence,  RI,  she  was  a  social  worker  with 
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the  state  of  Rhode  Island  for  40  years.  She 
retired  as  chief  of  social  services  for  the  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health. 
Margaret  Snyder  MS  '65  of  Whitesboro,  NY, 
on  March  15,  2006.  Born  in  Utica,  NY,  she 
was  affiliated  with  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
Syracuse.  She  practiced  nursing  at  St. 
James  Hospital  in  Newark  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  in  Syracuse.  She  retired  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  nursing  education  from 
SUNYITinMarcy,  NY. 
Marie  H.  Sturtevant  '67  of  Lewiston,  ME, 
on  February  7,  2006.  A  US  Army  nurse 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  she  retired  from 
service  at  the  rank  of  captain.  She  was  later 
employed  as  a  nursing  instructor  at  St. 
Joseph's  College  in  Standish. 
Virginia  Clancey  Susla  MA  '62  of  Walling- 
ford,  PA,  on  January  28,  2006. 
Richard  T.  White  '68  of  Portland,  ME,  on  Jan- 
uary 7,20o6.AUS  Army  Veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam War,  he  worked  in  sales  for  the  3M  Com- 
pany in  New  York.  He  later  worked  in  the 
trucking  industry  in  Maine. 
Roderick  M.  Wills  '68  of  Bellingham  on 
March  17,  2006.  A  decorated  Army  veteran 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  he  was  the  former  sales 
manager  at  Long's  Automotive  Group  in 
Framingham  and  the  vice  president  at  De- 
sign's Inc. 

Faith  T.  Zeadey  '60,  MA  '63  of  Onset  on 
February  14,  2006.  She  was  a  professor  of 
sociology  at  Worcester  State  College. 
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Marguerite   D.   Beauchemin   MA   '70   of 

Taunton  on  February  27,  2006.  She  taught 
English  and  later  served  as  office  manager 
for  the  partners  of  Sullivan  and  Folan  CPA 
in  Braintree. 

Theodore  B.  Brinkert  '76  of  Hyde  Park  on 
February  7,  2006.  He  was  a  training  coordi- 
nator at  Partners  Health  Care. 
Francis  C.  Buckley  '72  of  Washington,  DC, 
on  January  30,  2006.  He  was  a  retired  cap- 
tain in  the  US  Coast  Guard. 
Mark  D.  Corrigan  MEd  '70  of  Duxbury  on 
December  31,  2005.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  children. 
Robert  D.  Fiorentino  '70  of  New  Gloucester, 
ME,  on  March  15,  2006.  He  was  the  former 
director  of  the  Social  Security  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  in  Portland,  ME. 
Juliet  Ashton  Gauchat  MSW  '73  of  Cam- 
bridge on  February  15,  2006.  Born  in  Aus- 
tralia, she  was  a  clinical  social  worker  and 
supervisor  at  McLean  Hospital  in  Belmont. 
Raymond  L.  Houde  JD  '72  of  Nashua,  NH, 
on  February  27,  2006.  A  lifelong  resident  of 


Nashua,  he  was  an  attorney. 
LillianneT.  Houle,  RCE  '72  of  Framingham 
on  February  22,  2006.  She  taught  at  Jeanne 
D'Arc  Academy. 

Sarah  H.  Keefe  MSW  '70  of  San  Francisco, 
CA,  on  August  26,  2005. 
William  F.  X.  Maher,  SJ  PhD  '70  of  Jersey 
City,  NJ,  on  February  16,  2006.  An  econom- 
ics professor  at  Saint  Peter's  College  in  Jer- 
sey City,  he  served  as  department  chair  be- 
fore becoming  professor  emeritus. 
Darrlyn  D'Ippolito  Mann  JD  '74  of  Haddon- 
field,  NJ,  on  January  24,  2006. 
Jeanne  A.  Parisee  '71  of  Manchester,  NH, 
on  February  17,  2006.  A  registered  nurse, 
she  worked  at  Villa  Crest  Health  Care  Cen- 
ter in  Manchester. 

M.  Adelia  Sawinska  MS  '76  of  Reading,  PA 
on  July  29, 1995. 

Joan  T.  Waxenfelter  '76  of  Myrtle  Beach, 
SC,  on  March  1,  2006.  She  was  owner  of 
The  Bargain  Press  Inc. 
Sampan  Wootirat  PhD  '76  of  Truro  on 
March  11,  2006.  Born  in  Thailand,  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Lura  E.  Zlotnik  '76  of  Piano,  TX,  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  2005.  Born  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  she 
was  a  nurse  employed  in  various  positions 
in  the  medical  field. 

Gerard  M.  Zyla  '73  of  Fairport,  NY,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  2006.  He  was  an  attorney  and 
marketing  consultant  for  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co. 
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Jennifer  K.  Baringer  '82  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, on  December  16,  2005.  An  adjunct 
professor  at  Tulane  and  Xavier  universities, 
she  became  a  diploma  candidate  at  the  Karl 
Jung  Institute  in  Switzerland. 
RoseMarie  Lane  Demars  '85  of  Waquoit  on 
February  11,  2006.  Raised  in  Newton  High- 
lands, she  worked  as  a  teacher  in  Belmont 
and  as  a  social  worker  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Services. 

Barbara  A.  Dubrule  MSW  '84  of  Auburn  on 
December  13,  2005.  She  worked  for  many 
years  as  a  registered  nurse  in  the  Surgical 
Intensive  Care  Unit  at  Worcester  City  Hos- 
pital. 

Donald  Wright  McCandless  MBA  '85  of  An- 
dover  on  February  28,  2006.  He  was  a  soft- 
ware consultant. 

Suzanne  Rich  MEd  '86  of  Wellesley  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,   2006.  A  lifelong  resident  of 
Wellesley  she  spent  her  entire  career  in  ed- 
ucation. 
Peter  J.  Schmitt  '83  of  Rochester,  NY,  on 


February  27,  2006.  He  was  an  account 
manager  at  N.C.R.  Corporation. 
Paul  T.  Vetri  '88  of  Norton  on  January  13, 
2006.  He  is  survived  by  his  partner,  son, 
and  parents. 
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Steven  Engel  MBA  '93  of  Framingham  on 
March  9,  2006.  An  accomplished  violinist 
who  performed  with  The  Rivers  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Weston,  he  spent  many  years 
in  the  marketing  computer  field. 
Christopher  Jaggi  '96  of  Dedham  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  2006. 

Dan  Sandman  '90  of  Marlborough,  on  No- 
vember 29,  2005.  He  was  employed  by 
Bouvier  Pharmacy  in  Marlborough  and  was 
two  rotations  away  from  a  pharmacy  degree. 
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Sean  P.  McCullough  09  cand.  of  Plarts- 
burgh,  NY,  on  May  14,  2005.  A  promising 
student  athlete,  he  had  been  accepted  into 
the  honors  program  in  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  at  BC  but  died  unexpected- 
ly before  joining  his  classmates.  He  was 
president  of  his  high  school's  student  asso- 
ciation, captain  of  the  track  team,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  varsity  soccer  team. 


FACULTY  AND  STAFF  DEATHS 

•  Anne  Ferry,  member  of  the  English 
faculty  from  1966  to  1991,  on  February 
2,  2006,  at  age  75. 

•  Arlene  Fleming,  administrative  secre- 
tary since  1980,  on  January  27,  2006, 
at  age  53. 

•  John  O'Connell,  facilities  employee 
from  1968  to  1990,  on  March  13,  2006, 
at  age  81. 

•  John  Randall,  member  of  the  English 
faculty  from  1961  to  1998,  on  February 
7,  2006,  at  age  82. 


The  obituary  section  is  compiled  from 
national  listings  and  notices  from  family 
members  and  fiends  of  alumni.  Tlxe  section 
includes  only  the  deaths  reported  to  us  since 
the  previous  issue  of  Boston  College 
Magazine.  Please  send  information  to: 
Office  of  University  Advancement, 
More  Hall,  140  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467. 


www.bc.edu/alumni 
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INVESTING  IN   BOSTON   COLLEGE'S   FUTURE 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


"We're  not  getting  ready  to 
go.  We're  going,"  says  Dean 
Andrew  C.  Boynton  of  plans  to 
reshape  the  Carroll  School  of 
Management's  undergraduate 
program  by  stressing  responsi- 
ble management  in  today's 
global  society.  "We  still  teach 
all  the  fundamental  skills  of 
management,  but  we  are  also 
instituting  major  curricular  in- 
novations in  the  areas  of  ethical 
leadership  and  globalization. 
Our  undergraduate  program  is 
really  thriving  right  now." 

Boynton  has  charged  long- 
time Associate  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Programs  Dick 
Keeley  with  infusing  ethics  and 
globalization  into  the  curricu- 
lum beginning  in  the  freshman 
year.  Keeley  views  such  courses 
as  both  true  to  BC's  mission  and 
vital  to  its  ability  to  provide  lead- 
ership on  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  "Our  students 
will  be  managers  throughout 
the  world,  so  we  must  give  them 


Carroll  School  Dean  Andrew  C.  Boynton 

the  skills  to  lead.  While  focusing 
on  ethical  leadership  is  consis- 
tent with  BC's  enduring  values, 
it's  also  what  the  world  needs 
from  us  right  now,"  Keeley  says. 


Bringing  new  emphasis  to 
the  importance  of  lifelong 
learning,  the  Carroll  School  is 
also  increasing  its  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  interact  with 


distinguished  business  leaders. 
"We  want  to  expose  our  stu- 
dents to  people  who  can  show 
them  that  success  is  about  the 
journey,  not  the  end  result," 
says  Boynton.  "This  is  an  area 
in  which  alumni  have  been  par- 
ticularly responsive.  They  want 
to  come  to  BC  and  speak  with 
our  students." 

Finally,  Boynton  says  he 
would  also  like  to  see  more  op- 
portunities for  undergraduates 
enrolled  in  other  schools  at  the 
University  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Carroll  School's  offerings, 
perhaps  through  a  new  manage- 
ment minor.  "The  walls  of 
Fulton  Hall  are  permeable,"  he 
says.  "We  should  not  be  insular. 
Many  of  Boston  College's  stu- 
dents will  be  called  on  to  man- 
age all  lands  of  institutions,  and 
we  want  to  open  our  doors  to 
them.  Like  all  of  BC's  programs, 
we  help  shape  undergraduates 
into  people  who  serve,  and  lead, 
society." 


BUYING  STOCK  IN   ETHICS 


For  Robert  L.  Winston  '60  and 
his  wife,  Judith  T  Winston, 
making  a  gift  to  establish  the 
Winston  Center  for  Leadership 
and  Ethics  at  the  Carroll  School 
of  Management  was  like  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  BC's  stu- 
dents as  leaders  of  the  future. 
And  the  Winstons,  along  with 
the  center's  other  benefactors — 
Charles  I.  Clough,  Jr.  '64;  Gloria 
L.  Clough,  MS'96;  Norman 
C.  Chambers,  MBA'82;  and 
Monever  A.  Chambers — plan 
on  seeing  dividends  for  years  to 
come. 

"One  of  the  foremost  think- 
ers in  the  study  of  management, 
Peter  Drucker,  once  said  that  of 


all  of  the  principles  for  the  study 
of  management  he  had  set 
forth,  the  main  principle  to  keep 
in  mind  is  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal integrity,"  says  Winston,  a 
retired  Los  Angeles  executive. 
"At  BC,  we  want  our  students  to 
make  the  right  decisions  even 
when  no  one  is  looking." 

Shining  new  light  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  as  important  histori- 
cally as  it  is  relevant  today,  the 
Winston  Center  will  bring  to- 
gether distinguished  business 
leaders,  faculty,  and  students 
around  programs  expounding 
upon  leadership  formation  and 
ethics.  It  will  also  host  private 
executive-learning  sessions  and 


support  faculty  research,  semi- 
nars, and  curricular  innovations 
in  the  study  of  business  ethics. 

The  center  will  begin  offer- 
ing programs  this  spring 
through  its  Clough  Colloquia 
and  Chambers  Lecture  Series. 
Historical  biographer  and  com- 
mentator David  McCullough 
will  speak  at  the  inaugural  pro- 
gram on  May  4. 

"Leadership  and  ethics  are 
an  enduring  part  of  BC's  val- 
ues," says  Carroll  School  Dean 
Andrew  C.  Boynton.  "This  is 
who  we  are.  This  is  what  we  do. 
It's  right  for  us."  Boynton  con- 
tinues to  seek  support  for  a  re- 
lated undergraduate  program  in 


Robert  and  Judith  Winston 

leadership  and  ethics  that  will 
affect  every  undergraduate  at 
the  Carroll  School. 
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FAVORITE   MEMORY  OF  COLLECE? 

I  have  several  favorite  memories.  The  first  is  the  day  I  met  my  wife,  Kathleen  O'Connor  '80.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  Blizzard  of  1978.  I  lived  in  Cleveland  Circle  then,  above  the  old  Bill  Rodgers  Running 
Center,  and  I  remember  watching  people  ski  down  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  snow  was  so  deep 
that  they  skied  on  top  of  the  cars.  I  even  watched  the  National  Guard  roll  into  town.  It  was  a  surreal 
experience.  Finally,  my  graduation  is  a  really  special  memory  because  I  got  to  share  it  with  my  par- 
ents, grandmother,  sister,  and  brothers.  There's  something  so  beautiful  about  BC  in  springtime,  when 
the  whole  campus  is  in  bloom. 

I  AM   MOST  GRATEFUL  TO  BC  FOR  .  .  . 

Introducing  me  to  my  wife  and  then  introducing  the  two  of  us  to  so  many  wonderful  people  who  be- 
came our  lifelong  friends.  Our  BC  friendships  are  very  important  to  Kathleen  and  me.  I'm  also  grate- 
ful for  BC's  Jesuit  traditions,  which  instill  the  desire  to  give  back  to  your  community,  to  serve.  That's 
something  I've  strived  to  do  since  graduation.  The  values  that  BC  teaches  have  really  left  an  indeli- 
ble imprint  on  my  life. 

Visit  www.bc.edu/friends/pierce  for  more  of  Kenneth  D.  Pierce's  story. 


DID  YOU 
KNOW.  .  . 

Upgrades  and  renovations 
to  the  University's  build- 
ings support  the  excellence 
of  BC's  academic  pro- 
grams. Among  the  many 
projects  slated  for  the  up- 
coming months: 

&  it  -it  £ 

The  University  expects  to 
spend  at  least  $300,000 
to  replace  the  cooling 
tower  located  on  the  roof 
of  the  Merkert  Chemistry 
Center.  The  tower  is  a 
crucial  component  of  the 
central  air-conditioning 
system  of  the  building, 
which  houses  classrooms, 
labs,  and  offices.  Installed 
during  Merkert's  construc- 
tion more  than  15  years  ago, 
the  tower  is  nearing  the  end 
of  its  operational  life. 


.<•  .'.  .<•  .'. 


New  audio  and  visual 
equipment  for  creating 
multimedia  presentations 
will  benefit  students  at  the 
Lynch  School  of  Education. 
The  upgrade  at  the 
Educational  Resource 
Center,  located  in  Campion 
Hall,  is  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $30,000. 
The  new  equipment  will 
allow  Lynch  students  to 
gain  hands-on  experience 
with  technology  that  they 
will  encounter  in  the  class- 
room as  teachers  and  to 
develop  presentations  for 
their  BC  classes. 


Advancement  is  produced 

by  Boston  College's  Office  of 

University  Advancement 
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UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE 

by  Chris  Berdik 


Now  starring,  in  "Grand  Theft  Auto" 


A  burly  young  man  named  Toni  Cipriani  strolls  through  city 
streets,  intent  on  murder  but  low  on  cash.  He  needs  to  buy  a 
gun,  and  after  a  few  muggings  and  carjackings,  he  has  plenty  of 
money.  Afterward,  he  runs  over  some  pedestrians,  just  for  kicks. 
Every  victim's  scream  is  followed  by  an  audible  squish. 

Kenneth  Lachlan,  a  Boston  College  assistant  professor  of  com- 
munication, watches  it  all  go  down.  "This  is  just  mind-bendingly 
antisocial,"  he  comments.  "There's  no  reason  for  him  to  kill  pedes- 
trians at  this  point.  He's  just  having  fun."  Nevertheless,  to  Lachlan, 
it  means  something.  This  taped 
segment  of  the  video  game 
"Grand  Theft  Auto:  Liberty  City 
Stories"  features  about  four  acts 
of  violence  per  minute  and  is  part 
of  Lachlan's  research  focus — the 
psychological  impact  of  interac- 
tive-media violence.  Every  day, 
droves  of  Americans,  children  to 
adults,  become  Toni  Cipriani  for 
a  while,  until  his  ultraviolent 
world  disappears  in  an  electronic 
blink  when  it's  time  for  bed  or 
school  or  work.  Lachlan's  goal,  as 
noted  in  "Models  for  Aggressive 
Behavior:  The  Attributes  of  Vio- 
lent Characters  in  Popular  Video 
Games,"  published  in  the  De- 
cember 2005  issue  of  Commu- 
nication Studies,  is  to  find  out 
which  players  may  have  trouble 
leaving  characters  like  Toni 
Cipriani  behind.  Lachlan's  coau- 
thors in  the  study  are  Stacy  L. 

Smith  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  and  Ron  Tamborini 
of  Michigan  State  University. 

The  springboard  for  the  researchers'  analysis  is  social  cognitive 
theory,  developed  in  the  1970s  by  the  Canadian  psychologist 
Albert  Bandura,  which  posits  that  people  are  more  likely  to  imitate 
characters  who  resemble  themselves.  The  theory  has  been  born  out 
in  studies  of  television  violence  and  its  viewers,  but  there  has  been 
no  comparable  analysis  of  video  games — where  the  violence  is 
interactive  and  can  be  more  extreme.  To  learn  what  types  of  charac- 
ters are  committing  video  game  violence,  and  hence  which  players 
might  be  most  at  risk  for  negative  psychological  influences,  the 
researchers  studied  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  60  best-selling 
games  of  1999  (from  "Major  League  Baseball  2000"  to  "Zombie 
Revenge").  Each  act  of  violence  was  counted  and  categorized  in 


terms  of  graphicness  (mild,  moderate,  extreme),  motivation  (from 
protection  of  life  to  mental  instability),  and  the  perpetrator's  age, 
gender,  and  ethnicity.  The  researchers  noted  1,389  violent  interac- 
tions in  all,  averaging  out  to  2.3  violent  acts  per  minute. 

They  found  that,  of  the  aggressors,  71  percent  were  human,  and 
79  percent  of  those  humans  were  male.  By  ethnicity,  the  largest 
group  of  perpetrators  were  Caucasians  (about  70  percent  of  the 
violent  humans).  Asians  were  the  next  most  violent  group,  account- 
ing for  around  14  percent  of  the  mayhem  caused  by  humans. 

Hispanic  and  black  characters 
perpetrated  8  and  7  percent, 
respectively.  Asians  were  the 
most  likely  to  be  "extremely" 
violent  (12.5  percent  were),  but 
they  were  also  always  justified  in 
taking  action,  whether  from  self- 
defense  or  altruism,  compared 
with  whites,  whose  violence  was 
justified  slightly  under  76  per- 
cent of  the  time.  Violence  by  the 
remaining  ethnic  groups  was 
rarely  justified  (1.7  percent  of 
the  time). 

The  researchers  speculate 
that  the  Asian  profile  of  good- 
ness and  power  owes  to  the 
"large  number  of  games  made  by 
Japanese  software  companies." 

Their  most  surprising  find- 
ing was  that  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  violent  perpetrators 
were  children  or  teenagers.  (In 
fact,  children  outnumbered  teens 
by  three  to  one.)  Considering  that  young  people  are  both  avid  video 
game  players  and  more  easily  influenced  than  adults,  the  overall  low 
incidence  of  youth  violence  "relieved  our  anxiety  a  little  bit,"  says 
Lachlan.  On  the  other  hand,  he  notes,  social  cognitive  theory  holds 
that  behavioral  models  are  not  just  those  who  resemble  us,  but  also 
those  whom  we  aspire  to  be.  Violent  adult  characters,  therefore,  do 
"pose  some  risk"  as  behavioral  models  for  the  young,  he  says. 

Lachlan  is  working  on  a  new  study  about  how  individual  game 
players'  personality  traits  influence  the  type  and  level  of  violence  in 
the  interactive  experience.  "If  your  child  is  [already]  beating  up 
other  kids  in  the  playground,"  he  suggests,  "you  might  not  want  to 
let  him  play  'Grand  Theft  Auto.'" 

Chris  Berdik  is  a  writer  based  in  Boston. 
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ILLUSTRATION:  Chris  Sharp 


On  behalf  of  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association, 
I  congratulate  the  Class  of  2006  and  welcome  our 
newest  members  to  the  BC  alumni  family. 

As  graduates  of  the  University,  you  are  part  of  a  vibrant  network  of  145,000  individuals  in 
50  states  and  128  foreign  countries  who  find  new  ways  every  day  to  be  successful  in  their  own 
right  and  men  and  women  for  others. 

In  all  that  you  will  do,  we  hope  that  you  draw  inspiration  from  the  Boston  College  motto 
that  calls  you  to  excellence;  and  wherever  you  may  go,  we  hope  you  will  stay  connected  with 
the  University  and  fellow  alumni  through  the  myriad  opportunities  that  await  you  either  on 
campus  or  through  regional  chapters  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Be  sure  to  update  your  mailing  address  and  other  contact  information  in  Agora  now  and 
take  advantage  of  the  "@bc.edu"  forwarding  address  that  is  offered  to  all  alumni.  That  way 
you'll  stay  connected  through  Boston  College  Magazine,  the  @BC  Bulletin,  and  other  communi- 
cations that  will  bring  the  University  to  you,  wherever  you  may  be.  And  remember  that  we  are 
always  just  a  phone  call  or  click  away,  at  www.bc.edu/alumni. 

Welcome  to  a  lifetime  of  membership. 


Susan  Power  Gallagher  NC'69 

President,  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 


BOSTON 
I  COLLEGE 
FUND 


Your  gifts  to  the  Boston 
College  Fund  provide  our 
students  with  financial  aid, 
attract  world-class  faculty  to 
the  Heights,  fund  research 
that  advances  knowledge 
J  serves  society,  and  sup- 
BC's  unique  education- 
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